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A NARRATIV 

AS I am but a Youth, I shall not make those Remarks on the 
DiflSculties I have met with, or the kind Appearance of a 
'good God for my Preservation, as one of riper Years might 
do; but shall leave that to the Reader as he goes along, and shall 
only beg his Prayers, that Mercies and Afflictions may be sanctified 
to me, and relate Matters of Fact as they occur to my Mind. 

I was born in Charlestown, near Boston in New-England, in 
the Year 1740, and put an Apprentice by my Father to Mr. Mark 
White of Acton, and in the Year 1756, in the Month of May, I 
inlisted into Major Rogers's Corps of Rangers, in the Company 
commanded by Capt. Spikeman. 

We march'd for Albany, where we arrived the first of August, 
and from thence to Fort Edward. I was out on several Scouts, in 
one of which I kill'd an Indian. On the 18th of Jan. 1757, we 
march'd on a Scout from Fort William Henry; Major Rogers 
himself headed us. All were Voluntiers that went on this Scout. 
We came to the Road leading from Tionderoga to Crown Point, 
and on Lake Champlain (which was froze over) we saw about 50 
Sleys; the Major thought proper to attack them and ordered us 
all, about 60 in Nimiber, to lay in Ambush, and when they were near 
enough we were order'd to pursue them. I happened to be near the 
Major when he took the first Prisoner, a Frenchman: I singled 
out one and follow'd him: they fled some one Way and some another, 
but I soon came up with him and took him. We took seven in all, 
the rest Escaping, some to Crown Point, and some returned to 
Tionderoga: When we had brought the Prisoners to Land the 
Major examined them, and they informed him that there were 85 
Indians and 500 Regulars at Tionderoga. 

It being a rainy Day we made a Fire and dry'd our Guns. 
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6 A NABBATIY 

The Major tho't best to return to Fort William Henry in the same 
Path we came, the Snow being very deep; we march'd in an Indian- 
File and kept the Prisoners in the Rear, lest we should be attacked: 
We proceeded in this Order about a Mile and a half, and as we were 
ascending a Hill, and the Centre of our Men were at the Top, the 
French, to the Number of 400, besides 80 or 40 Indians, fir'd on 
us before we discovered them: The Major ordered us to advance. 
I received a Wound from the Enemy (the first Shot they made on 
us) thro' the Body, upon which I retir'd into the Rear, to the 
Prisoner I had taken on the Lake, knock'd him on the Head and 
killed him, lest he should Escape and give Information to the 
Enemy; and as I was going to place myself behind a large Rock, 
there started up an Indian from the other Side; I threw myself 
backward into the Snow, and it being very deep, sunk so low that 
I broke my Snowshoes (I had Time to pull 'em off, but was 
obliged to let my Shoes go with them) one Indian threw his Toma- 
hawk at me, and another was just upon seizing me; but I happily 
escaped and got to the Centre of our Men, and fix'd myself behind 
a large Pine, where I loaded and fir'd every Opportunity; after I 
had discharged 6 or 7 Times, there came a Ball and cut off my Gun 
just at the Lock. About half an Hour after, I received a Shot in 
my Knee; I crawled again into the Rear, and as I was turning about 
received a Shot in my Shoulder. The Engagement held, as near as 
I could guess, 5J Hours, and as I learnt after I was taken, we Killed 
more of the Enemy than we were in Number. By this Time it 
grew dark and the Firing Ceased on both Sides, and as we were 
so few the Major took the Advantage of the Night and escaped 
with the well Men, without informing the wounded of his Design, 
lest they should inform the Enemy and they should pursue hiro 
before he had got out of their Reach. 

Capt. Spikeman, one Baker and myself, all very badly 
wounded, made a small Fire and sat about half an Hour, when 
looking round we could not see any of our Men ; Captain Spikeman 
called to Major Rogers, but received no Answer, except from the 
Enemy at some Distance; upon this we concluded our People were 
fled. All hope of Escape now vanished; we were so wounded that 
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A NAKRATIV 7 

we could not travel; I could but just walk, the others could scarce 
move; we therefore concluded to surrender ourselves to the 
French: Just as we came to this Conclusion, I saw an Indian com- 
ing towards us over a small Rivulet that parted us in the Engage- 
ment: I crawFd so far from the Fire that I could not be seen, 
though I could see what was acted at the Fire; the Indian came 
to Capt. Spikeman, who was not able to resist, and stripp'd and 
scalp'd him alive; Baker, who was lying by the Captain, pull'd out 
his Knife to stab himself, which the Indian prevented and carried 
him away: Seeing this dreadful Tragedy, I concluded, if possible, 
to crawl into the Woods and there die of my Wounds: But not 
being far from Capt. Spikeman, he saw me and beg'd me for God's 
sake! to give him a Tomahawk^ that he might put an End to his 
Life! I refused him, and Exhorted him as well as I could to pray 
for Mercy, as he could not live many Minutes in that deplorable 
Condition, being on the frozen Ground, cover'd with Snow. He 
desir'd me to let his Wife Know (if I lived to get home) the dread- 
ful Death he died. As I was travelling as well as I could, or 
rather creeping along, I found one of our People dead; I puU'd 
off his Stockings (he had no Shoes) and put them on my own Legs. 

By this Time the Body of the Enemy had made a Fire, and 
had a large Number of Centries out on our Path, so that I was 
obliged to creep quite round them before I could get into the Path; 
but just before I came to it I saw a Frenchman behind a Tree, 
within two Rods of me, but the Fire shining right on him prevented 
his seeing me. They cried out about every Quarter of an Hour in 
French, All is Well! And while he that was so near me was speak- 
ing, I took the Opportunity to creep away, that he might not hear 
me, and by this Means got clear of him and got into our Path. But 
the Snow and Cold put my Feet into such Pain, as I had no Shoes, 
that I could not go on: I therefore sat down by a Brook, and 
wrapt my Feet in my Blanket. But my Body being cold by sitting 
still, I got up, and crawFd along in this miserable Condition the 
Remainder of the Night. 

The next Day, about 11 o'Clock, I heard the Shouts of Indians 
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8 A NAEKATIV 

behind me, and I supposed they saw me; within a few Minutes four 
came down a Mountain, running towards me: I threw off my 
Blanket, and Fear and Dread quickened my Pace for a while; but, 
by Reason of the Loss of so much Blood from my Wounds, I soon 
f ail'd. When they were within a few Rods of me they cock'd their 
Guns, and told me to stop ; but I ref us'd, hoping they would fire and 
kill me on the Spot; which I chose, rather than the dreadful Death 
Capt. Spikeman died of. They soon came up with me, took me by 
the Neck and Kiss'd me. On searching my Pockets they found 
some money, which they were so fond of, that in trying who could 
get most, they had like to have Kill'd me. They took some dry 
Leaves and put them into my Wounds, and then turn'd about and 
ordered me to follow them. 

When we came near the main Body of the Enemy, the Indians 
made a Live-Shout, as they call it when they bring in a Prisoner 
alive (different from the Shout they make when they bring in 
Scalps, which they call a Dead- Shout) . The Indians ran to meet 
us, and one of them struck me with a Cutlass across the Side; he 
cut thro' my Cloaths, but did not touch my Flesh; others ran against 
me with their Heads: I ask'd if there was no Interpreter, upon 
which a Frenchman cry'd, / am one: I ask'd him, if this way they 
treated their Prisoners, to let them be cut and beat to Pieces by 
the Indians? He desired me to come to him; but the Indians would 
not let me, holding me one by one Arm and another by the other: 
But there arising a Difference between the four Indians that took 
me, they fell to fighting, which their commanding Officer seeing, he 
came and took me away and carry'd me to the Interpreter; who 
drew his Sword, and pointing it to my Breast, charged me to tell 
the Truth, or he would run me through : He then ask'd me what 
Number our Scout consisted of? — I told him 50: He ask'd where 
they were gone ? I told him, I supposed as they were so numerous 
they could best tell. He said I told him wrong; for he Knew of 
more than 100 that were slain; I told him we had lost but 19 in all: 
He said, there were as many Officers. On which he led me to Lieut. 
Kennedy. I saw he was much Tomahawk'd by the Indians. He 
ask'd me if he was an Officer: I told him, he was a Lieutenant: 
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A NAARATIY 9 

And then he took me to another; who, I told him, was an Ensign: 
From thence he carried me to Captain Spikeman, who was laying 
in the Place I left him; they had cut off his Head, and fix'd it on a 
Pole. 

I beg'd for a Pair of Shoes, and something to Eat; the In- 
terpreter told me, I should have Relief when I came to Tionderoga, 
which was but one Mile and a J off, and then delivered me to the 4 
Indians that took me. The Indians gave me a Piece of Bread, and 
put a Pair of Shoes on my Feet. 

About this Time Robert Baker, mentioned above, was brought 
where I was ; we were extremely glad to see each other, tho' we were 
in such a distressed Condition: he told me of five Men that were 
taken. We were ordered to march on toward Tionderoga: But 
Baker replied, he could not walk. An Indian then pushed him for- 
ward; but he could not go, and therefore sat down and cried; where- 
upon an Indian took him by the Hair, and was going to kill him 
with his Tomahawk : I was moved with Pity for him, and, as weak 
as I was, I took his Arms over my Shoulders, and was enabled to 
get him to the Fort. 

We were immediately sent to the Guard House, and, about 
half an Hour after, brought before the Commanding-Officer, who, 
by his Interpreter, examined us separately; after which he again 
sent us to the Guard-House. The Interpreter came and told us, 
that we were to be hanged the next Day, because we had kiWd the 
7 Prisoners we had taken on the Lake; but was afterwards so kind 
as to tell us, this was done only to terrify us. About an Hour 
after came a Doctor, and his Mate, and dressed our Wounds; and 
the Commanding-officer sent us a Quart of Claret. We lay all 
Night on the Boards, without Blankets. The next Day I was put 
into the Hospital, (the other Prisoners were carried another Way) 
here I tarried till the 19th of Feb. and the Indians insisted on hav- 
ing me, to carry to their Homes, and broke into the Hospital; but 
the Centinel call'd the Guard and tum'd them out; after which 
the commanding Officer prevailed with them to let me stay 'till the 
1st of March, by which Time I was able to walk about the Fort. 
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10 A NABBATIT 

As I was one Day in the Interpreter's Lodging, there came in 
10 or 12 Indians, with the Scalps they had taken, in order to have a 
War-Dance: They set me on the Floor, and put 7 of the Scalps 
on my Head while they danc'd; when it was over, they lifted me up 
in triumph: But as I went and stood by the Door, two Indians 
began to dance a Live-Dance, and one of them threw a Tomahawk 
at me, to kill me, but I watch'd his Motion and dodg'd the Weapon, 

I lived with the Interpreter 'till the first of March, when Gen- 
eral Rigeav ^ came to the Fort with about 9000 ^ Men, in order, as 
they said, to make an Attempt on Fort William Henry. Their 
Design was to scale the Walls, for which Purpose I saw them 
making scaling-Ladders. The Day before they marched the Gen- 
eral sent for me and said. Young Man, you are a likely Fellow; 
if 8 Pity you should live with such an ignorant People as the 
English; you had better live with me. I told him I was willing 
to live with him. He answer'd, / should, and go with him where 
he went. I replied. Perhaps he would have me to go to War with 
him: He said That was the Thing; he wanted me to direct him to 
Fort William Henry, and show him where he might scale the 
Walls. 1 told him I was sorry that a Gentleman should desire 
such a Thing of a Youth, or endeavor to draw him away from 
his Duty. He added, He would give me 7000 Livres on his 
Return. I replied that I was not to be bought with Money, to 
be a Traitor to my Country and assist in destroying my Friends. 
He smiled, and said In War you must not mind even Father nor 
Mother. When he found that he could not prevail with me, 
by all the fair Promises he made, he ordered me back to the 
Fort; and had two other Prisoners brought before him, to whom 
he made the same Proposals as he had to me; to which they 
consented. The next Day I went into the Room where they 
were, and asked them if they had been with the General; they said 
they had, and that they were to have 7000 Livres apiece, as a Re- 
ward. I asked them if that was the Value of their Fathers and 
Mothers, and of their Country? They said they were obliged to 

1 Rigaud, the brother of the Marquis de Vavdreuil, Governor of Canada, 
t There were actually only about 1600. 
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A NAARATIV 11 

go. I said the General could not force them; and added, that if 
they went on such a Design they must never return among their 
Friends; for if they did, and Baker and I should live to get Home 
we would endeavour they should be hang'd. At this Time a Smith 
came and put Irons on my Feet: But the General gave those two 
Men who promis'd to go with him, a Blanket, a Pair of Stockings 
and Shoes. They were taken out of the Guard-House, and 
marched with the French as Pilots. The General did not succeed; 
he only burnt our Battoes, &c, and returned to Tionderoga.* The 
poor Fellows never had their Reward, but instead of that were sent 
to the Guard-House and put in Irons. 

Soon after this I was taken out of Irons, and went to live with 
the Interpreter till the 27th of March, at which Time the Indians 
took me with them in order to go to Montreal, and set me to draw 
a large Sled with Provisions, my Arms being tied with a Rope. By 
the Time we got to Crown Point, I was so lame that I could not 
walk. The Indians went ashore and built a Fire, and then told me 
I must dance; to which I complied rather than be kill'd. When 
we sat off again I knew not how to get rid of my Sled, and I knew 
I was not able to draw it: but this Fancy came into my Head: I 
took three Squaws on my Sled and pleasantly told them / wished I 
I was able to draw 'em. All this took with the Indians; they freed 
me of the Sled, and gave it to other Prisoners. They stripped off 
all my Cloaths, and gave me a Blanket. And the next Morning 
they cut off my Hair and painted me, and with Needles and Indian 
ink prick'd on the back of my Hand the Form of one of the Scal- 
ing-Ladders which the French made to carry to Fort William 
Henry. I understood they were vex'd with the French for the 
Disappointment. 

We travelled about nine Miles on Lake Champlain, and when 
the Sun was two Hours high we stop'd; they made a Fire, and took 
one of the Prisoners that had not been wounded, and were going to 
cut off his Hair, as they had done mine. He foolishly resisted 
them, upon which they prepared to burn him; but the Commanding 

s March 18-19, 1757. 
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12 A NABBATIY 

Oftieer prevented it at this Time, But the next Night they made 
a Fire, stripped and ty'd him to a Stake, and the Squaws cut Pieces 
of Pine, like Scures,* and thrust them into his Flesh, and set them 
on Fire, and then fell to pow wawing and dancing round him; and 
ordered me to do the same. Love of Life obliged me to comply, 
for I could expect no better Treatment if I refus'd. With a bitter 
and heavy Heart I feigned myself merry. They cut the poor man's 
Cords, and made him run backwards and forwards. I heard the 
poor Man's Cries to Heaven for Mercy; and at length, thro' ex- 
treme Anguish and Pain, he pitched himself into the Flames and 
expired. 

From thence we travelled, without any Thing worthy of Notice 
happening, 'till we came to an Indian Town, about 20 Miles from 
Montreal. When we were about a Gun's shot from the Town, the 
Indians made as many live Shouts as they had Prisoners, and as 
many dead Ones as they had Scalps. The Men and Women came 
out to meet us, and stripp'd me naked ; after which they pointed to 
a Wigwam and told me to run to it, pursuing me all the Way with 
Sticks and Stones. 

Next Day we went to Montreal, where I was carried before 
Governor Vaudreuill and examined. Afterwards I was taken into 
a French Merchant's House, and there I lived three Days. The 
third Night two of the Indians that took me came in drunk and 
asked for me; upon which the Lady called me into the Room, and as 
I went and stood by the Door, one of them begun to dance the 
War-Dance about me, designing to kill me ; but as he lifted up his 
Hand to stab me, I catch'd hold of it with one of mine, and with the 
other knock'd him down, and then ran up Garret and hid. The 
I^ady sent for some Neighbours to clear the House of her Guests 
wliicli tlioy did. It was a very cold Night, and one of the Indians 
being excessive dnmk, fell down near the House and was found in 
tlic Morning froise to death. The Indians came to the House, 
and finding their Brother dead« said I had kill'd him ; and gathering 
a numl>or together with their Guns, beset tlie House and demanded 

* Skewers. 
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A NAEKATIV 18 

me of the Lady, saying I should die the most cruel Death. The 
Lady told me of it, and advis'd me to hide myself in the Cellar, 
under the Pipes of Wine; which I did. They searched the House 
and even came down Cellar, but could not find me. The Lady 
desired a Frenchman to tell the Indians That he saw me without 
the City, running away: they soon took after me, every Way. The 
Merchant pitying my condition, cover'd me with a BlanJset and 
carried me in his Conveyance about five Miles, to a Village where his 
Wife's Father lived, in order to keep me out of the Way of the 
Indians. When the Indians that pursued me had returned, and 
could not find me, they concluded that I was concealed by the Mer- 
chant; and applied to the Governor that I might be delivered to 
them in order that they might kill me for killing their Brother; 
adding, by way of threatening, that if I was not delivered up to 
them they would turn and be against the French. The Governor 
told them he had examined into the Matter, and found that I did 
not kill the Indian nor know any Thing about it; but that he froze 
to Death. On this they said they would not kill me, but would 
have me to live with them. The Governor then informed them 
where I was, and they came and took me with them to Montreal 
again, and dressed me in their Habit. 

On the 1st of May we set off to go to the Mississippi, where 
my Indian Master belonged, and two other English Prisoners with 
them. For several Days the Indians treated me very ill; but it 
wore off. We went in Bark Canoes, 'till we came to Lake Sacra- 
ment,* the first Canying-Place. We continued our Journey till 
we came to the Ohio, where General Braddock was defeated. Here 
they took one of the Prisoners, and with a Knife ript open his Belly, 
took one End of his Guts and tied to a Tree, and then whipt the 
miserable Man round and round till he expired; obliging me to 
dance, while they made their Game at the dying Man. 

From hence we set off to go to an Indian Town about 200 
Miles from the Ohio, where we arrived in 15 Days, and tarried three. 
The third Night one of the Indians had a mind to Kill me; as I was 

* Lake George. 
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14 A NARRATIV 

standing by the Fire he ran against me to push me into the Flames, 
but I jumped over, and Escaped being burnt; he followed me 
round and round, and struck me several Times with his Head 
and Fist; which so provoked me that as he was Coming at me 
again I struck him and knock'd him backwards. The other In- 
dians laugh'd, and said / was a good FeUoto. 

The next day we set off for the Mississippi, where we arrived 
the 28d of August, having passed over thirty-two Carrying-Places 
from our leaving Montreal. When we came here I was ordered to 
live with a Squaw, who was to be my Mother. I liv'd with her 
during the Winter, and was employed in Hunting, dressing 
Leather, &c., being cloath'd after the Indian Fashion. 

In the Spring a French Merchant came a Trading in Bark 
Canoes, and on his Return wanted Hands to help him; he prevailed 
with my Mistress to let me go with him to Montreal. When we 
came there, and the Canoes were unloaded, I w^ent into the Country 
and liv'd with his Wife's Father, and worked at the Farming Busi- 
ness for my Victuals and Cloathing; I fared no better than a Slave, 
The Family often endeavoured to persuade me to be of their Reli- 
gion, making many fair Promises if I would. Wanting to see 
what Alteration this would make in their Conduct towards me, one 
Sunday Morning I came to my Mistress, and said, Mother, will you 
give me good Cloaths, if I will go to Mass? She answered Yes, 
Son, as good as any in the House. She did so, and I rode to Church 
with two of her Daughters; in giving me Directions how to behave 
they told me / must do as they did. When we came Home I sat at 
the Table and ate with the Family, and Every Night and Morning 
was taught my Prayers. 

Thus I lived 'till the next Spring, when my Master's Son-in- 
Law, that bro't me from the Mississippi, came for me to return with 
him, as he was going again there to trade. I refus'd to go, and 
applied to the Governor. I was then put into Gaol, where I tarried 
6 weeks, living on Bread and Water and Horse-Beef. When some 
Prisoners were going to be sent to Quebeck, in order to be trans- 
ported to Old France, I went with them. Here we laid in Gaol 
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A NAKRATIV 16 

6 Weeks. But happening to see one of my Master's Sons, he 
prevailed with me to go back with him and work as fonnerly; I con- 
sented, and tarried with him till the 8th of September. 

There was at the next House an English Lad, a Prisoner; we 
agreed to run away together, through the Woods, that so, if pos- 
sible, we might get home to our Friends. But how to get Provi- 
sions for the Way, we Knew not; till I was allowed a Gun to kill 
Pigeons, which were very plenty here. I shot a number, split and 
dried them, and concealed in the Woods. We agreed to set off on a? 
Sunday Morning, and were to meet at an appointed Place: which 
we did, and began our Journey towards Crown-Point. After we 
had travelled 22 Days, 15 of which we had no Provision except 
Roots, Worms and such like, we were so weak and faint that we 
could scarce walk. My Companion gave out, and could go no 
further; he desired me to leave him, but I would not. I went and 
found three Frogs, and divided them between us. The next Morn- 
ing he died. I sat down by him, and at first concluded to make a 
Fire, as I had my Gun, and eat his Flesh, and if no Relief came, 
to die with him; but finally came to this Resolution: To cut off of 
his Bones as much Flesh as I could and tie it up in a Handkerchief, 
and so proceed as well as I could. Accordingly I did so, and biuned 
my Companion on the Day I left him. I got three Frogs more the 
next Day. Being weak and tired, about 9 o'clock I sat down, but 
could not eat my Friend's Flesh. I expected soon to die myself; 
and while I was commending my Soul to God I saw a Partridge 
light just by me, which I thought was sent by Providence. I was so 
weak that I could not hold out my Gun; but by resting, I brought 
my Piece to bear, so that I kill'd the Partridge. While I was eat- 
ing of it, there came two Pigeons, so near, that I kill'd 'em both. 
As I fired two Guns, I heard a Gun at a Distance: I fired again, 
and was answered twice. This roused me; I got up and travelled 
as fast as I could towards the Report of the Guns; and about half 
a Mile off, I saw three Canadians. I went to 'em, and pretended to 
be a Dutchman, one of their own Regulars, that was lost in the 
Woods. They brought me to Crown Point; upon which I desired 
to see the Commanding Officer. He knew me again, and asked me 
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how I came there. I told him my story and what difficulties I had 
met with. He ordered me to the Guard-House, and to be put in 
irons. About an hour after he sent me a Bowl of Rice. 

After I had been at Crown Point ten or twelve Days, the Com- 
manding Officer sent me back, imder a Guard of 12 Soldiers, 
to Montreal, in a Battoe, and wrote a Letter (as I afterwards under- 
stood) to my Master not to hurt me. 

When I came to the House, one of his Daughters met me at 
the Door, and pushed me back, and went and called her Father. At 
this House there was a French Captain, of the Regulars, billeted; 
he was a Protestant. He hearing my Voice, called me to him and 
asked me where I had been. Upon my telling him he called me a 
Fool, for attempting a thing so impossible. My Master coming in, 
took me by the Shoulder, and threatened to kill me for stealing his 
Gim when I ran away. But the good Captain prevented him from 
using any Violence. The Captain asked me if I had been before 
the CJovemor; I told him I had not; and he then advis'd my Master 
to send his Son with me (who was an Ensign among the Cana- 
dians) . When we came to a small Ferry, which we were to pass, 
I refus'd to go any further; and after a great deal of do, he went 
without me. On his Return, he said he had got leave of the Gov- 
ernor, that I should go back to his Father and work as formerly. 
Accordingly I lived with him 'till the 19th of November; and when 
Col. Schuyler was coming away, I came with him to Albany. 

Here I was taken Sick, and some of the Light Infantry prom- 
ised me if I would inlist, that they would provide for me; and hav- 
ing neither Friends nor Money, I was obliged to consent. They 
ordered me a Bed, and Care to be taken of me. Five Days after, 
they put me on board a Sloop, and sent me to Kingston, and put me 
into a Hospital, where I was three Months. 

The Regiment remained here till May, when we went to Al- 
bany, from thence to Fort William Henry, and then to Tionderoga 
and Crown Point; both of which Places surrendered to General 
Amherst. 
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On Sept. 19th, went PUot of a Scout to Cachanowaga,^ with 
Lieutenant McCurdy, and on our Return, as we were on Lake 
Champlain, turning a Point of Land, and under great Way, we 
discovered in a large Cove a French Brig,* but it was unhappily too 
late for us to make our Escape. We were pursued and taken 
Prisoners (being 7 in Number), and the next Morning sent to 
Nut* Island; where we were stripp'd by the Indians, and dressed 
after their manner. From thence we were conducted to Montreal 
and examined before the Gk)vernor; after which we were ordered to 
Prison. I applied to the Governor, and told him That I had been 
a Prisoner there two Years, and had liv'd with such a Farmer, and 
desired Liberty to go to him again; upon which he sent for my 
Master's Son, and being informed of the Truth of what I related, 
consented. 

I tarried with the Farmer till November 25th,' when by a Flag 
of Truce 250 English Prisoners came to Crown Point, where I 
rejoined my regiment. 

After repeated Application to General Amherst I was dis- 
missed, and returned in Peace to my Father's House the Begin- 
ning of January, 1760, after having been absent 8 Years and 
almost 8 Months. 

" O ! that Men would praise the Lord for his (ioodness, and 
for his wonderful Works to the Children of Men!" 

" Bless the Lord, O my Soul! " 

4 Caughnawaga. 

» At that time the French had several armed vessels on Lake Champlain. 

• Isle aux Noix. t 1759. 
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PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 

THIS paper was originally read at the Columbian celebration 
of July 4, 1892, at the "old French lines'' in Ticonderoga, 
when, on the motion of the late Mr. Joseph Cook, a copy was 
requested for publication. It was subsequently revised and en- 
larged and, on invitation, read before the Albany Institute in the 
city of Albany on January 8, 1898, when, on motion of Judge Van 
Alstyne, it was unanimously resolved, " That the thanks of the In- 
stitute be and are hereby given to Professor E. J. Owen for his able 
and interesting paper on the burial place of Lord Howe." 

In accordance with the request of many friends who are in- 
terested in the subject matter of the paper, the writer has been 
induced to publish the same, trusting that the arguments thus pre- 
sented may convince the reader that the remains of Lord Howe 
were in fact buried on the battle-field in the present village of 
Ticonderoga, and not at Albany. 

He desires to express his obligations for valuable suggestions 
and personal favors to Mr. D. Turner, of Washington, D. C, and 
John C. Fenton, Esq., of Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
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THE BUBIAL OF LORD VISCOUNT HOWE 

COME before you to present, as carefully as I am able, the 
claim of Ticonderoga to be the only resting place of the re- 
mains of Lord Howe. 



In these busy days of modem activity, it may seem of little 
moment as to what took place a century or more ago in a wilder- 
ness on our northern frontier. But to the student of history the 
probability or improbability of traditions or legends relating to 
past events becomes a most interesting study, and especially so when 
the event pertains to our Colonial History — a history which the 
genius of Parkman has so ably illustrated that we seem to have 
a personal knowledge of those heroic days and of the men who lived 
therein. 

I invite your considerate attention while we enter into this 
realm of the past and visit those scenes of the death and burial of 
LfOrd George Augustus Howe, remembering that he was the lead- 
ing Englishman in America at that time — the grandson^ of King 
George I. — the special favorite of William Pitt, Prime Minister of 
England — ^the idol of the army and beloved in England and 
America. 

It is not an imusual circumstance, in searching the records 
of past history, to find that either the place of birth or of death, 
or even the final resting place of not a few great and distinguished 
men has been so clouded with grave doubts as to present no suf- 
ficient or satisfactory assurance of the real truth of the case. There 
are so many notable evidences of this, familiar to all students of 
history, that we shall not spend any time in relating the many 
instances thus afforded. It is our purpose to present a few reasons 
why the former traditions relative to the burial of Lord Howe 

X There were three brothers Howe: William the soldier, Richard the sailor, and 
George Augustus, who was the eldest They were the children of the Viscount Howe 
hy an illegitiinate daughter of George I. Prof. Owen is wrong^ in his term of " grandson ** 
using it in the ordinary sense. 
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80 rest upon vague, uncertain and indefinite testimony that the 
accurate student may well be pardoned if he treats them with 
unbelief. 

It is true that while men of some repute as historians have 
accepted these traditions, others, of as great if not greater reputa- 
tion as faithful narrators of historical facts, though minutely de- 
scribing the soldier-life and death of Lord Howe nowhere refer 
to or accept the tradition that his remains were buried in Albany. 

The burial of a man, however distinguished, became in the 
early colonial days of anxiety and peril, a matter of little moment, 
and any supposition or impression as to the exact locality would 
naturally pass into history without any very thorough or careful 
examination, and thus be accepted as a fact. And so it has hap- 
pened, as it has in other instances, that historical writers have 
accepted a general tradition as to Lord Howe's burial, and without 
careful investigation have assumed its truth. 

We do not enter upon a discussion of the credibility of this 
tradition in any spirit of self-assumption, for we well know the 
difficulty involved in attempting to antagonize a long cherished 
tradition, but rather with the hope that the real truth of the case 
may be made manifest beyond any reasonable doubt. 



The tradition relative to the removal of the remains from 
the battle-field and their burial in Albany may be stated as follows: 

After the death of Lord Howe, young Philip Schuyler, an 
officer in the colonial army, was directed to convey his remains 
back to Albany for sepulture. He did so, and they were buried in 
some place in Albany. The place is generally supposed to be St. 
Peter's Church, known then as the English church. 

This statement is generally followed by the historians Lossing 
and Watson. 

Assuming that the remains were thus conveyed to Albany and 
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buried, it would be reasonable to suppose that the grave of so 
distinguished a man would have been marked with a monument 
or some suitably inscribed tablet or stone. Not to have done so 
would imply great neglect and a seeming indifference to the mem- 
ory of a man so dear to the American colonists. 

And yet there is no pretence of the existence of any such 
mural tablet. In fact there was none; and as a natural result we 
have a variety of accounts touching the place of burial, the coffin 
and the remains. 

It is interesting to note these differences of statement or 
opinion or fact, as they are the substance of the entire claim fur- 
nished in behalf of Albany as the place of sepulture, and we present 
the same as fully as we are able to do. They may be separately 
stated as follows: 

First. The civic procession upon the reception of the re- 
mains. 

Second. The burial and the various re-interments. 

Third. The various coffins and their contents. ' 

We will briefly dispose of the civic procession without par- 
ticular comment. Undoubtedly if Howe's remains were removed 
to Albany they must have been interred with suitable ceremony. 
Lossing and Watson in their histories refer to such a procession, 
but give no authority for their statements. No proof exists of any 
such fact beyond these alleged historical statements. A letter 
written in Albany, July 15, 1758, and sent to a New York news- 
paper, relates his death, speaks of his many good qualities, but does 
not mention or even allude to any such alleged ceremonial proces- 
sion. Such a letter, written within nine days of the death, must be 
considered as good contemporaneous history of what actually oc- 
curred in the city of Albany. The utter silence of all the letter writ- 
ers of that period regarding any military or civic display at Albany 
is at least very significant, for if he were biuded in Albany there 
was no reason for any secrecy, but if he was really buried on the 
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battle-field, as we shall endeavor to show, there was the utmost 
reason for profound secrecy. Such silence, therefore, grew out 
of utter ignorance of any such fact. 

In regard to the burial and various re-interments we have the 
following conflicting statements: 

Proctor says that the remains were first placed in the 
Schuyler vault; then at some unknown time placed under the 
chancel of St. Peter's Church, where they rested nearly forty 
years. When the church was demolished in 1802 they were 
removed to the Van Rensselaer vault; afterwards they were 
placed in the new Van Rensselaer vault in the Rural Ceme- 
tery where they now rest. 

Watson says that they were at once buried in St. Peter*s 
Church. 

Munsell says that a tradition prevailed to a considerable 
extent that the remains were buried under St. Peter's Church, 
but that there seems to have been no authority for it what- 
ever. He also mentions another tradition that they were buried 
under the old Dutch church, and the further report that the 
remains were afterwards removed to England. 

Another writer (W. W. Crannell), in an elaborate article 
in the Albany Evening Journal under date of November 9, 
1889, alleges that the body may have been placed temporarily 
in a vault prior to placing the same in St. Peter's Church. 

There is a curious discrepancy in the various accounts re- 
garding the coffins which enclosed the remains. 

Proctor states that when first deposited they were in a 
double coffin of lead. Watson says that at the time of the 
exhumation in 1802 a double coffin was revealed. The outer 
one of white pine was nearly decayed, the other of heavy 
mahogany almost entire. 
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Referring to the same exhumation, the Evening Journal 
of March 80, 1859 says that there were persons then living 
who recollect that at the time of the exhumation in 1802 the 
coffin was covered with canvas and that saturated with tar: that 
this coffin was then enclosed in another and then deposited un- 
der St. Peter's Church. 

At the exhumation in 1859 only one coffin is claimed to have 
been seen by any witness. 

There is the same variety of testimony regarding the contents 
of the various coffins as related by the different witnesses. 

Watson says that at the exhumation in 1802, when the lid of 
the coffin was removed, the remains appeared clothed in a rich silk 
damask cerement in which they were enshrouded on his interment. 
The teeth were bright and perfect, the hair stiffened by the dressing 
of the period, the queue entire, the ribbon and double brace appar- 
ently new and jet black, and all on exposure shrunk into dust. 

In the Evening Journal of November 9, 1859, it is stated, 
on the authority of an eye witness present at the exhumation 
in 1859, that the single coffin contained, besides several bones, 
a large tuft of human hair about six inches long, which was 
tied with a black silk ribbon; that the coffin bore no inscription 
but was supposed to contain the remains of Lord Howe. 

LfOssing says that he was informed by Mrs. Cochrane that 
when the coffiin was opened many years after the burial, the 
hair had grown to long flowing locks and was very beautiful. 

The Evening Journal of March 80, 1859, states that: 
" This morning the remains of a coffin were discovered, and in 
it were found the bones of a large-sized person. That these 
were the remains of Lord Howe there can be little doubt. Two 
pieces of ribbon in a good state of preservation were found." 

Mr. L. B. Proctor, of Albany, states in the Evening Post,. 
{Hf. Y.), October 17, 1889, that \dien the remains were re- 
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moved to the Rural Cemetery they were then inspected, and 
with the bones were found relics of military dress, such as 
buttons, a gold buckle, and other military insignia. 

An interesting item of alleged evidence is found in the 
treasurer's book of St. Peter's Church, as follows: " 1758, Sept 
5. To cash Rd for ground to lay the Body of Lord how & Pall 
— 5. 6. 0." No burial register covering the year 1758 has been 
found. 

It is believed that the foregoing statements represent all the 
evidence that can be found to substantiate the alleged fact that 
the remains of Lord Howe were buried in Albany. 

Upon a careful consideration of the same, it will be found 
that the allegation as to the conveyance of the remains from the 
battle-field, and the civic and military funeral at Albany, rests upou 
the sole authority of a letter of Mrs. Cochrane written forty-four 
years after the event. She was the daughter of Philip Schuyler,, 
born in the year 1781. We have no information whatever as to 
whence she derived her knowledge, so that it may be determined 
how far her statement is worthy of credit as an historical fact. 
It therefore stands alone, unsupported by any corroborative testi- 
mony whatever. Indeed there is every presumption against its 
accuracy. 

Such a removal and burial is not mentioned in any military 
or civil despatch, newspaper or journal, diary or letter of the time, 
published or printed in England or the colonies. The official docu- 
ments or archives of the city of Albany are equally silent. The 
despatches of General Abercromby do not refer to it, and the let- 
ters of his brother officers, written from the head of Lake George 
under dates of July 9, 10, 12, 18, 1758, though describing the 
death and their sorrow, are also silent as to the final disposition 
of the remains; and yet the very same letters minutely describe the 
conveyance of the wounded Major Duncan Campbell to Fort Ed- 
ward, their hopes for his recovery, his death and burial, and even 
the very location of his grave. How does it happen that not a word 
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is written regarding the disposition of the dead general? Surely 
if the remains were indeed taken to Albany, his comrades would 
have gladly attested to the fact. If they so tenderly refer to the 
sepulture of the dead major how much more would they have been 
likely to give the same facts regarding their lamented general, 
the acknowledged idol of the whole army! 

It may be asked why should there be such silence regarding 
his final resting place? The answer is evident. There would have 
been no silence if his remains had been taken to Albany; but if 
his remains had been hastily buried on or near the battle-field, as 
these officers well knew, there was every reason for complete si- 
lence, lest by careless or injudicious word or speech, intelligence 
might be conveyed to the enemy. History tells us that the French 
commander paid sixty livres for an English scalp. Under such 
encouragement, so atrocious were the acts of the Indians that they 
even dug up the remains of the brother of Major Rogers, in order 
that they might possess his scalp. Hence the need of absolute se- 
crecy in the event of the burial of a private or officer on the battle- 
field. 

The partisan Rogers has left an elaborate journal of the war, 
m which he minutely gives the particulars of Abercrombie's cam- 
paign and the death of Howe; but he is also silent as to the dispo- 
sition of the body. 

The London ffles of the Gazette and the Daily Advertiser of 
those days contain a number of letters, dated at Albany and sent 
to officials and friends in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
describing Abercromby's defeat, the death of Howe, and the re- 
turn of the army, but do not mention the arrival of the remains 
and the military display at Albany. 

Neither Parkman or Bancroft, though referring to the monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, allude to any disposition of the re- 
mains. 

As the tradition owes its origin to a member of the Schuyler 
family, it may be interesting to consider a few facts authenticated 
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by history relative to its connection with Lord Howe. Mrs. Sdiuy- 
ler, or " Aunt Schuyler/' as she was commonly called, lived at the 
Flats, now Watervliet. She was the mother of Philip Schuyler. 
In her memoirs it is related that Lord Howe so won her heart that 
she loved him like a son, and though not given to such effusion, 
embraced him with tears when he left her to lead his division to 
the lake. His last night prior to his departure was passed under 
her hospitable roof. 

It is related in the same memoirs that two or three days after 
the battle a horseman was seen riding furiously down the road 
from the north, bare-headed and in great haste. Pedrom (Peter) 
Schuyler, apprehensive of bad news, ran out to meet him. Without 
checking his horse the rider cried out to him that Lord Howe was 
killed, and the British army defeated. Mrs. Schuyler sank under 
the stroke and broke out into bitter lamentations. 

As the battle occurred on the 8th of July and the army reached 
the head of Lake George on the night of the ninth, this messenger 
must have started from Fort William Henry for Albany on the 
morning of the tenth, so that it was probably the twelfth or thir- 
teenth when he reached the home of Mrs. Schuyler — or five or six 
days after the death of Lord Howe. 

It is evident, therefore, that as late as July 12 or 18 Mrs. 
Schuyler first learned of the death. At least five or six days after 
the event of the death no funeral cortige had reached Albany. But 
the tradition states that the remains were started on the seventh. 
If so, they should have reached Albany before the messenger, or, 
if delayed by bad roads, have been passed by him on the way; 
notice of which, if it had happened, he would surely have given. 
But the messenger is also silent as to any such funeral cortige. 
The family history of the Schuylers is also silent. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that such an event, the arrival of the remains, the funeral 
and burial — if any such there were — would have been passed over 
in silence, when the family were so interested in the man himself? 

In that delightful home of the past, that noble-hearted lady, 
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whose afTection for Howe was almost that of a mother, would 
have sacredly received the remains for the last fmieral ceremonies. 

Lossing says that Gteneral Schuyler did not leave any auto- 
biography in the form of a diary or narrative of his career; of 
his early life we have little knowledge except in the form of family 
traditions. 

If the tradition that he conveyed the remains of Lord Howe 
was true, an honor so great would surely have been referred to in 
the memoirs of his mother. But it is also a matter of history 
that Philip Schuyler did not go on with the army in its advance 
to Ticonderoga, but remained at Fort William Henry as commis- 
sary in charge of the army stores and provisions, and naturally 
knew nothing of the hattle until the return of the defeated army 
on the ninth. 

It may he also stated that it was the custom in all cases where 
it was possible, to remove the remains of England's distinguished 
sons, who had fallen in battle, from foreign lands to their native 
country. This was done a year later in the case of General Wolfe, 
who fell at Quebec. There are many other instances. It is only 
reasonable to believe that the same would have been done in the 
case of Lord Howe if there had been a reasonable presumption 
that his remains had been deposited in Albany. 

There is a tradition in the Howe family, alluded to in the 
following extract of a letter from the present head of that house: 
He says " it is clearly proved that the idea of removing the remains 
for the purpose of burying the same in Westminster Abbey was 
given up, and this tends to show that there must have been some 
difficulty in finding where the remains were laid.'* 

This tradition, which is as worthy of credit as any statement 
of Mrs. Cochrane, is to the effect that Sir William Howe, a brother 
and a colonel in a British regiment in the battle of Quebec, after 
peace was declared, returned to New York by way of Ticonderoga 
and Albany, with the object of endeavoring to find the remains of 
his brother for removal to England, and that he f aikd in his efforts.. 
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It is only natural to suppose that the famfly and friends must 
have made some effort m that direction, and not difficult to be- 
lieve, that in such a wilderness it would be no easy task to locate 
the grave. 

In view of these facts it may he safely asserted that there is 
no authentic record, no statement, official or otherwise, written 
or printed at that time, which can he produced to prove the truth 
of the tradition that the remains were taken to Albany. 

We further assert that the statements, as to the alleged final 
resting place of the supposed remains in the city of Albany, are 
so confused and contradictory as to convey absolute doubt, as to 
the degree of reliability to be placed upon such evidence. 

The first point we have just discussed being well taken, it 
follows of necessity that a striking difference would be found in 
the accounts as to the locality of the place of burial. As long as 
there is no contemporaneous history, reUable in itself, there would 
naturally be many and various accounts as to the place of sepulture. 
And so we find the facts to be. No accounts agree; all differ. 
Ingenious and ably conceived theories attempt to solve the problem, 
but it is, to say the least, unfortunate that no inscription or other 
mark of identification has been shown which would of necessity be to 
a certain extent conclusive as to the fact. It is true that Elkanah 
Watson claims that the identity of the grave in the old English 
church was established by a coat of arms. But he stands alone. 
It is not referred to by any other witness. In a matter of so great 
importance it is very strange that the same or other marks of 
identification should not have been found in subsequent graves. 

The various descriptions of the coffins, as well as their con- 
tents, are at variance and equally unsatisfactory. 

This, in itself, seems apparently unimportant, but when con- 
sidered in connection with so many other discrepancies has its own 
particular weight. 

Each account differs as to the material of which the various 
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coffins were constructed. There is no agreement whatever, and this 
seems to be one of the many strange features of the case. The 
witnesses have either drawn upon their imagination or they have 
not seen the same coffin. This is the only legitimate conclusion. 

Watson says that in 1802, at that exhumation " all on expo- 
sure shrunk to dust, which was conveyed by vulgar hands to the 
common chamel house and mingled with the promiscuous dead." 
If this was true in 1802, how did it happen that in 1859 so many 
undecayed relics purporting to be the veritable remains were found? 
If Watson be correct, what shall we say of the statements of the 
other witnesses? 

Perhaps the argument might be briefly stated thus: Tradition 
says the remains of Lord Howe were buried in St. Peter's Church. 
An unmarked coffin was found in St. Peter's Church containing a 
few relics. Therefore, in the absence of any other claimant, this 
coffin contained the remains of Lord Howe. 

Watson further says that at the exhumation of 1802, the hair 
was found stiffened by the dressing of the period, the queue and 
the ribbon apparently entire. 

Other persons also, without observing quite as much as Mr. 
E. Watson, saw at the same time the hair in a good state of preser- 
vation, dressed in the fashion of the day {Albany Evening Journal, 
March 80, 1859). Mr. Crannell, in 1859, saw the hair and the 
ribbon that held the queue. 

Others saw only the ribbon. Others again saw a tuft of hair 
about six inches long which was tied with a black ribbon stained 
but undecayed. 

But Mrs. Cochrane has a wonderful account and surpasses 
all other witnesses. She says the hair had grpwn to long flowing 
locks, and was very beautiful. 

We only quote these statements as to queues and flowing 
locks for the purpose of saying that according to the testimony of 
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Mn. Gnwt'i Memoirs, Howe's hair wu cropped dost, and he or* 
dered every one else to do the fuane. 

The entry in the treasurer's book of St. Peter's cfauich does 
not, of itself, establish the fact of the burial there. 

In view of the uncertain and conflicting testimony as to the 
disposition of the remains claimed to have been taken to Albany, 
this entry might merely relate to the fact that there had hetn a 
purchase of some ground in anticipation of the reception of the 
remains. Under no circumstances would the mere purchase of a 
burial lot for the dead of itself prove the fact of the interment of 
the dead in the lot, unless corroborated by other evidence. Besides, 
it is a curious fact that the entry is in the nature of a debit entry. 
The entry is in September, two months after the death of Lord 
Howe. May we not as well infer that the entry has reference 
to money refunded by the church after it was found impossible to 
bring the remains to Albany? 

Here again a most important link in the chain of evidence is 
wanting. The burial register, so unfortunately lost, would have 
furnished positive proof. 

Thus it must be apparent to any unprejudiced mind, after a 
careful consideration of all the evidence presented, that the claim 
in behalf of Albany, as the burial place of the remains of Lord 
Howe, is not founded upon fact but rests solely upon conjecture 
and supposition. Whatever evidence has been presented rests upon 
traditions confused in the object and place; traditions not found 
in contemporaneous history and without any tangible foundation, 
doaimentary or otherwise; traditions which no accurate historian 
would accept after a careful and painstaking investigation. In 
fact, the leading historians of this colonial period have not accepted 
these traditions and thus given them the seal of their authority. 

The whole argument may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Different men have seen different coffins, and different men 
have seen the coffins deposited in different places. But there is 
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not a scintilla of evidence that any one of these coffins contained 
the remains of Lord Howe, 

In the further progress of this paper, it may he well to con- 
sider a few facts relative to those early colonial days and to briefly 
describe the localities of Abercromby's campaign so far as they 
may be connected with the subject matter of this discussion. 

For five years succeeding the year 1755 Albany was the prin- 
cipal base of military operations on this continent. 

Between Albany and Lake George was the great carrying 
place on the Hudson where General Lyman had begun a fortifi- 
cation, which his men called Fort Lyman, but which was afterwards 
named Fort Edward. Two Indian trails led from this place to 
the waters of Lake Champlain, one by way of Lake George and 
the other by Wood Creek. In 1755 the Lake George trail was 
opened into a road; over which, by reason of trees, stumps, roots, 
and swamps, carriage or travel was necessarily slow. 

The main route from Albany was from Half Moon (the 
present town of Water ford) along the banks of the Hudson to 
Stillwater; thence by water to Saratoga; thence by road to the 
upper falls; thence by boat to Fort Edward, and thence across the 
country by the new road to Fort William Henry at Lake George.* 

The country around and on either side of this route was a 
dense wilderness or forest, affording opportunities for many strong 
bands of Canadians and Indians to threaten serious mischief and 
cut off small parties. 

Ticonderoga, the objective point of Abercromby's campaign 
of 1758, was a high rocky promontory at the junction of the outlet 
of Lake George with Lake Champlain. The French fort was 
named " Carillon.'' The distance from the fort to the lower falls 
on the outlet was scarcely two miles. Here was a saw-mill built 
by the French. The only road or path was called the " carrying 
place," and this extended from Lake George to a point near the 

* Parkman*s Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. L p. 387. 
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Mw-mill. It is shown on a map in Parknum's Montcalm and 
Wolfe, vol. II., page 94. ''Mountain and vaUey lay wrapped in 
primeval woods: " a forest exceedingly dense and heavy, obstructed 
with undergrowth and faUen trees in every stage of decay. In 
such a scene one hundred and thirty-four years ago Howe fell and 

^ From the giant tangled dark woods 
In the Trout brook at the ambush. 
Wet with mists of roaring cascades, 
Floateth up his strong white spirit** 

• ••••• 

In the abbey of Westminster, 

Wrote his name young Massachusetts; 

Carved the word Ticonderoga 

In the proud and pallid marble.*** 

It is authentic history that on the evening of the 4th of July, 
1758, the British and Colonial army, under the command of Gen- 
eral Abercromby, was lying at the head of Lake George prepara- 
tory to an attack upon Fort Carillon, then commanded by 
Montcalm; that they embarked in the morning of the 5th on the 
waters of that beautiful lake — a superb spectacle of the pomp 
and panoply of war — that at five in the afternoon they reached 
Sabbath Day Point, where they waited until eleven at night; that 
at day-break of the 6th they entered the second narrows near 
Rogers' Rock and at noon the whole army landed near the present 
steamboat landing at Baldwin. Rogers, the ranger, was ordered 
forward with his men to reconnoitre, while the main army was 
formed for the march. Rogers reached what was known as the 
rising ground and there remained, a fourth of a mile from the 
saw-mill. This rising ground is the slope of the hill where the 
present Academy and Union school is located, and is also noted on 
the map before referred to. In the meantime Lord Howe, with 
Major Putnam and two hundred Rangers, marched at the head 
but at some distance in advance of the principal column of the 
army. 

Suddenly they encountered a company of the French, not a 

* Joseph Cook. 
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part of the main army, but a small party who had been watching 
the approach of the British and, seeking their own lines, had lost 
their way. Shots were exchanged. A hot skirmish ensued and 
Lord Howe, shot through the breast, dropped dead. 

The place was near Trout Brook, about seventy-five rods from 
where Rogers was stationed; so near that as soon as Rogers heard 
the firing he turned and attacked the same party of French, who 
were soon put to flight. 

" The British army was needlessly kept under arms all night 
in the forest, and in the morning was ordered back to the landing 
whence it came." 

Such are the facts related by authentic history. 

It is our purpose to show that the remains of Lord Howe 
were buried near the place where he fell, and that such burial was 
a matter of necessity. 

The death occurred in the heated month of July. The army 
was in fighting trim, unencumbered with any superfluous baggage. 
Hence there were no suflicient appliances for the proper embalming 
or preservation of the dead. Without such means it is unreasonable 
to suppose that the body could have been properly carried over a 
long and difficult route, necessarily occupying several days, with 
frequent changes of land and water travel. 

Besides, such removal was not practicable, in view of the danger 
attending the same. 

Rogers, who as a participant in these very scenes is of the 
highest authority, says in his Journal that at once upon the repulse 
of the army on the 8th of July, he sent out five scouting parties 
on both sides of the lake (Gteorge), and went with one himself. 
The scout extended to Fort Edward. On the 8th he found a 
party of French and Indians, one thousand in number, on the east 
side of the lake. On the 17th a British regiment was attacked half 
way between the head of the lake and Fort Edward. 
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It is a matter of history that the wilderness between the lake 
and Fort Edward was continually traversed by bands of Indians 
and French in search of plunder and scalps, down to a period as 
late as the final evacuation of Ticonderoga by the French in Am- 
herst's campaign. It would therefore have been manifestly hazard- 
ous to have attempted to convey the remains to Albany, requiring 
at least the services of a stronger detachment for a guard than 
could well have been spared at the time. 

Watson's statement of the departure of a single barge with 
its naturally small company seems well nigh absurd when we con- 
sider the character and condition of the roads, the necessity of 
slow travel, as a funeral cortige, and the innumerable dangers of 
the journey. Such an attempt would have provoked speedy cap- 
ture by a daring and watchful enemy. 

It may be further stated that the exigencies of the time as 
well as military custom did not warrant any such removal. 

When Howe fell, the army were in a peculiar condition of 
doubt and uncertainty. They were kept under arms in the dense 
forest the whole night of the 6th. Rogers held his place on the 
rising ground. It was evidently a general expectation that they 
might be attacked by the French at any time. General languor 
and consternation affected the courage and spirit of everybody. 
There was no order or discipline. All thought was necessarily 
turned towards their present condition. All that could have been 
done for the lamented dead was done. The extreme probability 
of a contest at any minute, the character of the weather of a hot 
summer month and the doubtful issue of impending events, all 
constrained a speedy burial. About seventy-five rods from the 
place where Howe fell was the oak knoll or rising ground where 
Rogers and his Rangers were placed. This was a suitable place 
for the burial, as it was near the ancient carrying place and about 
twenty rods east of the old military road. Such a place as this 
in so dense a forest might the easier be identified at any future 
time. 

We can well imagine that sorrowful scene — perhaps in the 
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early evening hours of the 6th — the open grave, the manly forms 
of the Rangers, Putnam, Stark, Rogers and Peterson, the un- 
fortunate Abercromby, the groups of soldiers, Campbell of Inver- 
awe, " silent and gloomy, for his soul was dark with f oreshadow- 
ings of death." A few short words are said ; the coffin is placed in 
the grave; a stone hastily lettered by Peterson, one of the Rangers, 
is put at the head of the coffin to identify the remains; the ground 
is carefully replaced so that hostile Indians may not wantonly dis- 
turb the dead, and the sorrowing group of soldier friends separate 
for their posts of duty during that long trying night, leaving the 
dead hero in his last restful sleep. 

So Braddock was buried nearly four years before near the 
Great Meadows in the road, and men, horses and wagons passed 
over his grave, effacing every sign of it lest the Indians should 
find and mutilate the body. 

So Colonel Williams was buried after the battle of Lake 
(Jeorge, some twenty rods from where he fell, and the place was 
not discovered until long years thereafter. And so Howe was 
buried secretly to prevent Indian atrocities. The great battle of 
the 8th was fought, and no British soldier saw the locality until 
the following year. In the fluctuating events of the war the grave 
was left imdisturbed. There is a tradition, before referred to 
in the present Earl Howe's letter, that some attempt was made 
to locate the place for the purpose of removal to England. Sub- 
sequently followed the stirring events of the war of the Revolution 
and the place had been forgotten. 

THE GRAVE RECENTLY FOUND IN TICONDEROGA WAS BEYOND ANY 
REASONABLE DOUBT THE GRAVE OF LORD HOWE. 

The circumstances of the discovery are as follows: 

On the 8d of October,1889, a workman (Peter Duchane)* 
while engaged with others in digging a trench close by the door- 
yard fence of Mr. E. M. Gilford, four feet or more under ground, 
came upon a piece of decayed board; still digging he lifted out 

• French, Duch€$ne, 
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a large stone close against the board, then a human skull, then other 
bones of a human skeleton but so old and decayed that in ex- 
huming them from the stiff clay they were considerably broken. 
The teeth were those of a young man, and round and white as to 
the crowns. The top of the coflSn had fallen in. The sides, head 
and bottom were there, but so rotten that it fell to pieces with a 
slight pressure. The wood was thought to be pine reduced to about 
half an inch in thickness. 

The locality is the same rising ground we have before men- 
tioned. The ground has never before been disturbed to any depth, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The highway, on 
the side of which the remains were found, has been where it now 
runs for more than ninety years. No burial ground was ever within 
a mile of the spot and there is no tradition or knowledge of any 
burial there. 

Interest was at once aroused. The stone was examined. It 
was a hard limestone about ten inches long by six or seven inches 
wide, flat on one side and oval on the other, weighing twenty or 
twenty-five pounds. It was encrusted with clay. In consequence 
of a letter or character being partly visible it was carefully 
washed, and to the surprise of everybody an inscription in capitad 
letters was found cut in the hard surface in four parallel lines 
across the stone, the letters being two-thirds of an inch high and 
wide, thus: 

MEM OF L^ HOWE KILLED TROUT BROOK. 

The letters were apparently pricked with a bayonet or other 
sharp pointed instrument. It was found evidently standing up- 
right against the head of the coflin. A fragment of a brass button; 
also several nails — old fashioned hand-made, such as are found in 
the old fort — ^were found, but nothing more. 

The locality is identified with the eventful scenes of those dis- 
astrous days of 1758. It was in fact the only ground continuously 
held by the English during the 6th and 7th of July. It was a 
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part of the " rising ground " already mentioned. All testimony 
of the past and present shows that the ground has been undisturbed 
except by the lowering or grading of the surface some two feet, 
making the original depth of the grave nearly six feet. 

It was discovered by the merest accident, by a man who can 
neither read nor write, and who had never heard of Lord Howe. 
There are no charges of fraud or deceit. The stone was at no time 
in the possession of any person who could or would have tampered 
with it. It was simply impossible for Duchane, the finder, to have 
attempted any fraud, and the high character of those who were 
present and aided in clearing the stone is a sufficient answer to any 
such suggestion. 

The " o " of the " Lo " is smaller than the other letters, corre- 
sponding to the then prevalent practice in all papers and documents 
of designating the title of Lord by that abbreviation. The words 
"killed Trout Brook" are very significant, as being a fair and 
the only description at that time which could be given of the place 
where Howe was shot. The name Trout Brook is found on all the 
old military maps and charts of the vicinity. 

Under the circumstances of the case it seems, beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, that this grave so unexpectedly discovered was the 
last resting place of the gallant hero. The lettered stone is a relic 
that bears on its face the seal of truth. It is a silent witness to 
the establishment beyond a question of the identity of the remains. 
Its presence in that grave can be accounted for on no other hy- 
pothesis. It presents affirmative testimony not to be gainsaid. 

But the proof so furnished is further most clearly substan- 
tiated by a tradition handed down in the Peterson family, now 
living in Ticonderoga. 

In Rogers' muster roll is found the name of J. Peterson, a 
Ranger. He was a resident of Claremont, N. H., at the time 
of the old French War. Men are now (1898) living who remem- 
ber " old Peterson," so called because he reached the patriarchal age 
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The Peterson family have been known in T ic oo deioga for 
three generations as very intelligent and especially upright and 
truthful people, and any statement made by them is deserving of 
the highest respect. 

The statement thus relateil, is the only voice out qt tbcfpast 
which gives even a hint or a suggestion as to what happened on 
the battle-field after the death of Lord Howe. It is worthy of 
credence as being connected with a family history, handed down 
and retained with an honorable pride by those whose ancestors took 
part in the stirring events of colonial times. Many an old veteran's 
story has gone into and become a part of our own war chronicks, 
all the more interesting as minute details are thereby furnished 
which documentarj' history fails to record. 

It was natural to suppose that it would be necessary in the 
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future to remove the remains to England, and hence every possible 
measure to identify the grave. 

If any attempt was ever made to find the place, and the tradi- 
tions of the Howe family show that there was such an effort, it 
was fruitless. It could not well be otherwise. All external marks 
of burial being carefully effaced for precautionary reasons, it 
would naturally be difficult to locate the place in the midst of a 
dense forest even with the aid of any of the original participants. 

A distinguished writer of Scotland, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
bom in 1789, in his famous accoimt of the Vision of Campbell, of 
Inverawe, in which he minutely describes the movements of the 
army, speaking of the burial of Lord Howe, uses these significant 
words : 

" That he had so acquired the esteem and affection of the 
soldiers that they assembled in groups around the hurried grave 
to which his venerated remains were consigned and wept over 
it in deep and silent grief . . . and then returned to the 
landing place, which they reached early in the morning." 

Thus perished, in the early manhood of an illustrious career, 
the one man around whose name cluster the affectionate regards 
of the grateful colonists, so beloved by his associates that even Stark, 
of Revolutionary fame, was wont to say that had not death sepa- 
rated them he might have become a Tory and fought under British 
colors. " The noblest Englishman that has appeared in my time, 
and the best soldier in the British Army " was the testimony of the 
gallant Wolfe; " a character of ancient times; a complete model of 
military virtue " was the appreciative evidence of Pitt. 

In memory of his virtues, for his services had not reached 
their full fruition, he received an honor from one of the leading 
colonies granted to no other leader in that war, not even to the 
hero of Quebec. The province of Massachusetts Bay, by order of 
the Great and General Court bearing date February 1, 1759, thus 
resolved : 
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" Bearing testimony to the sense which the province had of 
the services and military virtues of the late Lord Viscount 
Howe, who fell in the last campaign, fighting in the cause of 
the colonies, and also to express the affection which their 
officers and soldiers bore to his conunand: 

Ordered that the sum of 250 pounds be paid out of the 
publick treasury to the order of the present Liord Viscount 
Howe, for the erection of a monument to his Liordship's mem- 
ory, to be built in such manner and situated in such place 
as the present Lord Viscount Howe shall choose and that 
His Excellency, the Governor, be desired to acquaint his Lord- 
ship therewith in such manner that the testimony be engraved 
on such monument/* 

And yet in view of all these facts regarding the greatness of 
the man; his honorable reputation, the love of his friends and 
comrades; his illustrious ancestry and the favor of the great men 
of the nation, we are required to believe that while Westminster 
Abbey was deemed honored in containing his monument, his re- 
mains were at the same time lying unhonored and unmarked under 
some church or in some vault in Albany, 

" and none so poor to do him reverence/' 

The supposition is repugnant to the mind of every reasonable 
person. The filial duty of the two brothers, who were but a short 
time afterwards in America, the loving tenderness of the colonies, 
would gladly have conveyed the remains to his ancestral home if 
they had rested where they could have been found. 

But the grave on the oak knoll, a strange resting place for 
England's hero, failed to disclose its secret until one hundred and 
thirty years thereafter, and then the chance blow of a workman's 
pick told the long forgotten story. 

It was a sad death; a young hero in the fond anticipation of 
coming glory cut off within sight of his crown. It was a sad and 
lonely grave amid the dense shades of a vast wilderness, far away 
from kindred and home; but it is all the more sad to know that in 
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view of the so-called traditional claims presented by Albany news- 
paper writers and imaginative historians, the remains cannot even 
now have suitable burial amid the scenes of his old home. 

If this paper may be the means of directing the attention 
of this honorable Institute to a more complete investigation of the 
alleged Albany traditions, it will have accomplished its purpose, 
for they will be foimd to be without foundation and of no historical 
value. 

E. J. Owen. 
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THE DEATH OF LORD HOWE 

A POEM PUBLISHED IN THE SCOTS MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 1758 

BuTAKinA mourns her youthful hero slain. 
And sorrows flow thro* all her martial train; 
The fair their tears, the brave their sighs bestow. 
And sad America bewails for Howe, 
Albion, with secret pride her son beheld, 
Form*d for the Senate or the hostile field ; 
Youthful in action but in prudence old. 
In counsel steady and in danger bold; 
The soldier brave, with patriot soul complete, 
Rever'd by all, "the virtuous, good and great" 

Voluptuous ease his manly breast abhorr*d. 
When kindred nations British aid implored. 
Without command to fields of death he rov*d. 
And fell a victim to the cause he lov'd. • 

Oft has America extolled his care 
To form the legions for the dangerous war; 
How brother-like he bore with generous heart 
The soldier's duty with the leader's part; 
Oft has beheld him with belov*d delight 
Inure his vet'rans to the ambush fig^t 
By great example he their breasts inspir*d 
To brave all danger horrid war requir*d. 
Thus wisely trained, the adventurous van he led. 
And fell the first among the honored dead. 
So dy'd the hero, as he lived approv'd 
By all lamented as by all belov'd. 

But cease your sorrows, Britons weep no more, 
Since grief cannot your fav'rite chief restore. 
Then from your thoughts the fatal truth convey; 
Bdiold his brothers honoris call obey. 
Proud to avenge a slaughtered brother's cause. 
Fond to deserve their country's best applause. 
Great is our loss, so dreadful be their rage. 
As ruin'd Gallia only can assuage. 

'Tis done! Brave Richard to the fight returns. 
The Gauls affrighted fly, their navy bums. 
William again shall scour the hostile plain. 
And foes shall fly his youthful ire in vain. 
Thomas enraged shall draw the avenging steel. 
Till Gallia's sons their triple fury feel. 
That these survive, imperious Lewis know 
Who fear the terrors with the name of Howe. 

Written at Nottingham (the home of Lord Howe) October 93, 1758. 
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LOSSING in his " History of General PhiUp Schuyler," after 
referring to the advance of the British, says: " In this man- 
ner they had proceeded about two miles and were crossing a 
brook (Trout Brook) within the sound of the rushing waters of 
Ticonderoga, when the right centre, conmianded by Lord Howe in 
person, came suddenly upon a French party of about three hun- 
dred men, who had lost their way and had been wandering in the 
forest for twelve hours. ... At the first fire Lord Howe 
was struck by a musket ball and expired immediately. . . . On 
the 7th, another boat had passed over the lake upon a different 
errand. It contained the body of the young Lord Howe. . . . 
It was carried on a rude bier to Fort Edward and thence to Albany 
in a batteau. Major Schuyler caused it to be entombed in his 
family vault; and there it lay many years, when the remains were 
placed in a leaden coffin and deposited under the chancel of 
St. Peter's Church in that city. They rest there still. We have 
observed that Lord Howe, as an example to his soldiers had cut his 
fine and abundant hair very short. When his remains were taken 
from Schuyler's vault for re-entombment, his hair had grown to 
long flowing locks and was very beautiful/' 

Macauley's History of New York claims that Howe was shot 
by an Indian, but has not a word to say of the burial. 

Weise's History of Albany says " by some it is said that the 
corpse was interred in a vault of the English church; by others in 
one of the Reformed Protestant Dutch churches." 

Watson in his History of Essex County says : 

" The body was conveyed to Albany and bin*ied in St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church, which stood in the middle of State 
Street. His obsequies were performed with every pomp of 
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military display and all the solemnities of religious rites. An 
heraldic insignia marked the location of the grave. Forty-four 
years elapsed, and in the progress of unprovement that edifice 
was demolished, and the grave of Howe exposed. A dovble 
coffin was revealed. The outer one, which was made of white 
pine, was nearly decayed ; but the other, formed of heavy ma- 
hogany, was almost entire. In a few spots it was wasted and 
the pressure of the earth had forced some soil into the interior. 
When the lid was removed, the remains appeared clothed in a 
rich silk damask cerement, in which they were enshrouded on 
his interment. The teeth were bright and perfect, the hair 
stiffened by the dressing of the period, the queue entire, the rib- 
bon and double brace apparently new and jet black. All on 
exposure shrunk into dust, and the relics of the high bred and 
gallant peer were conveyed by vulgar hands to the common 
chamel hov^e and mingled with the promiscuous dead!* 

The author adds by way of a foot-note that he was indebted 
in part " to a published letter of Mrs. Cochrane for the fact of 
the interment of Howe in St. Peter's and to the manuscript of El- 
kanah Watson for the circumstances of his exhumation." 

Mimsell, in his Collections on the History of Albany, vol. I., 
page 890, says: 

" A tradition prevailed to a considerable extent that the re- 
mains of the Lord Howe who was killed in Abercromby's 
campaign in 1758 were buried under St. Peter's Church re- 
cently demolished (1859). There seems to have been no au- 
thority for it whatever. There is another tradition that he was 
buried under the old Dutch church and his remains afterwards 
removed to England." 

In the same volume, page 446, he further says: 

" It is stated in one of the city papers that one of the 
bodies found under St. Peter's Church is supposed to have 
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been that of Lord Howe, from the fact that the deceased wore 
long hair. Colonel David Humphreys in his Life of Gen- 
eral Putnam states, and on the authority of the latter, that 
Lord Howe cut off his own hair and required the soldiers of 
his regiment to do the same." 

In the Albany Evening Journal of March 80, 1859, we find 
the following statement : 

" This morning the remains of a coffin were discovered, 
and in it were found the bones of a large-sized person. That 
these were the remains of Lord Howe there can be but little 
doubt. Two pieces of ribbon in a good state of preservation 
were found among the bones, which are supposed to have boimd 
his hair together. There are persons now living in this city 
who distinctly recollect the fact of their removal from beneath 
the English church, as it was then called, to the grounds of 
the present St. Peter's. It is alleged by them that the cofiin 
was covered with canvas and that saturated with tar; that it 
was opened and exhibited the hair in a good state of preserva- 
tion dressed in the fashion of the day. The coffin was enclosed 
in another and then deposited under St. Peter's Church.'' 

In a letter to the New York Evening Post under date of 
October 17, 1889, Mr. L. B. Proctor, described as the "State 
Historian," although we have no knowledge of any such office 
at that time, is quoted as authority for the following statements: 

1. That the body was first placed in the Schuyler vault. 

2. Then under the chancel of St. Peter's Church. 

8. Then in the Van Rensselaer vault. 

4. Finally in the new Van Rensselaer vault in the Rural 
Cemetery, "where they now rest." 

He is also quoted as saying that " when the remains were re- 
moved from the old Van Rensselaer vault to the new one in the 
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Rural Cemetery, they were then inspected and with the bones were 
relics of military dress, such as buttons, a gold buckle that probably 
encircled the sword belt in which his lordship was buried, and other 
military insignia/' 

In London Notes and Queries of August, 1859, the following 
extract is taken from the Albany Argus; 

" We believe it is a tradition rather than a matter of record 
that the remains of a British nobleman which were buried 
under the chancel of the old English church when it stood in 
the middle of State Street were taken up and re-interred under 
the present church (1859) when it was built in 1804. The tra- 
dition moreover asserts that his name was Lord Howe. . . . 
There is no monument, mural tablet, gravestone or even a 
pavement inscription to mark the spot or attest the fact." 

The Colonial History of New York, edited by E. B. O'Cal- 
laghan, M. D., in a foot-note (vol. X., page 785) refers to the old 
tradition. There is no reference to any burial in the text; hence 
it furnishes no additional weight, being merely a repetition of the 
story. 

James Kent, in his biographical sketch of Philip Schuyler, 
says that the latter " was with Lord Howe when he fell by the 
fire of the enemy on landing at the north end of the lake; 
and he was appointed (as he himself informed me) to convey 
the body of that young and lamented nobleman to Albany 
where he was buried A\ath appropriate solemnities in the Epis- 
copal Church." 

Lossing says that Schuyler remained at the head of the lake 
to superintend the forwarding of supplies for the use of the army. 
Hence he could not have been present with Lord Howe at the 
time of his death. 

Schuyler may have been appointed to take the remains to Al- 
bany but there is no contemporaneous evidence whatever to the 
effect that he did. 
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Munsell's Annals of History of Albany from 1620 to 1850, 
a minute narrative of recorded events, fails to mention or even refer 
to any reception or disposal of the remains in Albany. 

General Philip Schuyler died November 18, 1804, and was 
buried in the family vault of Hon. Abram Ten Brook. It is a 
safe presiunption, therefore, that the general did not own a family 
vault. 

Niles' Historical Narrative of the War in New England (vol. 
v., page 467) edited by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
after narrating various stories regarding the battle not to be found 
in any other history, says, "The body of Lord Howe was soon 
after brought to Albany and honorably interred." 

Mr. Niles died in 1762. The manuscript of his narrative had 
been laid away in some trunk or box, where it remained for half 
a century or more. It was found by accident and placed in the 
hands of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which published it 
in 1856 after revising and correcting the manuscript. 

A star (*) placed after the word ''interred^' in the text of 
the narrative as quoted above refers the reader to Minot's History 
of Massachusetts, vol. II., page 89 and note. Holmes' Annals, 
vol. II., page 82 and note, and Bancroft's History of the United 
States, vol. IV, pages 299, 808. 

As these references are to modern authors, who lived from a 
half to three-quarters of a century after the death of Mr. Niles, 
it is evident that the above quotation as to Howe's burial has been 
added by those who " revised and corrected " the manuscript for 
publication, and it not entitled to any consideration as contem- 
poraneous authority. Besides it is strange that the writers, to 
whom reference is thus made, make no mention of any burial in 
Albany, and do not corroborate the statements of the text in re- 
spect thereto. 
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THE London Ildify Adzrrtner md die GmartU mocd in tke 
montfaf of August and September, 1758* contain a nun- 
ber of American letters, long and short, dated at the head of 
I^ake George, Albany, New York and Boston, giiing minute de- 
scriptions of the campaign and in particular the manner in which 
Lord Howe was killed and his many noUe qualities, but refer in 
no instance to any disposition of bis remains. 

The Gentleman's Magazint contains two letters dated at Lake 
George, July 14 and 15, 1758, which gire no account of any re- 
moval of the remains to Albany. 

General Abercromby's despatch dated ^Army Headquarters* 
I^ake George, July 12, 1758," says not a word of any disposition 
of the body, although referring appropriately to Lord Howe's 
death. 

The following historians of that period do not allude to any 
conveyance of the remains to Albany: Rogers* Journal, Hutchin- 
son's History of Mass. Bay, etc, Humphreys Life of Putnam, 
Memoirs of Gen. Stark, Bancroft's History of the United States, 
Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe. 

The following letter, written in Albany under date of July 
15, 1758, and printed in the London Daily Advertiser of August 
22, 1758, contains no reference to the Albany obsequies and buriaL 
It is written nine days after Howe's death, and certainly within or 
shortly after the period of the alleged lying in state and burial in 
Albany: 

" It is with the utmost concern I acquaint you that Vis- 
count George Augustus Howe, Baron of Clenawly in the 
county of Fermanah, in the Kingdom of Ireland, on Thurs- 
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day, the 6th inst., July, was slain, valiantly fighting the French 
at Tieonderoga. This excellent young nobleman, at an age 
when others go to learn the art of war, at once appeared a 
finished statesman and general, sober, temperate, modest and 
active and did his business without noise. This brave man on 
his arrival in America entered into the spirit of the country and 
the enemy he was to engage; exercised his regulars in ' bush- 
fighting,' accustomed himself to long marches, carried his own 
provisions, generally soldier's fare — bread and pork — ^and by 
his example encouraged and brought over many to his discip- 
line. This, all who had known him can affirm. Should I en- 
large on the virtues of the deceased it would exceed the design 
of your paper." 

The silence of this letter touching the Albany burial is very 
significant 

According to Lossing, General Schuyler, who is claimed to 
have taken the remains to Albany and in whose vault they were 
said to have been placed, sailed for England February 16, 1761, not 
quite three years after Howe's death. Surely if the remains had 
been placed in his vault or in any place in Albany he would have 
taken them with him to England, as a manifest duty not only to 
himself, as a friend, but also to the mother and brothers of Lord 
Howe. 

The Scots (Edinburgh) Magazine of August, 1758, re- 
ferring to the death of Howe says " July 6, killed in an action 
near Ticonderoga in North America, George Augustus Howe, 
Lord Viscount Howe, an Irish peer, member from Notting- 
ham, colonel of the 55th regiment of foot, and a brigadier on 
the American establishment. His lordship is succeeded in 
honors and estate by his brother Richard Howe." 

But there is no reference to any burial. 

Captain David Holmes of Connecticut commanded a company 
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in Colonel Fitch's regiment at the battle of Tieonderoga, July, 
1758. He was the author of four volumes of manuscript which 
comprised his " orderly books." These passed into the possession 
of Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., minister of the First church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. Holmes, in his Annals of America, quotes 
largely from this manuscript in regard to the old French war and 
particularly, Abercromby's campaign, but finds no record regard- 
ing any disposition of the remains of Lord Howe. 

Extracts from the Memoirs of an American Lady by Mrs. 
Anne Grant: 



This lady in her younger years was a friend of the various 
representative families of Albany and vicinity and among 
others of Mrs. (Aunt) Schuyler, the mother of PhiKp Schuy- 
ler. She narrates many things of interest in connection with 
Abercromby's campaign, and referring to the reforms made 
by Lord Howe in the service says : " He forbade all display 
of gold and scarlet in the rugged march they were about to 
make, and set the example by wearing himself an ammunition 
coat, one of the soldiers', cut short. The greatest privation of 
the young and vain yet remained. Lord Howe's hair was fine 
and very abimdant. He however cropped it, and ordered 
everyone else to do the same. * * * The night before the 
army moved, Madam and Lord Howe had a long and serious 
conversation. In the morning his lordship proposed setting 
out very early, but Aunt Schuyler had breakfast ready, which 
he did not expect. He smiled and said he would not disappoint 
her as it was hard to say when again he might breakfast with 
her or any other lady. * * * A few days after Lord 
Howe's departure, in the afternoon, a man was seen coming 
from the north, galloping violently without a hat. Pedrom 
(Mrs. Schuyler's brother) ran instantly to inquire the cause. 
The man galloped on crying out Lord Howe was killed. 
* * *" She further states that Mrs. Schuyler had her house 
and bam fitted up as a hospital for the wounded, and speaks of 
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her extreme kindness and continues, " Could I clearly arrange 
and recollect the incidents of this period, as I have often heard 
them, they would of themselves fill a volume/' 

Mrs. Grant left Albany prior to 1810, and yet, strange to say, 
she makes no statement regarding the disposition of Lord Howe's 
body. Her narrative, so far as he is concerned, ends with the tid- 
ings of his death as brought by the messenger. It seems impossible 
to believe that her story of those eventful days, so minute and parti- 
cular in other respects, even to details of the reception and care of 
the wounded after the battle, should have failed to mention the 
Albany funeral and burial, if any such event had taken place. 

The published letters and correspondence of William Pitt, 
Prime Minister of England, contain no letter or other writing in 
any way referring to the burial of Lord Howe. 

Extract from letter of D. Turner, Washington, D. C. : 

" I have searched thoroughly in the Congressional Library 
at Washington the Gentleman's Magazine from August to 
December, 1758, inclusive, also the numbers for the year 1759, 
and also the Scots Magazine. I then went through with the 
utmost care the files of the London Daily Advertiser (of which 
not a number is missing) subsequent to July 1st, 1758, to the 
end of the year, also other contemporaneous history. I found 
several letters giving in full the account of the advance, the 
death of Lord Howe, the defeat and the return of the army to 
the head of Lake George; also the names of some of the 
wounded, the case of Major Campbell, his death and burial at 
Fort Edward, but not a word or a reference in any form as to 
the disposition or burial of the remains of Lord Howe. It is 
a very singular fact, most worthy of attention, that neither 
Abercromby, Pitt, Schuyler, Aunt Schuyler, the officers at- 
tached to the expedition, nor any of the contemporaneous 
writers have a word to say as regards what was done with Lord 
Howe's remains. 
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If the body had been taken to Albany, why was not the 
fact recorded? There could surely have been no reason for 
any silence in regard thereto if such had been the fact. But 
if the remains were buried at Ticonderoga, on the soil of the 
enemies* scalpers, we can readily understand why the strictest 
secrecy should be observed. 

Show us a line from a newspaper, letter or magazine writ- 
ten or printed at the time of the French war; or a monument, 
tablet or gravestone on which even the letter ' H * is engraved 
or any mark to sustain the Albany story, then it may be pos- 
sibly admitted that there is a slight cause to put some credence 
in the tradition. In the absence of such evidence, the tradition 
has no legal or authentic foundation.'' 



testimony reoabding the marked stone found in lobd howe^s 
grave, ticonderoga, n. y. 

State of New York, | ^^ 
County of Essex, J 

On this 1st day of June, 1891, before the undersigned, a notary 
public in and for said county, came Joseph Peterson, to me well 
known and whom I certify to be entirely respectable and worthy 
of full credit, and who being duly sworn by me, deposes and says: 

That he resides in the town of Ticonderoga, in said county, on 
Trout Brook, and is 59 years of age. That his father, Benjamin 
Peterson, was a native of Claremont, N. H., and came from Bar- 
net, Vt., to Trout Brook valley, and settled there in September, 
1887, and died there at the age of 91 years, a few years ago. 

An uncle of said Benjamin Peterson, named Amasa Peterson, 
had settled on Trout Brook a few years before deponent's father 
so came there. Two or three years after Benjamin Peterson so 
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settled on Trout Brook, deponent's grandfather, whose name was 
Ephraim Peterson, came from the east, and lived with his son Ben- 
jamin mitil said Ephraim's death. He was 92 or 98 years old then, 
and died at Trout Brook aged 95 years or upwards. Said Amasa 
Peterson was about five years younger. He died aged between 92 
and 95 years of age. Amasa Peterson was a school teacher, and 
said Ephraim was a veterinary surgeon. The foregoing are mat- 
ters of family history gathered by deponent from his father and 
said old men. 

That deponent, while said grandfather and granduncle were 
living in his father's family, often heard them talk of their father's 
services in the old French war, about Ticonderoga and vicinity, and 
of Trout Brook. Their father told them that at that time the 
forest in Trout Brook valley was the worst jungle that he ever 
traveled through. This place was called Trout Brook at the time. 
(1755-58) 

They said that for thirty years their father was an Indian 
fighter and scout and minute man. Deponent was greatly inter- 
ested in what they said of the events of that war in Ticonderoga,^ 
and his memory of their statements is distinct. He heard the same 
many times. 

They said that their father was in Captain Rogers' company 
of Rangers. That they had an older brother who was in the same 
war, but in a provincial regiment, an enlisted soldier. That this 
brother was killed in the assault on Fort Ticonderoga, July 8, 1758, 
two days after Lord Howe's death. Their father told them that 
he was present under Captain Rogers, and he was not far from 
Lord Howe when the latter was shot — on the 6th of July. 

The old man, their father, told them that Howe was killed on 
the east side of the outlet of Lake George, about opposite the mouth 
of Trout Brook, and he told them that he was present at Lord 
Howe's burial, and being a stone cutter by trade, he was ordered 
to mark a stone to be put in the grave. And that he lettered a 
stone and put it in the grave, to identify the body afterwards. He 
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said that Lord Howe was buried in the highest ground right op- 
posite the mouth of Trout Brook, and east of the outlet of Lake 
George. From their father's description of the spot they thought 
they could go very near the spot themselves. 

He told them that in that war he worked at the building of 
Fort George, at the head of Lake George, and upon other forts 
in these parts. 

Deponent further says that it is a part of the family history 
handed down in the family, that his said great grandfather moved 
from Bridgewater, Mass., to Claremont, N. H., before the old 
French war. And that he was a " minute man *' and ranger or 
scout under Rogers, and that he lived to a very great age being 107 
years old or upwards at his death. 

Joseph Peterson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 1st day of June, 1891. 

John C. Fenton^ 

Notary Public, 

Essex County. 

State of New York, ) 
County of Essex, j 

On this 19th day of January, 1898, personally came before 
the undersigned, a notary public, residing in Ticonderoga, in said 
county, Peter Duchane, to me known and whom I certify to be 
respectable and entitled to credit, and who being duly sworn by 
me deposes and says: 

That he resides in said town and is a workman. That on the 
8d day of October, 1889, while deponent and others were digging 
a drain along the elevation of ground east of Trout Brook in said 
town, and about one-fourth of a mile southerly from the outlet of 
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Lake George, deponent uncovered a decayed wooden coffin contain- 
ing the remains of a man. That said spot was marked by the stone 
inscribed " Mem. of L° Howe, Killed Trout Brook." This stone 
was placed against the head of the coffin. No inscription was vis- 
ible on the stone at that time, it being covered by a film of clay which 
filled all the letters of the inscription. The stone was laid on the 
bank of the ditch and was left there imtil a day later when John C. 
Fenton, the town clerk of said town, requested deponent to bring 
the stone to his office, which deponent then did. No letters were 
yet visible on the stone. By said town clerk's directions deponent 
then washed the clay from said stone at a sink near by. The in- 
scription then appeared in the precise condition now visible on the 
stone. The stone has never since its discovery been marked no? 
tampered with in any manner, nor has any tool of any sort been 
used upon the stone or the inscription. That deponent, at the re- 
quest of said town clerk and the town supervisor, placed the stone 
in the custody of said town officers directly after the inscription 
was so discovered and the same has ever since been in their custody 
until the last two or three months, during which time it has been 
in deponent's custody, except for a short period during which Prof. 
E. J. Owen had the stone in his possession to take the same to 
Albany to illustrate his lecture upon the death and grave of Lord 
Howe. That the stone is now in precisely the same condition it was 
in when the clay was first washed out of the inscription as aforesaid. 

The said coffin laid about four or four and one-half feet below 
the surface, with the head and this stone in the ditch deponent was 
digging, and the body of the coffin extending easterly under the 
sidewalk along the roadside at the place. 

A piece of graphite rock of four or five pounds' weight also 
laid at the head of the coffin beside the stone. No specimen of 
graphite rock is known to exist within four miles of the spot in 
question. Deponent further says that the human bones, together 
with several wrought nails from the decayed coffin, were taken up 
from the said grave at the same time after the discovery and at 
once delivered into the custody of the said town officers, and were 
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enclosed in a tightly njuled box and » cndoaed hare remained to 
this time in the potseasion of the said town officers, tii: town derk 
and supervisor. 

His 
Petek -r DircHAXB. 
Mark. 
Sworn to before me this 19th 
day of July, 1898. 

John C. Fextox, 

Notary Public, 

Essex County. 

State op New York, ) ^ 
County of Essex, J 

On this 20th day of January, 1893, at Ticonderoga, in said 
county, before the undersigned personally came John C. Fenton, a 
resident of said town, whom I certify to be a counselor at law and 
town clerk of said town, who, being duly sworn by me, deposes and 
says: 

That he is an attorney and counselor at law and town clerk of 
said town of Ticonderoga. That in regard to the grave, the in- 
scribed stone and the human remains discovered in said town on the 
third day of October, 1889, and supposed to be the remains of 
Lord Howe, deponent says that he was present at the time of said 
discovery of the same, and saw said grave, cofRn and remains, and 
saw the latter taken from the ground. That said himian bones, 
contained in a securely fastened box, have ever since that time been, 
and are now, in deponent's possession as town clerk. 

That by deponent's direction Peter Duchane, thfe workman 
who discovered the grave, brought the stone found at the head of 
the coffin in the bottom of the grave, to deponent at his office, the 
day after the discovery. At this time no inscription was visible, 
the stone being covered by a film of clay, which filled up the in- 
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scription entirely. By deponent's direction said Duchane washed 
said stone in a sink hard by. This cleansing revealed the inscrip- 
tion " Mem. of L® Howe Killed Trout Brook " as it appears at this 
day, and as Duchane was unable to read, deponent was the first per- 
son after the discovery to see and read the said inscription. By 
deponent's advice the stone, with the remains found in the grave, 
was directly afterwards placed in the custody and possession of 
deponent as town clerk and Charles A. Stevens, the supervisor of 
said town, for safety. And the same have constantly remained 
in their possession imtil about two months prior to the date hereof, 
when the stone went into the custody of said Peter Duchane with 
whom it has remained to this date except for a few days, during 
which Prof. E. J. Owen had the stone in his possession to take it 
to Albany to illustrate his essay upon Lord Howe's death and place 
of burial. 

No mark has been placed on or removed from said stone since 
its discovery. It has not been changed or tampered with nor sub- 
jected to any experiment whatever since its removal from said 
grave. The inscription, the several letters and the surface of the 
stone remain in the precise condition first revealed by the washing 
of the clay from the same as above described. The letters appear 
to have been formed with a punch of some sort, perhaps the point of 
a bayonet, used as a punch with a hammer. 

On the removal of the clay, the letters appeared as fresh as 
they do now. There has been no change in their appearance. As 
above stated the human bones found in said grave, with some frag- 
ments of the coflSn, still remain in deponent's possession, but so 
decayed that it is apparently impossible to tell the kind of wood of 
which it was made. 

John C. Fenton. 

Sworn to before me this 20th 
day of January, 1898. 

P. J. Finn, 

Notary Puoltc. 
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State op New York, ) . 
County of Essex, J 

On this 19th day of January, 1898, before the undersigned, a 
notary public of said county, residing in the town of Ticonderoga, 
personally came Charles A. Stevens, to me known, who being duly 
sworn by me, did depose and say: 

That he is a merchant and resident of said town, and that in 
the month of October, 1889, and at and after the time of the dis- 
covery in said town of the grave, supposed to be the grave of Lord 
Howe, and of the inscribed stone in said grave, deponent was the 
supervisor of said town of Ticonderoga. 

That directly after the discovery of said grave and stone the 
said stone was delivered to deponent as supervisor and John C. 
Fenton as town clerk of said town for safe-keeping, by Peter 
Duchane, the person who discovered said grave and stone. That 
the said stone remained in their custody from that time, until about 
two months ago, when the possession thereof was resumed by said 
Duchane. 

That during the possession of said stone by said town officers, 
the same was not, nor have the letters thereof been changed or al- 
tered or tampered with in any manner. No tool has been used upon 
the stone or the inscription. Both are now in the same condition 
they were in when discovered. Nothing has been added to or taken 
away from the same. 

That the human remains found in the said grave and which 
were at the same time delivered into the possession of the same two 
town officers for safe-keeping, still remain and have ever since re- 
mained, in the office and actual custody of said town clerk. 

Cha&les a. Stevens. 
Sworn to before me this 19th 
day of January, 1898. 

John C. Fenton, 

Notary Public. 
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On this 21st day of January, 1898, personally came before the 
undersigned, a notary public of said county, residing in the town 
of Ticonderoga, Dr. Rollin C. Wilcox, well known to me and whom 
I certify to be a physician and surgeon in good and regular stand- 
ing in said town and county, and who being duly sworn by me, 
deposes and says: 

That he resides in said town of Ticonderoga and is a physician 
and surgeon, and has practiced in said town for twelve years last 
past. 

That deponent has seen and carefully examined the human 
remains discovered in said town in October, 1889, said to be the 
remains of Lord Howe. That the same were in the custody of 
John C. Fenton, town clerk of said town, when deponent examined 
said remains, and were exhibited to him by said town clerk, who in- 
formed deponent that they were the same bones which had been 
found with the stone, inscribed with the name and death of Lord 
Howe and which, as such, had been deposited with said town clerk 
and supervisor in October, 1889, and had been in his actual posses- 
sion ever since that date. 

That deponent saw and examined the skull (in pieces) the 
teeth, the bones of the arms and legs, and other smaller bones of the 
skeleton. That they are very old and in a crumbling condition, be- 
ing very light and friable from age. 

That they are the bones of a man and in deponent's opinion the 
bones of a young man or a man of middle age. The teeth are 
sound and unworn and are not the teeth of an old man. That the 
skull is in pieces, being divided at the sutures, but the pieces of the 
skull being more dense are less crumbling or friable than the other 
bones. In taking the bones from the stiff clay in which they had 
so long laid, they were somewhat broken. With the said bones, 
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deponent saw some pieces of the wooden coffin in which they were 
found. These pieces were so decayed and sponge-like that depon- 
ent could not determine the species of wood of which the coffiin was 
made. 

R. C. Wilcox. 
Sworn to before me this 21st 
day of January, 1898. 

John C. Fenton, 

Notary Pvblic, 

Essex Coimty. 

Extracts from some of the many letters received by the Author. 
From Francis Parkman, the eminent historian: 

''Your statements are verj clear and the evidence which sustains them furnishes 
▼ery strong reasons to believe that Lord Howe was buried not at Albany, but near the 
spot where he was killed, not far from the mouth of Trout brook." 

From Ezra Brainard, president of Middlebury College: 

''I am much obliged to you for the copy of 'The Burial of Lord Howe.' I have 
read it through with deep interest and am convinced of the correctness of your view.** 

From Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Bishop of Albany: 

** I am bound to say that Mr. Owen seems to me to have made out very thoroughly 
both sides of his case. He certainly has shown that there is absolutely no trustworthy 
evidence of the burial having taken place in Albany, and I think he gives very good reason 
to believe that the burial reaUy did take place at Trout brook.** 

From Hon. J. S. Landon, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York: 

'*At the time of the discovery in your village of the memorial stone, I became 
interested in the question of the place of Lord Howe*s burial, and made such examination 
as my time and facilities would admit. I came to the conclusion that the remains were 
never removed to Albany. Your investigation is much more thorough than mine was and 
after reading your paper I am satisfied you are right** 

From Dr. A. Vanderveer, one of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York: 

** I wish to thank you for reprint of your paper, which I have studied with a great 
deal of earnestness and interest. It seems to me that you are entirely correct in your con- 
clusions and that there is no force whatever in the argument presented in the theory that 
Lord Howe was buried here in this city.** 

From Rev. James E. Coley, Secretary of the Saugatuck His- 
torical Society, Westport, Conn. : 

** I have read your pamphlet with intense interest and desire to say that, to my 
mind, there is every necessary evidence to prove that the g^ve of Lord Howe has been 
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discovered in Ticonderoga, and that the remains found were truly those of that gallant 
man. It seems to me that the evidence is unanswerable. You have done a good work 
and though a stranger, I want to thank you for it The monogpraph shows much valuable 
and pain^aking research and I am sure the proof must be conclusive to all except perhaps 
to Albany skeptics. I shall be surprised if your paper does not lead to a universal accept- 
ance of this historical proof, and to the abandonment of those old-time and worthless 
traditions about Lord Howe's burial place.** 

From General Selden E. Marvin, Albany, N. Y.: 

** I have read the monogpraph with deep interest and must say the Professor makes 
out a strong case in favor of Ticonderoga as being the place where Lord Howe was buried 
as against the multiplicity of views in favor of Albany, the latter, however, seemingly not 
having as authentic a record as the former.** 

From Joseph Cook, the eminent Boston lecturer: 

** I congratulate you on the convincing power of your arguments in your admirable 
pamphlet on the burial of Lord Howe. They are thus far wholly unanswerable by those 
who think Lord Howe was buried in Albany. For one I must give you my adherence 
most cordially, for as the evidence now stands, your position seems to me unassailable.'' 

The remains of Lord Howe, enclosed in an oak casket, bearing 
on a brass plate the inscription " George Augustus, Lord Viscount 
Howe, re-buried July 81, 1899," were exposed to view.* In the 
casket was a bullet picked up inside the coflSn by Mr. E. M. Giff ord, 
when the remains were dug up, probably the ball that killed Lord 
Howe. There was also placed in the casket a lead box containing 
a certificate that the remains were those disinterred October 8, 1889. 

The boulder, which had been covered with a large American 
flag and the ensigns of England and France, was then uncovered. 

The Doxology was sung and the meeting closed. 

Memorial Stone in the Oak Grove^ Ticonderoga 

Dedicated on ChampUUn Day, July SUt, 1899. 
These are the men whose glorious names we own; 
Preserve them long, thou gpray Memorial Stone. 
Red Chiefs, Champlain, Montcalm, Lord Howe, Burgoyne, 
Star gproups with Amherst, Putnam, Allen, join; 
Honor we give the honest and the brave. 
Nor truth nor valor bury in the grave. 

God*s heroes live, nor yet have done their part; 
They flame toward Heaven in every high-bom heart. 
On tiptoe here last stood the proud New France, 
On tiptoe Britain, with a lion's glance. 
Saw here her stateliest hour, her checked advance. 
Beneath these Western suns. Long may they roll 
Resplendent, vivifying part and whole; 
Illume united lands, in God's control 

—Joseph Cook. 
* At the meeting, July SI, 1891. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

Elijah Fisheb^s Journal, of which the following pages are 
a carefully copied transcript, is not, as might be supposed from the 
author's announcement on the fourth page hereof, made up from 
memory, but is a consolidation of several diaries which he kept 
from time to time. The consolidation was made by him in 1784, 
after he had settled in Sylvester, Canada, now Turner, Maine. 
The original Revolutionary Journal is in my possession, and is 
much dilapidated, and some parts hardly legible, but enough re- 
mains to show that he faithfully copied it into his '"book." In 
preparing this copy fqr the press I have aimed at correctness, 
though I have not always felt sure that I had in all cases found the 
right word. The orthography I have not changed, nor made cor- 
rections in grammar, or otherwise, preferring to present the simple 
story of his experiences of nine eventful years, in his own way. It 
adds the testimony of another witness to the hardships of those 
days that tried men's souls. 

Wm. B. Lapham. 

Augusta, March, 1880. 
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PREFACE 



Of all war-records, that of the private soldier shows least of 
the ''pomp and circumstance of war/' It is usually a plain* 
straightforward record of f act, devoid of ornament but frequently 
dealing in no uncertain way with the shortcomings of superiors and 
comrades alike. This one is one of the very few such, dealing with 
the Revolutionary War, that have been preserved. The author 
was evidently a somewhat sickly youth, often on the sick list, yet 
not lacking in courage or patriotism. Though twice forced out by 
illness, he enlisted a third time and after that tried the Navy for a 
change, and soon had a taste of the prison-ship Jersey. 

His matter-of-fact accounts of the various battles in which 
he sbared, and the details of hardships suffered, are inimitable. 
As one of Washington's Life Guard, he did not see quite as much 
active service as others, and he seems to have escaped the suffering 
of Valley Forge altogether. 

The story of his experiences after discharge is not the least 
important part of the Journal — ^showing as it does the hardships 
the soldiers encountered in their search for employment, the way 
in which they were frequently cheated of their earnings, and 
forced to sell their pay warrants for a trifle. Oddly enough he 
does not mention his marriage, though that day is not accounted 
for in the Journal. The entry under May 16, 1788, is character- 
istic of one who all through his trjring experience seems to have 
been an even-tempered, steady-going, religious New England sol- 
dier — one of the rank and file for whom no monuments are raised 
but who, doing "the next thing" steadily, constituted the bone 
and sinew of our Revolutionary forefathers. 
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6 PBEFACE 

For elucidation of the various phonetically-spelled names, 
etc, — I am indebted to Mr. William Nelson of the New Jersey 
Mr. Nathan Gkx)ld, of the Maine, Mr. O. 6. Hammond, of tli^ 
New Hampshire and Dr. S. A. Green of the Massadiusetts His- 
torical Society, as well as Mr. C. F. Read, clerk of the Bostonian 
Society. 

W. A. 
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GENEALOGICAL 

EujAH F18HSR was bom in Norhm^ Maaa., June 18^ 1758. His father and 
his grandfather also were named John. Elijah had seven brothers^ all of whom 
0enred more or less in the War for Independence. From some statements in the 
Journal it would seem that the father had deceased previous to the war^ and 
that the mother with her children^ lived in Attleborough. Ebeneser^ the older 
brother of Elijah^ came early to Winthrop^ Me.^ and had children bom there. 
Two sisters also came to Maine^ one of whom lived in Greene and the other 
in Monmouth. 

Elijah Fisher was married to Jerusha Keen of Turner^ Me.^ but bom in 
Taunton^ Mass.^ at Turner^ Dec. 10^ 1784. He lived a few years in Tumer^ 
then moved to Minot and finally to livermore in 1799> where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. His first visit to Maine was in May^ 1782. The children 
of Elijah and Jerusha Fisher were as follows: 

John^ bom Aug. 27, 1786. He removed to Parkman^ where he died 
in June^ 1858^ leaving &y^ children. 

Jerusha^ bom June I, 1788. Married in March^ 1814^ to John 
Keen of Turner. 

Mary B.^ bom June ftS, 1791^ died unmarried^ in January^ 1842^ 
in Livermore. 

Elijah^ bom July l6^ 1798. He lived tm the home farm and took 
care of his father and mother^ and died unmarried^ in June^ 1855. 

Grinfill^ bom June 29, 1795^ married in December^ 1828^ had seven 
children. 

Sarah^ bom June 17^ 1798^ married in December^ 1857> to Moses 
Berry^ who died in Aprils 1875. She lives (1880) on the old home- 
steady in Livermore. 

Priscilla^ bom Jan. 1^ 1801^ married Isaac Briggs of Plympton^ 
Mass.; lives in Winthrop and has four children. Her husband died in 
August^ 1868. 

Salome^ bom March 22^ 1806^ married Joseph Woodsum. She 
lives on the old homestead in Livermore and has two children. 

Elijah Fisher enlisted three times during the war^ and served nearly 
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•is jean. At the age of aerenleen he was at the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
helped build the worka whieh were thrown up during the nig^t and ao aaton- 
iahed the British officers the following morning. He was for a while a member 
of Washington's Life Guard, under Capt Caleb Oibbs. He rec d Ted a pension 
for many jears before his death. He quite earij united with the church, and 
was a sincere and devoted Baptist. 

The Journal begins with his first enlistment, in 1775, and closes with 1784, 
two jears after he came to Maine. 
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Elijah Fisher's Book, Where in is a Memarandum of His Travels 
and Preseedings or Events thai Was Wirihif a Remark that Has Not 
Slipi Memmary Sence May, 1776, UntU Now. 

Stlybstkr^ February the 4, 1784. 



JOURNAL 



1775 

MAY 5th I begin my Jimal with my first Enlisting with 
Capt. Moses Soiapp of Mansfield for Eight Months. 

29the. We Left Mansfield and Mareh'd for Roxbury 
and Jin'd Colo. I. [James] Reed's^ Ridgment and we had our 
Quarter's at Mr. Nepven's house on Jemaca-planes.' 

Aug. 7. Brother Joel Fisher Come and' took my Place for 
a fortnat and (I) went home. 

29the. I returns and took his Place and he gos home. 

Nov. 28. I Enlisted the second time with Capt. M. Enapp 
for a Twelvemonth. 

The 25. I has a firghlow [furlough] to go home and as 
was on my way I meate a man that told me what would happen 
to me and what I had to meat with and which I have found true 
and which I have reported in the following. 

Dec. 5. I returns and Jines my Company again. 

1776 

May 27. The Regelars Left Boston and our army took pos- 
session of the town. 

1. James Reed's was the Second New Hampshire regiment. 

2. Jamaica Plain. This town's name is a constant stumbling-block to our 
hero, and he spells it in many wajs, all wrong. 

S. This substituting business was an everydaj occurrence until Wash- 
ington got the army into something like military form. 
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Apr. Ist The Army Left Roxbury and Mardi'd for New 
York» by land to New London and then by water to York. 

The 10th. We Come to New York and had our Quarters 
in the City. 

July 29th. I was taken sick of the feaver and was sick five 
or Six Weeks and after that I gits better and returns to Jine my 
Company. 

Aug. 29th. And as I was going I was taken with a stitdi 
of Pain in my rite Side (I being very weak) as I grue stronger 
the pain Increast 

The 27th. The American army and the British army had the 
Battle on Long Island and the American Betreted and Left the 
Island. 

Sept. 5th. Our army Left the City of York and Retired to 
Fort Washington and the sick to Eingbridge fifteen miles from 
the City. 

The 24th. Capt. Enapp Comes to Eingbridge where the 
sick was and they tliat belong to his Company went with him to 
Bargain [Bergen] on the Jersey side. 

Octo. 12th. I with the others of the sick belonging to the 
Ridgment were sent to the Hospiteble at Newark and had Leave 
of the Doctors to go and Quarter at some house in the neighbor- 
hood and I with two others ^went to Mr. D. Brown,* where they 
used me very well, in which time I was in such a rack of Pain that 
I could not sleep a Nights nor rest a Days. Mr. Brown went to 
a Doctor of the Place (he being not at home) and was a telling his 
wife in what a Condition a sholger was at his house she said that 
by what he said she thought it was the gravels in the kitteney and if 
you took a Quart of ginn and a Tea dish of muster seed and a 
hand full of horseradish roots and steep them togather and take a 
glass of that Every morning she thought it wode help me. I fol- 
lowed her Derections and found Benefit by it. 

^Probablj Bruen, a well-known Dntch name in New Jersey. 
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The 21st. I received so much Benefit by the Directions of 
the Doctor that I with several others belonging to the Ridgment 
Left Newark to go and Jine our Ridgment at Newcassl' in York 
State. 

The 26th. I gos to See my Brother that was belonging to 
Col. Hichcok's* Ridgment and coming there I finds my brother 
Abial and he told me that my Brother Enoch was Dead and that 
he Dyed the 11th of the month, which shook me vary much, for I 
did hope to have found him well. 

The 27th. I being unable to Endure the f atages of the army 
has my Discharge from the army to go home. 

The 29th. I Comes to Mr. N. Fisher's in New York a Cosen 
of mine and glad they was to see me and 

Dec. 5th. Mr. Fisher let his son and horse go with me as 
far as Litchfield and Comes to a gentleman's house and brings 
them News that a Relation of theirs that was very sick was better 
it being on thanksgiving Day or at Evenin and they was at supper 
and the Parson^ whose Name I had forgot and family was tiiere 
(they give us an Envatation to take supper with them which we 
Excepted.) And after Supper the Preast Invited us home to 
his house to Lodge and when we Come there we was used Ex- 
treamly weU. 

The 6th. And in the Morning after brekf ast I takes Leave 
of my friend and sets out for home. 

The 12th. I arrives at Attleborough it being thanksgiving 
Day there and Come to Mother's jest as they set down to supper 
and after I Come home I was sick and was trubled still with that 
Pain in my side and was under Doctor Man's hand for five or six 
months and never got Intirely well of it. 

• New Castle, Westchester Connty, N. Y. 

* Colonel Daniel Hitchcock, 11th Continental Infantry (Rhode Island). 

^ Rev. Judah Champion was then the Congregational pastor at Litchfield. 
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Jenuery 27th. I Enlisted the third time with Capt. M. 
Knapp for three years though I was unwell then yet he said that 
as I got my sickness in the army it was no more than Right but 
I should have my support from the army and that I mite stay at 
home till I got able to Jine the army and draw my* Pay all the 
time if it was a twelvemonth and I was at home seven or eight 
months. 

July 18th. I having got Considerable weU Leaves home and 
with Sarg't G. Grover sets out fore the Army and Comes to 
Boston and Draws a Sute of Clothes and a gun and Coutremance 
[Accoutrements] then we got orders to Proceed on for to Jine 
the army but by the reason of my traveling I found the Pain that 
used to freekent my side to be trubelsome so that I was not able 
to stand it to go through with the march so we had go to West 
Town to see Leutenant Taf t to let him know that I was not able 
to go through with the march he said that if I was not able that 
if I got the Doctor that Doctored me to Certify that I was not 
able tx) go through with the feetigues of the army and would send 
it tx) him I mite stay till I was able. 

The 21st. I gos home and gos to Doctor Man* and he gave 
the Certify that I was not able to go through with the feetigues 
of the army and I sent it to Lieut. Taft and he carried it to Capt. 
Knapp. 

Aug. 21st. I having got prity well I Leaves home and sets 
out for the army and gos by the way of Springfield and so by the 
way of Albeny and so Jined the Begt. commanded by Col. Wm. 
Sheapard^* and my Company at Vansesaks^^ Island in York State 
where they had retreated before ye enemy. 

' A fair example of the slack methods in the anny at the time, fay which 
absentees drew foil pay. 

* Doctor Besaleel Mann of Atdeborongh. 

^^ Colonel (afterwards General) William Shepard, Fourth Massachosetts. 
^^ Van Schaick's Island, in the month of the Mohawk river. 
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Sept. 5th. We had orders to advance towards the enemy and 
we Come to Bemeses house four miles from Stillwater and went 
to fortifying our places against the Enemy and the Enemy 
advanst within four miles of our army and went to fortifying so 
that the two armys was but four miles apart. 

The 19th. The Enemy made an attack on the Left wing of 
our army and the Engagment was begun at half past two in the 
afternoon by Col. Morgan's Riflemen and Lite Infintry and so 
kept a Reenforsing on both sides till after sunset and begun to be 
Dark the Parler " was beet and so the batel was Ended but they 
Comanded our Dead. The next Day the Dead was Bured on both 
sides. 

October 7th. We had the secent [second] Engagment begun 
at one in the afternoon and the Enemy got wosted and our army 
Drove them and took Gen. Bergoine's adecamp and the General's 
Doctor and five hundred tents and five himdred Prisoners officers 
and solgers and Drove the others and took Possession of their out 
Lines it being now dark were afraid of killing our one (own) men 
Retired. 

The 8th. The next Day Gen. Gates gave the Enemy three 
Days to git ofi^ with themselves the meantime he sends a Party and 
Destroys there floating bridge and as they sent there provisions by 
water they Come across it and took thirteen hundred Barrils of 
Pork and Flower from them so they Retreated as far as Saletogue 
(Saratoga) and Gen. Gates sends a Party on the other side of the 
River to fortify and keep them from crossing the River. 

The 10th. The army march'd and Come to Saletogue and 
lay on the south side and the river on the East where the party was 
sent and the wilderness on the west so they was in a three square 
run. 

The 17th. Gen. Burgoin and his howl army surrendered 
themselves Prisoners of Ware and Come to Captelate with our 
army and Gen. Gates (five thousand seven hundred Prisoners be- 

^* Parley^ announcing the cesaation of hostilities. 
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sides the seven hundred toreys that Gen. Gates would not take as 
prisoners of Ware that the Iiigens garded to Canady) surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. Then at one of the Clock five 
Brigades was sent for Albeny (for there come nuse that Gen. 
Clinton was a comin up the North river to Albeny) and all the 
stores belonging to the army was there and crossed the river at the 
New City we Come to Greenbush of agnst (over against) Albeny 
at Brake of Day in which time we march'd forty miles. Gen. 
Clinton having nuse that Gen. Birgo3me had capetlated and had 
surrendered his army prisoners of war he Returned back to New 
York. By reason of the hardships heat and cold and hard marches 
broght that Pain on in my side again. 

The 80th. Our baggage Come and a little back of the Town 
on the hill we Incamped and Picht our tents. 

The 81st. Then had orders to go twelve miles down the 
River to Partens overflow* and there to build huts (we had^ en- 
couragements after we took Gen. Birguen's army that we should 
go to our one state for winter Quarters.) But in the lue of that 
we were sent another way. 

Nov. 12. There Come orders from Gen. Washington to Gen. 
Gates to send his army to jine his. There was five Brigades and 
was sent by the way of mount holly and the Enemy Come out to 
Readbank fort and went after them and Come to Hartinfield." 
The Enemy had nuse of our Coming Retreted and went back and 
Crost the River Dilewar and went to Philadelphia and we returned 
to Mount holey [Holly] again in the Jersey State. 

Dec. 1st. We Crossed Dilewar River and so going through 
the Crooked hills." 

The 4th. We Come and jined Gen. Washington's army at 
Whitemarsh in Pencilvania State. And the Pain in my side Con- 
tinued to grow Worse. 

The 8th. The Baggage was sent away, both tents and kittles. 

* This is probably at Coeyman's, opposite the spot now known as the over- 
slough. 

" Haddonficld, N. J. 

** Crooked Billet, now Hatboro, Pa. 
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and beds. To the sixteenth we had no tents nor anithing to Cook 
our Provisions in and that was Prity Poor, for beef was very leen 
and no salt nor any way to Cook it but to throw it on the Coks 
and brile it and the warter we had to Drink and to mix our flower 
with was out of a brook that run along by the Camps and so many 
a dippin and washin it which maid it very Dirty and muddy. 

The 16th. The howl army had orders to march at sunset and 
about Dark it did begun to storm the wind being at the N. E. and 
the Artillery went before and Cut up the roads and the snow Come 
about our shows and then set in to rain and with all which made it 
very teges (tedious), and I was so unwell and such a pain fre- 
quented my side which made it very teges to bear. At twelve at 
night we Come into a wood and had order to bild ourselves shelters 
to brake of the storm and make ourselves as Comforteble as we 
could but jest as we got a shelter bilt and got a good fire and Dried 
some of our Cloths and begun to have things a little Comfurteble 
though but poor at the best thare Come orders to march and leave 
all we had taken so much pains for" so we marches to the Gulfe- 
mills^* and bilt us Camps till the baggage Come up. 

The 19th. Thare Come orders for all the sick to be sent the 
Hospital and I with the others of the sick belonging to the Reg't 
was sent to the hospital at Reddin [Reading, Pa.] but when we 
come thare the sick belonging to the other Right had taken it up 
so we was sent to Dunkertown to the hospital there. 

The 26th. I with one more had leave to go and Quarter at 
some house where we Could find a Place and after we had taken a 
good Deel of Pains in seeking for a Place we Come at length to 
Mr. Miller's, which Place we staid a considereble time where we was 
used very well and Clever" folks they were. 

^' This concise entry is as graphic a picture of the daily hardships of 
Washington's army as I have ever seen. In none but the diary of a private 
soldier could such a record be looked for. 

*• The Gulf or Gulph Mills, near Valley Forge. 

*^ Is it necessary to explain to our readers that " clever " has nothing to 
do with intelligence here, but means kind, helpful, obliging, etc., as the case 
may be? We shall meet with the word several times in our soldier's Diary, 
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1778 

Jenuery 20th. At length I having got a recent Cold by which 
means the f eaver set in I was carried to hospital and a sevear fit 
of sickness I had for a f ortnate after that. 

Februry 8. I gits better but a Number Dyed. Thare was 
between fifty and sixty Dyed in about a month. 

. ■ '-> 
The 16th. I gos back again to Mr. Miller's and stays there 

till I got well anofi^ to Return to the Bidgment again. 

The 22nd. I with a number of others that belonged to the 
briggade Left Dunkerstowti on the way to the army. 

The 28th. We jined our Re't and Company and I was anoc- 
kulated for the Small poxe and had it Prity favorable to what 
others had it. 

March 19th. There was orders** that there should be three 
Men sent from each Beg't to jine His Excelenoes Gen. Washing- 
ton's Life gard and Seth Loyil was sent out of our Company but 
after being there a fue Days and Did not like to be there he said, 
but I sepose that he was afeard that the Regt would go to Rhode- 
island which they did afterward and he Could not go with them 
and he Come back to the Compeny and I was sent in the room of 
him. 

^" One hundred chosen men are to be annexed to the Guard of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the purpose of forming a corps, to be instructed in the 
manoeuvres necessary to be introduced into the army, and to serve as a model for 
the execution of them. As the General's g^ard is composed of Virginians, the 
hundred draughts will be taken from the troops of the other States. 

Description of the men: Height, from 5 feet 8 to 5 feet 10 inches; age, 
from 20 to SO years; robust constitution, well limbed, formed for activity, and 
men of established characters for sobriety and fidelity. They must be Ameri* 
cans bom. 

H. Q. Valley Forge, 
Mar. 17, 1778. 

(Whiting's Revo. Orders of Gen. Washington, N. Y., 1844.) 
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The 30th. I jined the Life guard and liked being there much 
better than being in the Ridgment» let them go where they would, 

April 4th, There Come nuse that Gen. [Charles] Lee was 
Come to the Lines and there was a Corpl^ and Eight men sent to 
the Lines to guard his Baggage to Head Quarters. 

The 5th. Gen, Wasiiington with all his attendence went to 
the Lines to Meet Gen. Lee and to Accompany him to Head 
Quarters where they arrived at two of the Clock in the afternoon 
where they was receved with a kind salute of arms Drums fifes and 
Band of Musick. 

May 6th, We had Rejoicing on the account of the French 
declaring for us Independent and the howie of the Continental 
army was ordered to three alarm posts in the senter and the army 
was all around us at there several stations {and there was a grand 
barber [arbor] bilt and all the Commissioners were Envited to dine 
with His Exelency) our guard gave the first fire then thirteen 
Cannon then the fire began at the rite of the army and went 
through the howl line and fired three rouns apeace the Artillery 
Discharged forty- four Cannon and it was followed with three 
Chears for the King of France and three for the Friendly Powers 
of Europe and three Chears for the Thirteen United States of 
Amarica and His Exelency gave orders that every Prisoner should 
have his Freedom that belonged to the Continental army that they 
might taste the Pleasur of the Day. 

The 15th. The Ingen Chief Come to Head Quarters to Con- 
gratelate with His Exelency and also Dined with him. 

The 18th. One hundred and .two of the Life guard and three 
thousands of the army was sent as a Detachment under the Com- 
mand of the Right Honorable Maj- Gen. Delefialee"* and we 
marched to Barronhill Chirch and there we made a halt and Formed 
a line of battle and our guard Lay in the Front of the Party by 
the Gen. Marques [Lafayette] Quarters, Sixteen miles from Val- 
leyford. 

^^ lsiifaytite*B name is as a great a stumbling block to Elijah as is Jamaica 
Plain, 
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The 20. This Morning at Nine of the Clock there Come Ex- 
press to the General Quarters and brought Entekgence that the 
howl of Gen. How's Army was Advansing upon us in three Col- 
loms one CoUom Coming in the senter to meet us one CoUom Com- 
ing Round on our Left wing Marching up by Delwar river and 
through the Crooked hills and so Crossing the Country towards 
Schoolkills River to Cute off our Retreat, the other striving to flank 
us on our right wing. The Nuse alarmed us Enstently and we took 
a road that lead to Jones' Forde at Schoolkill river (for we were 
obliged to retreat Enstently) and the Enemy was so Nigh on our 
right flank that we Could see them Plain and our howl Party 
Crossed the river and the warter was up to our middle and run very 
swift so that we were obliged to hold to each other to keep the 
Corrent from sweeping us away and all in a fluster expecting the 
Enemy to fire in upon us for we could see them Plain but the rea- 
son was they Could not git thare Cannon to bare on us but we got all 
Safe across without the loss of any save fore or five of our party 
that the Enemy's Lite horse Cut to pieces and our flanks killed 
three of there Lite Draghoons and four of there Granadears.** 
After we had Crossed the river we Retirred to the Gulf mills where 
we Remained till two in the afternoon and then we marched to 
Sweed's ford and there stayed all Night after a March of twelve 
miles. 

The 21st. We Crossed Sweed's ford and Marching Down to 
the Same Place of ground where we was the Day before (barenhill 
Chirch) Nine miles. 

The 22d. We at four of the Clock in the Morning, left baren- 
hill Chirch and Marched Derect back to Sweed ford there stays till 
twelve of the Clock then returns to Camp after the March of 
twenty-two miles. 

The 80th. I unhapely falls in to Schoolkill River and had En- 
liked to have been drowned one of my messmates havin gon over 
the River after some Milk and Comes and Calls for some one to 

'^ For a spirited account of the attempt of the EiritiBh to cut off Lafay- 
ette's detachment at Barren HiU, see Sparks, v. 545. 
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Come with the Canew and fetch him acrost but none would go after 
him. I told them that if none of them would go I would trye but 
I being not used to a bote and the Current being very swift and as I 
shifted the setting Pole on the other side to keep the head of the 
bote up it happened to Catch on a side of a rock and as I shoved the 
Pole slipped off and pitches me out the other side and being sur- 
prised and current strong with all, made for the shore but the cur- 
rent was so swift it Carried me Down Stream and every little while 
I Could tuch bottom and the warter being up to my middle but I 
Could not stand in Compereson more than I could stand on the 
side of an house then I would trye for shore but the more I strove 
the faster the Current would sweep me down stream and at Length 
being tired of trying for shore I tries to tuch bottom but I could 
not then I tries to git to the top of the warter and it seams as if 
something held me and after struglen for some minuets I felt as 
easy as ever I did in my life and it seems as though I was going to 
sleep and the first that I knew I stood on my feet Clost to the shore 
and seemed as though I waked out of sleep. Blake (the young 
man that I was going after) Come as fast as he Could swim after 
me (and the Current Carried me down faster than he Could swim) 
and Come to me and soon a number was there and they helped 
me home to the barrack and the Doctor blooded me, but I was very 
unwell for several days. 

June 4th. There was a spye Hung on the grand parade from 
the Enemy he formerly belonged to our Army and was an Ensign 
in the Secund Pencelvania Ridgt. His name was Thomas Church. 

The 9th. Lady Washington Left Head Quarter to Return 
to Virginey. 

The 11th. Our army Left there huts and went into Tents. 

The 18th. The Regelars Left Philedelphia and some Part 
of our army took Possession of the City and Gen. Lee's Division 
Marched for the Eastward. 

The 19th. The Remander of the army Left Valy forde and 
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Marched and Crossed Solevan's Bridge'^ over Schoolkill and 
Pitched tents. 

The 20th. We Left Schoolkill and Marched and Come into 
Bucks County after Marching fifteen miles and Pitched our tents. 

The 21st. We Left Bucks County at ten of the Clock in the 
four noon and after ten miles March we arrived at Carrell's** ferrey 
and the Life guard Crossed at four in the afternoon and Marched 
to Mr. Haises in Hunberton's County where his Excelency had his 
Quarters and Pitched our tents. 

The 28d. Capt. Gibbs, Leut. Grimes, four Sarj. and four 
Corpl. and seventy-two men of the guard jined Col. Morgan's 
Party and went Down to the Lines and the rest of the guard" went 
with the Baggage and Leut. Colsare had the Command and at four 
in the after noon We Left Mr. Haises and Marched all night and 
Mett with a good deal of Dificulty in giting along. 

The 24th. We Come to Kittom" and Pitched our tents after 
a very fetigeing March. 

We Left Kittorn at Nine of the Clock A. M. and Marched 
and Come to Rockey hill and Pitched our tents there a while. 

The 28th. On Simday our army had the Engagement with 
the British at Monmouth Court-house where CJen. Lee went Con- 
trary to orders but our army Drove them and if that he had man- 
aged according to his orders it was likely in all probability we should 
have taken the howl or the bigar Part of there army. It was a 
vary hot Day and a grate many died a drinking water. 

July 1st. We Left Rockey hill and Marched and Come to 
Brumsick [New Brunswick] where Head Quarters was pitched our 
tents. 

** General Sullivan built a bridge over the Schuylkill at Valley Forge. 
'* Coryell's Ferry, now Lambertville, N. J. 

*" William Colfax, Lieutenant of the Guard, grandfather of Schuyler Col- 
fax, vice-president of the U. S., 1869-73. 

^^ Kingston, a mile or two from Princeton. 
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July 4th. We Selebrated the Independence of Amarica the 
howl anny parraded and at the Bight of Every Brigade there was 
a field peace placed, then was the signal given for the howl army 
to fire and they fired one round apiece and the artilery Discharged 
thirteen Cannon we gave three Chears &c. At Night his Exelency 
and the gentlemen and Ladys had a Bawl at Head Quarters with 
grate Pompe, 

The 7th. We Left Brumswick and Come to Schots plains 
[Scotch Plains, N. J.] and there Capt. Gibbs and the rest of the 
guard that Left us at Carels [Coryell's] farrey jined us again 
after a March of Nine miles from Brumswick. 

The 8th. We Leaves the Schots Plains we marched in the 
Morning Marching through Springfield and the township of York 
[Newark] and Come to the Stone house Piket" we pitched our 
tent after the march of twenty-six miles. 

The 10th. We marched at three of the Clock in the morning 
and after Eighteen miles march we Come to Head Quarters two 
miles from Primmiss [Paramus] Chirch and there Pitched our 
tents. 

The 14th. All the army but Gen. Marque's [Lafayette] 
Division Marched and Sargt. Edward and twenty-fore of the 
guard have still for his Exelency Remaned at Purmass; the rest 
of the guard Marched on and Come to Col. Haze's** three miles 
from Thing's" farry and Encamped after the March of twenty- 
fore miles from Purmass. 

The 16th. His Exelency Come up with us and jined us. 

The 19th. We Left Col. Hazes and Marched and Crossed 
the North river at King's farrey and Marches bye Crumf ord" and 

^* Stm\e House Plains^ now Brookdale. 

*• Colonel A. Hawkes Hay, in the present town of Haverstraw. The house 
has disappeared. See The Crisis of the Revolution for a full account of him. 
" King's Ferry, just ahove Stony Point, N. Y. 
*• Crompond, Westchester Co., N. Y., east of Peekskill. 
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after thirteen miles inarch we Pitched our tents Cotalan's [Cort- 
land's] manor. 

The 20th, We marched at three of the Clock in the afternoon 
and Crossing Cotalan^* Bridge and after twelve miles March we 
Come to Mr. Right's'* mills on the age of the White Planes. 

The 27th. Head Quarters moved Down to the White Planes 
and the guard likewise and pitched our tents and there Remaned 
some time. 

Aug. 17th. There was a man shot Near Head Quarters for 
Enlisting seven times and taken bountys. 

The 21st. There was sixteen men to be Executed some for 
Desarsion and some for Enlesting Nombers of times, but for there 
former good Conduct and the Enterseding of there officers his 
Exelency was pleased to pardon them. 

Sept. 16. We Left the White planes and Marching through 
North Castel and after sixteen miles March we Come to Mr. Rag- 
emand's in Bedford. 

The 18th. We Left Bedford and Marched and Come to 
Fredrexburg" after the March of fifteen miles and Pitched our 
tents. 

The 19th. We Left Fredericksburg and after thirteen miles 
march we pitched our tents at Mr. Reed's field in Oblong.* 

The 25th. Head Quarters and likewise the guard Left Ob- 
long and Come to Mr. Cain's" in Fredrexburg four miles and 
pitched tents. 

•• Now Cortland's Bridge over the Croton River. 

•• (Reuben) Wright's Mills, near the present Kensico. Washington had 
his headquarters here at one time; and the Wright dwelling (still standing) 
is one of those to which his captors took Major Andr6 (Sept, 1781). 

•* Fredericksburg, then in Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

♦ The Oblong — ^A tract still known by that name, due to its peculiar shape. 

•' '* Cain " was John Kane, an ancestor of Dr. E. K. Kane, the Arctic 
explorer. 
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The 20th. A large Detachnient under the Command of Gen. 
Lord starling [Stirling] Marched for the Jarseys Capt, Leven- 
ston"*' his adde-camp. 

The 30th. His Exekncy with his adde-camps went to Fish- 
kills. 

October 1st. I had a pass for five Days to go to New Mill- 
ford (Mr. N. Fisher) to see a Relation of mine. 

The 5th. As I was retm'ning from New Milford, Missed my 
way which Detaned me. 

The 6th. I Returned and jines the guard again and at my 
Return I finds an alteration in the Dress of my mates I asked one 
of them I- Herrick it seams as though there had been an altera- 
tion since I have been gon. He said that he had that Money sent 
to him that he sent for (Now I know that he had sent for som 
Money from his father) I said that I was glad off it for I hoped 
that we should not be so puttout for money to bye things with now 
and that you vnll be able to pay me that trifiU you owe me ( Sixteen 
Dollars) he said he hoped he should. Presently in comes one or 
two more I said have you had money sent you from home too, I 
fear that you have taken some other way to git it than that; then 
Harrick said that as I. Herrin was out after things for the Gen* 
eraFs famely (now Herrin was one that was sent after to bye things 
for the Cienearl's Famely and he had a horse and a pass to go where 
he Could git such things as was wanted for the General s Famely) 
he Come to an old Tory's house and they would not Let him have 
any thing and lie see several things that he wanted so when he Come 
home he gos to his messmates and tales them and they gos and robed 
him of several things. I said that \^Tiether he be a tory or not If 
it should be found out (which such things as Robery seldim is) 
some or all of you will be hung which surprised them Vary much 
but there was no more heard about it. 

The 8th. His Exelency and Addecamp returned from Fish- 
kiH to Mr. Cane's. 

" (W. S.?) Livingston. 
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The 17th. In Remembrance of Gen. Burgoin's Defeet the 
Day was selebrated with the firing of Canon and in throing of skil- 
okets [skyrockets] in the are thirteen Canon was fired then they 
begun to through [throw] the skilokets and a merry Day they had 
too at the Park of artilery. At night some of the Guard was a 
going to the park Col. Harrison's waiter" was a coming from there 
under swift way run over one of them which hurt him so that he 
died the same Night. 

The 18th. John Lovjoy the man that was killed by the horse 
was Desently Buried. There was them four that was said that 
Robed the Tory brought to an Exemanation Viz.: John Herron, 
John Herrick Moses Walton and Elias Brown. The same Day 
John Stogdel one of the guard was to Mr. Howlens and he was a 
telling him how that he had been Robed so and so at such a time 
and that the liver (livery, imiform) that the men had on that Robed 
him was a round hatter with a peace of Bare skin on it but they ware 
all blacked and that he had made Enquirey through the army but 
Could not find any that wore such hats but the guard asked him if 
he had seen any of the guard more fuller of money than usuel he 
said he did not know but he had but Did not know how they Come 
by it. The man said that he Did not want any man hurt upon his 
account for he knew that they would be hung if they were found 
out and told Stogdal that if he would find the things and put them 
where he mite find them he would say no more about it. Stogdal gos 
home to the guard and was Consulting with one of his messmates 
about it for they had Destroyed a Part of the things and if they 
did anything about it it would bring it all out. In the meen while 
there Come Mr. Howage to the offisers of the guard on suspicion 
that some one had Robed him (for they Robed one on Friday Night 
and the other on Monday Night) and as they was a talking about 
it one of the watters (waiters — officers' servants) Come and told 
them that Stogdal knew something about them. He was Called 
and Exemened but he tryed to hide what he Could but they told 
him that if he Did not tell all he knew about it he would be taken up 
on suspicion and fare accordingly then he thought it would be 

^ Mounted servant. 
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known and if he Did not tell what he knew it would bring him into 
Difficulty so he up and tells all that he knew Consarning the affare 
when they sends and Confined Herrick and Brown and sends SarjL 
Harris with two Lite horse men into the Country after Walton 
that was not well and he w^as abed and asleep and they tells the 
wooman that they wanted a Candle and so they gos up Chamber 
and stands over him with there swords drawn in there hands and 
awakes him and told him that he was there prisoner and he gits up 
and had a pare of Dearskin Breeches that they had got to Mr. 
Howlens so they feehes him to the gard and Confinds him with the 
others, and Herrin was out and having a gemal pass they were 
afrade that he would hear of it so they sends to a Place where he 
Did sometimes Reside but he being not there they Returned. 

The 19th, The Next Morning Lent, Livinstone was to the 
Park of artilery (Herrin in his return from the Country Come by 
there) sends a man with him for fear he would make his Escape so 
he was gai-ded to Head Quarters and Confind with the others. The 
same Day they was Examend and Herrick said that he was loth to 
go after they had set out and gon a little way he would fane have 
had them gon back but they told him that if he did not go that 
they would Despach him for they would not have him Enform 
against them so he was obliged to go so he turned State's Evedence 
aganst the others so after Examination was found gilty and what 
things that Could be found that they had not Desposed of was Re- 
stored to them again that they belonged too and where they had 
Payd any Dets they was obliged to Restore it to them again and 
they to the ones they got it from, then the Same Day they was all 
sent to the pun^ej^ [provost] guard. 

The 22d. They all had ther Tryel and Herrin, Walton and 
Bro^Ti was sentenst to be hung and Herrick to have a hundred 
Lashes. Walton made his escape from the purvey gard and Her- 
rin was hung at Fishkills and Brown made his escape from the gard 
that was sent to gard him to the Place of Exectision to New Mill- 
ford to the part of the army that lay there, Herrick was Carried 
to Fredrixburg and had a hundred Lashes. 
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The 28d. Gen. Patersons, Gen. Huntington and Gen. Nix- 
son's Brigades Marched to Hartford save CoL Parsons Begt and 
that went onward. 

The 24th. The Gard Marcht down to Fredrixburg to see a 
man hung for Robing he was Executed at Eleven in the f ournoon 
Thomas Glover by Name and there was five Whipt one hundred 
Lashes apeace all save one for Robing two of them belongd to the 
Gard Viz. John Harrick and Joseph Timberlek was for striking 
an ofRser. 

The 25th. The Pensilvania Troops Marcht for the Jarseys. 

The 26th. Gen. Nock's [Knox] Parke of Artilery Marched 
for the Jarseys. 

Nov. 28th. His Exelency and also his Gard Left Fredericks- 
burg and Marched for the Jarseys and at Night we Pitcht our 
tents by Clane's tavern in Philipespatten^* after the March of six- 
teen miles. 

The 29th. We left the Patten at seven of the foumoon and 
at five in the afternoon we pitcht our tents by Mr. Lent's in Pieks- 
kill two miles from the King's f arrey after the March of seventeen 
miles. 

The 80th. Gen. Nock's Park of artilery Crossed at King's 
f arrey. We lay still. 

Dec. 1st. The guard Left Piekskill and Crossed at King's 
farrey Marched on to Col. Hazes and Encampt after Marching 
two and three is five miles. 

The 2d. We left Col. Hazes and after seventeen miles March 
we Come to Mr. Jones Baggat in Romepawe [Ramapo, N. Y.] 
and Picht our tents. 

The 8d. We left Romepawe and after twenty miles March 
we Come to Mr. Goods in Prequannackit [Pequannock, N. J.]. 

»» PhiUipsc Patent. 
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The 4th. We Left Mr. (roods and after twenty miles March 
we Come to Mr. Lott's in Troy [Morris County, N J.] and Pitcht 
om* tents. 

The 5th. We left Troy and Marched and Come to Morris- 
town. 

The 6th. We left Morristown and after twenty-three miles 
March we Come to Mr. [William] Wallase'* where His Exelency 
had his winter Quarters and likewise the guard built huts and had 
there winter Quarters in Barringtown [Bemardstown]. 

The 9th. We begun to git the timber for the huts and to 
work on them. 

The 16th. We finished our huts and we left our tents and 
moved into them. 

Ther 80th. There was a Continentall thanksgiving Day or- 
dered by Congress. 

1779 

Feb. 10th. I makes an agreement with Mr. I. Wallais for to 
Clear a peace of Land for him, the Condishons are as follows, I 
was to clear so much land fitt for mooing [mowing] and in my full- 
filing my oblegation Mr. Wallais was to give me one hundred Dol- 
lars Paper Currincy but if Head Quarters moved before I had fin- 
ished it he was to Pay me for what I had Dun according to the 
agreament. 

Apr. 22d. The French and Spanish Embasendor arived at 
Head Quarters and they was received with the selute of arms and 
Drumes and fifes and band of Musick and wellcomed by his Exel- 
ency. 

The 80th. The army was revewed by the two Embasendors 
on the grand parrade. 

•• About four miles west of Middlebrook^ or in the present Somcrvillc. The 
honse is still standing (1909) and is owned and maintained by the New Jersey 
Revolutionary Memorial Society. 
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May 2d. Both the French and Spanish Embaaendors kft 
Head Quarters at five m the morning for Philedelphia and as they 
past our army (they being on the grand parrade) they was seluted 
by the firing of thirteen Canon and a Desent selute of arms by our 
army and his Exelency accompanied them on there way. 

The 6th. There was a farst [fast] ordered by Congress and 
there was a Sermon Preached by Mr. Armstrong'^ at Head Quar- 
ters. 

The 12th. The King of the Ingens with five of his Nobks 
to attend him Come to Head Quarters to Congrattulate with his 
Exelency. 

June 1st. I settels with Mr. Wallas and he gave me Eighty 
Dollars. 

The 4th. The guard left Berington [Bemardstown] at 
twelve o'clock for New Winsor and after twenty miles march we 
Come to Mr. Kimballs in Morristown. 

The 5th. We left Mr. Kimball's and after fourteen miles 
March we Come to Potewonick [Pequannock] and pitched our 
tents. 

The 6th. We left Petwonick and after twenty miles march 
we Come to Gen. Arskell's'' at Ringwood and Come up with his 
Exelency. 

The 7th. We left Ringwood and Come to Smith Clove at 
Head Quarters after a march of twenty-five miles and picht our 
tents and staid till 

The 21st. We Left Smith's_Clove and after fourteen miles 
march we Come to Mr. Ellis in New Winsor where the Gen. had 
his Quarters and picht our tents and staid there till 

The 27th. Was Sunday and there was a Sermon Preached at 

*^ Rev. James F. Armstrong, at this time chaplain of the 2nd Maryland, 
and after the war, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Trenton, 1786-1816. 
*' Robert Erskine, the Revolutionary geographer. 
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Head Quarters by Mr. Hitchcock'^ and he took his text in the 
twenty-sevnth Chaptej of Job at the fifth Varce you may find the 
words. 

July 6th. There was one man killd and twenty wounded by 
thunder in Gen. Patteson Bregade. 

The 16th. At Night Gen. Wayne with a party of the Infan- 
try surprised the Enemy and took Stoney Point fort from them 
and betwixt five and six himdred Prisoners. 

The 20th. After puting all the baggage aboard the sloop we 
left New Winsor at four in the afternoon and went by water to 
West Point and staid aboard that Night twelve miles. 

The 21st. We onloded the baggage and Piched our tents at 
Morses foUey [Moore's Falls] a little Distant from West Point 
foart. 

Aug. 6th. There was two more Deserted from the gard Viz. 
Timothy Smith and Levi Deen. Sarjt. Edwards was sent after 
them but foimd them not. 

The 15th. We had a Sermon Preached at Head Quarters by 
Mr. Armstrong and he took his text in the one hundred and twenty- 
sixth psalm at the fifth varce you have these words — " they that sow 
in teers shall reep in joy." 

The 29th. We had the Resolves of Congress of the Nihetenth 
Instant Read to us that the Solgers wages should be ten Dollars 
more added to there wages and what Clothes they had not Receved 
that they should have them and Confiirmed by General orders. 

Sept. 15. His Exelency Gen. Washington and Gen. Green 
with there Addecamps went to New Winsor the honourable Che- 
levier Le DeLuzeme and Embasender from the Coart of France 
and accompened him to Head Quarters at West Point and When 
they arrived they was Reoeeved and wellcomed with the selutes of 

**£no8 Hitchcock^ of Massachosette^ was brigade chaplain of Paterson's 
Mass. Brigade, Aug. 27^ 1778^ until the dose of the war. 
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Drums and fifes and the gard present there arms. They arrived 
at three in the afternoon and at five there was thirteen Canon fired 
from the f ourt on accowit of his arrival. 

The 16th. His Exelency and the Embasendor went and 
Vewed all the fourt and battery that were on West Point and Sarjt. 
Harris and ten of the guard went over the River to Gen. DePotaks 
[Duportail] and carreys a markee and several other things and 
piched the markee and at five of the Clock in the afternoon Gen. 
Washington and Embasendor and several other Gen. and ofiisers 
with them arrived there and Dined. 

The 17th. The Embasender left West Point at eight of the 
Clock in the f ournoon for Philadelphia and was accompened by his 
Exelency and addecamps as far as New Winsor and returned. 

The 28d. Leut. Colef ax*^ and the part of the guard that left 
the guard at Barington for East town they arrived there the six 
Instant with the Baggage and left there the twentyth of Sept. and 
after the march of an hundred miles they Come to New Winsor 
the twenty-third and left the baggage and Come to West Point. 

Oct. 1st. The North Carolina troops left West Point and 
Come to New Winsor and Incampt. 

The 15th. One of the Guard, viz. John Piller Deserted from 
the guard at West Point. 

The 19th. All the Carolina men that belonged to the guard 
jined there Ridgments and the Carolinian troops left West Point 
on there way to Gorja [Georgia]. 

The 21st. There was three men to be hung for Robing and 
one Whipt for Mr. King's house. Two of them had there repreave, 
the other two hung. They belonged to the Carolina troops and five 
others Whipt. 

The 80th. His Exelency and likewise the guard left West 
Point and Come to New Winsor and Encampt. 

*• Lieut William Colfax. 
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The 81st. We left New Winsor for Morristown and Come to 
Smith's Clove. 

Dec. 1st. We left Smith's Clove and Come to Ringwood 
Eighteen miles. 

The 8d. We left Ringwood and Come to Mr. Good's in 
Reading (Rockaway) N. J. 

The 4th. We left Rocheway and Come to Morristown where 
Head Quarters was and Piched our tents. 

The 6th. We begun to git the timber for our huts and to work 
on them. 

The 9th. We finished our huts and left our tents and mooved 
into them. 

The 23d. The man that was sent after our Clothes the seven- 
teenth Instent returned. 

The 81st. Lady Washington arrived at Head Quarters at 
Morristown. 

1780 

Jan. 7th. I had my Discharge from the Corps of Guards. 

The 9th. I leaves Morristown and gos to Mr. Wallises in 
Baringtown [Bemardstown]. 

The 10th. I agreas with Mr. Wallis for a month for four Dol- 
lars, where I stayed and was vary well used and vary Clever folks. 

The 22d. Gen. Starling [Stirling] and a Party of our army 
went on to Staten Island and brought us some Cattle and some 
Clothing. 

The 25th. A Party of the Enemy Come over to Elezebeth- 
town and took of several offisers and sholgers of our army. 

Feb. 9th. I finishes my month that I Engaged with Mr. Wal- 
lais there. 

The 14th. I stayes there and follows my Biting and sifering 
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the same as I had Dun the Evnings before (for Every Evning from 
six of the Clock till Nine I used to follow my study and Mr. Wal- 
lais was as Desirus of my learning as myself and used to showe me) 
and as Cleaver folkes (or that used me the best) that I foimd in 
my travels. The same Day at twelve of the Clock I leave Mr. 
Wallaises and after Eighteen miles travel I Come to Col. Jackson's 
Rigt and found some of my Townsmen and staid with them that 
Night, Tomas Thatcher and Obidiah. 

The 15th. I left Col. Jackson's Rigt and Comes to Head 
Quarters — five miles in Morristown and Draws four Days provi- 
sions at Com. Caines. 

The 16th. I leaves Head Quarter and after Nine miles I 
comes to Wingat's Tavern in Rockingay [Rockaway] worss 
walking. 

The 17th. I leaves Mr. Wingats and after twenty-five miles 
travel I Comes to Col. Sworeds within fourteen miles of Worweck 
[Warwick] and Lodged. 

The 18th. I leaves Col. Sworeds and after thirty miles travel 
I Comes to Mr. Cirtes [Curtis] in Blooming-groove and Lodged. 

The 19th. I leaves Mr. Cirtes and after twelve miles travel I 
Comes to Mr. Lowdens in New Winsor and stayes and gos to New 
Burg and Draws Eight Days provisions and Returned to New Win- 
sor again. 

The 20th. I leaves Mr. Lowden's and Crosses the North River 
and Comes to Fishkill and gos to a offiser to git an order to Draw 
provision and he hapened to be there that I Drue provision on the 
Day before he said Did not you Draw Eight Days yesterday? (I 
found I was Cached). I said yes, but that was to Carry me to 
•Boston. He said how I Could draw at Litchfield and at Hartford. 
I said I did not want to Draw it there to have to Carry it therefore 
then I Come to Fishkills Town and Drue two Days' provision and 
Come to Mr. Lanston's sixteen miles Ditto. 

The 21st. I left Mr. Lanstons and after sixteen miles travel 
I Comes to Mr. Hunt's in Oblong and Lodges. 
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The 22d. I Leaves Mr. Hunt's and after sixteen miles travel 
I Come to Mr. N. Fishers in New Milf ord, and a stormy Day very. 

The 24th. I leaves my Cossins and after twenty-five miles 
travel I Comes to Mr. Mebulick's in Harrington" (Drue two Days 
provision at Lichfield.) 

The 25th. I left Harrington and after thirty miles I come 
four miles after crossing the f arrey at Hartford where I Drue two 
Day's provision. 

The 26th. I left East Heartf ord and after twenty-eight miles 
travel I Comes to Mr. Yonges within four miles of Windham. 

The 27th. I left Mr. Yonges and Draws three Days provision 
at Windham and after twenty-two miles travels I Comes to Mr. 
Hases in Volinstown [ Voluntown.] 

The 28th. I Left Mr. Hases in Volinstown and Comes to 
Providence and Drue two Days provision and then Comes to Mr. 
Sulses in Ditto thirty-four miles. 

The 29th. I leaves Landlord Sullses and after thirteen miles 
travel I comes home to Attleborough three hundred miles from 
Baringtown. 

Apr. 18th. I Engages with Mr. Stephen Pond for six 
months and he was to give me Sixty Bushel of Com. 

May 22d. I was taken lame with a breeding sore in my Rite 
hand till the 5th of June. 

July 1st. The Company was Called together to hier men for 
six months and I Engages for Attleborough the forth time of my 
Engagement. 

The 4th. I leaves Attleborough and gos to Boston to git the 
Depreseation of my Wages for the three years sarvis and when I 
Comes there I was Derected to the Commita [Committee] of In- 
quiry to see what bounty I had Received and when I Come there I 

** Harwinton^ Conn. 
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found that the selectmen of Attleborough had sent in to the Cort 
that I had Reoeved fifty-four pound which to a trif ul wouM balance 
the Depreciation of my Wages. I said I had never Receved that 
and the twenty-four Pound I Receved without the Depreciation and 
at most I had never receved more than Forty-nine Pound and if that 
was the way they ment to use the sholgers if I had anone [known] 
of it before I had Engaged I never would have gone the six months. 
But jest so they use the sholgers. They will promise them that they 
wiU give them so and so and after they have got them to Enlist they 
are Cheated out of one-half they ought to have by one or another of 
the offisers if the state gits it for them and sometimes they are too 
Neglectfull. One of the Comita start up with his grate wigg said 
the sholgers had been used very well, sometimes these things were 
not to be got and then we Could not have them as soon as we should 
wish. I was rong in acusing and talking as you do. Then spake up 
another that set a little Distance and heard what was said (a black 
haired man) in my behalf and said that the sholgers had been used 
very ill as this man said and that they are cheated out of a good deel 
that they ought to have, then turns to me and says if your selectmen 
have used you ill in respect of sending in the account of what boun- 
teys you have reoeved; it may be there is a mistake made and if you 
git them to certify what bounteys you have receved you shall have 
your Depreseation maid up accordingly and send it Down by your 
Representative and you shall have it. I thanked him, Mr. Coffem, 
and so left them. 

I leaves Boston and Comes to Mr. Pond in Mansfield and set- 
tled with him for the time I had worked for him for I did not Live 
with him the time I Engaged on the account of my Enlisting and 
found Due to me Nineteen Bushel and an half of Com then Re- 
turns home to Attleborough. 

The 7th. I has Mr. S. Pond horse to go to Tanton to pass 
Muster. Mr. Lennard Master; then Returned to Norton and stais. 

The 8th. I returned home to Attleborough and gos to the se- 
lectmen and git them to certify what bounteys I had reoeved and 
they certifies that I had securities for fifty-four Pound in the year 
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one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven. I Did not receve 
the year Eighty without the Depreseation so I sent that with an 
order to the treasurers by Col. Daggett and they sent the Notes. 

The 9th. I takes my Departer from Attleborough with Mr. 
Levi Maxey and with a horse for to jine the army at West Point 
and after twenty-three miles March we Comes to Mr. Wesills in 
Mendshame.^' 

The 10th. We left Mr. Wesils and after twenty-two miles 
Maxch we Come to Mr. Jenkenses in Liester [Leicester]. 

The 11th. We left Mr. Jenkenses and twenty-three miles we 
Comes to Landlord Chapmans in Springfield Plains. 

The 12th. We left Mr. Chapmans and Comes to Springfield 
five miles and was Mustered for the State serves, then at seven of 
the Clock at Evening we left Springfield and set out with a party 
consisting of one hundred and twenty-five and Crost the Jarseys 
and after five miles march We Come to the feeding hills and stopt. 

The 18th. We left the feeding hills and after twenty-two 
miles march we Come to Landlord Dudley Case and stays. 

The 14th. We left Dudley Cases and after twenty-f oure miles 
March we Come to Litchfield and Drue three Days Provision. 

The 15th. We left Litchfield at three in the afternoon and 
after twelve miles march we Comes to Landlord Boles in Wash- 
ington. 

The 16th. We left Mr. Boles and after twenty-three miles 
march we Come to Luestons Patten [Livingston's Patent] in York 
state. 

The 17th. We left the Patten and after Eighteen miles march 
we Come to Fishkill Barraks find Drue two Days Provisions. 

The 18th. We left the Barraks at ten of the Clock and after 
thirteen miles march we Come to West Point. 

^* Mendham. 
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The 19th. We was Mustered and detached into Regiments 
and I jined Col. Tupers Regt. and the Company that Lent. Frances 
Conmianded. 

The 28d. We was Enspected by Gen. Barren Stuben and I 
was drawn out to jine the Lite Infantry (Lafayette's Corps) and 
jined Capt. Abbitts Company. 

The 25th. We had nuse that the secund scuadron of the 
French arrived the twenty-third of this Instant, the first the tenth 
Instant. 

The 26th. There was two men shott for EnKsting severill 
times and for Deserting. They Come up with the six months men 
and was taken. 

The 81st. The army left West Point and Crossed the river, 
the baggage gos down by warter in botes and I being imable to bare 
the f ateges of the march went in the botes with the baggage. We 
left West Point at seven in the Evening and (that night?) 

Aug. 1st. We Come to Peekskills Landing and Gen. Wash- 
ington's Head Quarters was there and I gos to see some of the gard 
and the Baggage was Carried two miles from there where the army 
lay Incampt in the woods and half the Baggage was ordered to be 
sent back to West Point again, and I was so weak there was another 
sent in to the Infantry in my room. 

The 2d. I being sick with the plurisee was sent to Varplanks 
Point having a Violent Pain in my side. 

The 4th. The howl army Crossed at Kings farrey with the 
Infintry. 

The 5th. Gen. Nasons Brigade and Gen. Glovers and Gen. 
Starke's and all there Baggage and one botte overset and five men 
and five yoke of oxen was Drownded and the other Brigades 
Crossed all rite. 

The 7th. All the sick that was at Varplanks Point was sent 
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in a botte up the river to Robeson's" house to that hospital and the 
army was ordered for Staten Island. 

The 8th. We left Robesons f armes and was ordered for Fish- 
kills and Come to FishkiUs Landing and staid that Night. 

The 9th. We left the Landing and Come to the (A) Cademy 
six miles which makes thirty-five miles from Verplank's Point to 
the hospitels in Fishkills where we was. 

The 18th. I with severil others left the Cademy and Come to 
the yalow Chirch" which was Caled the recovering hospitle. 

The 19th. I rote a part of the larger Catiscism taken out of a 
book Entitled the Confission of faith, but having orders to go and 
jine my regt I had not time to rite no more. 

The 21st. There was Ten of us had our Discharge from the 
hospitale and gos to the Baxrack, and jined a Party with Capt. Mills 
which made twenty-f oure. We left Fishkills at Eleven of the Clock 
and marches six miles and Comes to the Landen" and at five of the 
Clock we went abord the sloops to go to Kings f arrey and at Night 
we Cast ancre by West Point and kept abord. 

The 22d. We left West Point at seven in the Morning and at 
two we Cast ancre at Kings f arrey and at five in the afternoon we 
took a bote and went down to the Hook within five miles of Tappan 
at ten at Evening and went ashore. 

The 28d. We left the hook at seven and Come to Tappan at 
Nine in the Morning and left our bote and at three in the afternoon 
we Marched from the state being Tapansburg and Come to Clester 
[Closter, N. J.] within three miles of the army which is called the 
English Naberhood being Nine miles more. The army left Oringe- 
town and Come to the English Naberhood. 

The 24th. We jined our respective ridgments and Companys 

*' Beverly Robinson. 
^ The Dutch church in Fishkill Village. 
** Fishkill Landings opposite Newburgh, N. Y. 
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at twelve o'clock and the army had not Drawn no Meet for four or 
five Days. 

The 25th. The Infintry went down to the Enemys Lines and 
took Considerable of Cattle and other articles from them. 

The 80th. I was ordered for Mom gard and when we Come 
on the guard parade there was a Maj. and three Capt. and three 
Lent, and nine Sarjt. and Eleven Corpl. and one hundred and 
twenty privits for special guard. 

Sept. 4th. The drums was beet and the tents were all struck 
and loded into waggons and at Eleven the army left Teaneck 
Planes and Come to Stnunpee ^ and incampt five miles. 

The 8th. Gen. Poor Died, he receved his wound by fiteing a 
duel with a Major. He Commanded the Infintry and belonged to 
New Hampshire. 

The 12th. The howl army was Enspected by Gen. Washing- 
ton and others of the French Gen. and a number of Ingun Chiefs. 
They went through the whole army and when they Come to the Park 
of artillery they seluted them with thirteen cannon and when they 
passed a brigade they presented there arms to them. 

The 14th. Gen. Washington and Gen. Nocks [Knox] and 
(Jen. DeMarkene [Lafayette] with there Addes set out from Head 
Quarters for Hartford to meet the French troops that was a com- 
ing to jine our army. 

The 20th. The whole army had orders to March, the gard was 
beat, the tents loded into waggons and at ten in the morning the 
army left Strumpee [Steenrapie] and after Eleven miles march we 
Come to Oringetown or Tappan and Encampt. 

The 25th. The whole army was praded and formed the line of 
battle, the two Brigade of Infintry In the frunt, the Pencelvania, 
Jarsey and York Brigades and Connecticut and Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire Brigades formed the main body and the Massachu- 

^ Steenrapie^ about three miles northwest of Hackensack, N. J. 
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setts troops in the rear. The twenty-third Day the trechery Plan 
of Gen. Arnel was Descovered, Maj, Andre, Adjt. Gen, of the 
British was taken up a niaken his askape by three of the military 
they lying in ambush wating for some of the Refugees that had taken 
some of the Cattle from them when Maj. Andre Come along amak- 
ing Ms askape to the British army. He took them to be some of 
the Refigees and begd of them that they would gard him within there 
Lines for fear some of the Americans should Come athought them* 
They told him they would and starts up and surrounded the horse 
and told him that he was there preasener whan he Come to hear 
that he told them that if they would let him go he would give them 
his horse, saddle and bridle and a present of fifty guineas Each. 
They told him no, they set more by there Country. Then so he 
told them if they would let him go and go along with him they 
should have Each of them Commissions and a large Reward. They 
did not want any of his Rewards that when they had brought him 
to Gen. Washington he would reward them but as [to] him they 
Did not now what he would do when he got wthin their Lines so 
they brought him to West Point. When Gen. Arnel heard that 
Maj. Andre was taken and his Plans was like to be found out which 
some torj^ brought to him the nuse, he Calls for his barge and gos 
Down the River under a Pretence of taking a Recess and so makes 
his askape to the British shipping that lay against Wchester (He 
had Envited Gen. Washington to Come and Dine with him at his 
Quarters on West Point) and Gen. AVashington arrived at West 
Point a little after Gen. Arnel made his askape, and Josepli Smith 
our foragemaster Gen. was brought out by 5Iaj. Andre as being 
Confedrate with Arnal in the plan of Resining the fort at West 
Point and Gen, Washington to the Enemy so they was brought to 
Head Quarters at Oringetown and they was garded by sixty men 
and Eight Commishened offisers and Eighteen sen treys. 



Oct. 2d. JIaj. Andre was Executed at twelve of the Clock, 
there was a gard consisting of sixteen Commishened offisers, twenty- 
six sarjts. and one hundred and Eighty Rank and file and twelve 
Drums and fifes* 
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The TtL The army left Oringtown the genl. was beat at seven 
of the Clock in the morning and we Marched at Nine and after 
twelve miks march we Come to Puramas [Paramus] at half past ten 
in the Evening and a tegas N. E. storm we had and sufferai nmch 
with the Cold and rane. 

The 9th. We left Puramas and Come to Quackit [Kakiat] 
and Encampt. 

The 17th. I agreed with Sarjt. Sm. Whipels to stay one month 
with him after my time was out and so do his Duty and he was to 
lam me to Rite and sifer and what other laming would be eassy &c. 

Nov. 2d. I begun my sifering and followed it till we left 
Puramas. 

The 28th. We left Puramas and Come to West Point five 
miles. 

Dec. 2d. We marched two miles back from the Point and went 
into huts. 

The 4th. I begun to do ordetly Sarjt. Duty for Whippel and 
he went home. 

1781 

Jan. 2. We left the York Huts and Come down to the Point 
and Went into the Barraks and Sarjt. Smith did orderly Duty and I 
did Sarjt. duty till he went home. 

The 28. I was on Mainguard and there was a Command Cald 
for to Send after the Jas'y troopes*^ that had risen far they said 
the Could not have there Cloths nor wages that they was Promisd 
and the Com'd Serrounded them and Come upon them unawares 
with their field peses and they found it in vain to stand out so Come 
to tarmes. 

Feb. 8th. Sarjt. Smith went home as a recruting Sarjt and 
I did orderly duty till Sarjt Whippel returned. Capt. Lunt was 
at home on f urlow and one of the Lent was at home recruting the 

^^ This was the mntiny of the New Jersey Line at Pompton. 
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other on Command so I had to take the howl Care of the Comp'y 
and all the retmns to Sine and Clothing to git and State stores 
and the like. 

Mar. 1st. The time being out and Whipple not returned I 
begin to think that he had given us the slip and that I should 
have to stay During the ware in his room (as well as others) but 
Lent. Buckman said that I nead not be Consemed, Whipple will 
return. 

Apr'l 6th. Sarjt Whipple returns and jines his Comp'y 
and releses me. 

The 10th. I has my Discharge and order to draw provision 
— and Sarjt. warrant. 

The 11th. I Leaves West Point and Crosses the River for 
attlebrough. 

The 20th. I Come to Mr. Wm. Titus in Rheboth. 

The 21st. I Left Mr. Titus and Comes to Mr. Allans in 
Parmersriver. 

The 28th. I returns home to Attleborough. 

The 26. I Leaves attltbor' and Comes to Dighton to Mr. 
Traffums. 

The 28. I Left Mr. Graffum and Comes through Parmers- 
river and rest. 

The 80th. I Returns to attelbor'. 

May 5. I engage with Doctor Jonson of Norton for six 
months for Nine Dollars a month which makes fifty four. 

June 7th. I Leves Norton for Pantown after a hors for 
Doctor Jonson. 

The 9th. I arrives there after a March of sixty mild and 
gets the hors and returns and Come to Norton the leventh. 

The 14th. I Leaves Doctor Jonsons and we throes up the 
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bargon and he pays me for what time I had work'd for him (so 
we Parted) for he said that Nine Dollars was too much I told 
him I Could not af ord to work for less the same Day I Engages 
with Mr. Morey for five months for the same that he was to give, 
so I gos to work for him. 

Aug. 18. I had a sute of Cloths Made besides a great Cote 
and westcot and breeches by Mrs. Traffum, my sister at Dighton. 

Octo. 4th. I had Mr. Moreys horse to go to Parmersriver 
to Brother Abial Fishers wedding and returned back through 
Attlebor. 

The 14th. Dr Come to me and said that he wanted 

to hire me. I said I was Engaged with Mr. Morey and the time 
is not up he said he had seen him and he said he had hired you for 
four months and that your time is up to Night I said I engaged 
with him for five months he said he Did not now anything about 
that but if my time was up with Mr. Morey he should be glad to 
hire me the same Night I had a Despute with Mr. Morey I told 
him that when I engaged with him it was for five months I agreed 
for When I Come to Live hear and I told you then that I must 
have the same a month if I work'd with you that I was to have at 
Doctor Jonsons (Wich was Nine Dollars) and you said wall, go 
to work and there will be no Difficulty you Did not think about 
it so I gos to work he said we talk'd somthing about it and you 
said that Doctor Jonson would wage[r] his hors that you could 
not git so much so I Calld it so on that account. I told him it 
was a farm [firm] bargain and that I ment to hav it he said he 
Did not want to hire much now but if I was amento [a mind to] 
go to work he would give me five Dollars for another month but 
no more than eight for each of the other four. I told him I Did 
Detarmen to have what I agreed for at first so I gos to work again 
till the time was out and says no more about it till then. 

Nov. 14. So when the time was up (the five months) and 
Corns to settle wth him he said that he Did not Engag to give me 
no more then Eight Dollars for Each of the first four months 
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and five for the Last. I told him we agreed for five months and 
he was to give me Nine Dollars a month, he said it was not, and I 
having no witness of the barging and was Ignorent of the law 
whether there was any way to git it or not Did not no what to Do 
so after a long Despute I like a fool settles with him and took up 
with what he said a month and he made me give as much a Day 
for every Day I Lost as he gave a man that he hired by the Day 
and woidd not Let me work to make the time up that I Lost and 
what I had his hors which was severl times he made me give two 
shillings old tenner [old tenor] a mild [mile] so I settles with 
him and took a note of him for the remander which was thirty 
Dollars and have been redy to tare my hair off I have ben so 
angry with myself for being such a fool to settle with him as I 
Did. 

The 15th. I Leaves Norton and Comes home to attlebor— 
ough. 

The 17th. I has my Br. horse and gos to Norton and settles 
with the Consteble Mr. Willard for my notes and returned. 

Dec. 4th. I with Br. Abial Left Attleborough at five in the 
morning for Boston and on our way to Putney in the New State 
[Vermont] and Comes to Boston and Lays out thirty od Dollars 
for things to Carry with us then Left Boston we Comes to Land- 
lord Bakers in Brookline after the march of thirty saven miles. 

The 5th. We Left Landlord Bakers at Six of the Clock 
and a bad storm we had which hendred us and at Nine at Evening 
we Come to Mr. Pufi^ers in Sudbury and Lodged — twenty two 
mild. 

The 6th. We Left Mr. Puffers at seven and after twenty- 
five mild travel we Come to Landlord FuUars at eight in Lemen- 
ster [Leominster]. 

The 7th. We Left Landlord fullers at four of the Clock 
in the morning and at seven at Evening we Come to the Shew- 
makers in Pitts- William [Fitz- William, N. H.] after the march 
of thirty-one miles and Lodge. 
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The 8th. We Left the Shewmakers at five and traveling 
through Thuen" and Westemland** we Groses the River into Put- 
ney [Vt.] an|i Comes to Mr. M. Quishmens after thirty-two 
milds travel and — 

The 9th. We Left Mr. Quishmans and after meeting we 
gos to Mr. Allans at Evening after tour miles travel from the 
meeting house. 

The 10th. We Left Mr. Allans it heing^ a stormy Day and 
Comes to the Briggs three milds and Lodge. 

The 11th. We left Mr. Briggs at three in the afternoon and 
after Nine milds travel we Come to Landlord Armes in Bratelbury 
and Lodge. 

The 12th. We left Landlord Armes and Croses the river 
[Connecticut] at Mr. Willards fary and after twenty Nine milds 
travel we Comes to Mr. Taskett in Warwick. 

The 18th. We Left Warwick it being thanksgiving Day 
we Comes to Pantown [uncertain] after thirty-five miles travd 
and Lodges. 

The 14th. We Left Pantown and Comes to Mendum [Men- 
don] and there we partd, he went for Rehoboth and I for Wren- 
tham and Comes to Dea. Thirstens in Franklin after thirty-five 
milds travel. 

The 15th. I left Decken Thirstens and Come to Mr. Hunts 
in Wrentham — eight miles. 

The 17th. I Leavps Mr. Hunts and return home to Attle- 
borough five milds. 

The 19th. I Leves home and Comes to Mr. Wm. Tituses in 
Rheboth Nine milds. 

The 21st. I with Mr. Wm. Tituses Leaves Rheboth and 
Comes to Mr. Allans in Parmesriver to see our Brother Abial 
and to settle with him. 

^•Kcene, N. H. *• Westmoreland, N. H. 
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The 22. He left P'River and I returned to Attelborough 
eleven miles. 

The 27th. I had Mr. Wilkinson hors and Carred Mother 
to Wrenthem and returned. 

The 81st. I Leves Attleborough for Smithfield after laber 
but could find none. I goes through Comberland but found none 
and Smithfield and North Provedenoe and go into Providance but 
found non that wanted to hier me and Comes to Majr Thares and 
staid that Night in Providance. 

1782 

Jan. 1st. I Leaves Ma*jr Thares [Thayer] and had enquired 
of severel but found none that wanted. I was on my return to 
Wrentham I Meetes Mr. Wm. Randel and agrees with him to 
work a month for five DoUars. 

The 80th. I being a Cuting wood four mild from Mr. Ran- 
dels in the age [edge] of Smithfield and a very Cold Day I had 
the hard f orten of f reesing both my feet. I coms at night to Mr. 
I. Randels. 

The 81st. I Leaves I. Randels and coms to Mr. Wm. Ran- 
dels and had my feet doctered. 

Feb. 1st. I leaves Mr. Randel and returned to Attelborough. 

The 4th. Abial Fisher was to attlebor* and cared [carried] 
mother home with him. 

The 12. I begun to keep School at attelbor*. 

The 22th. I has Mr. P. Fishers Mars [mare] to go to Rhe- 
both [Rehoboth] and on my way I Meetes Br. Wm. Fisher from 
the army so I returns back again. 

The 28th. I Leaves Attelbor* and go to Rheboth then to 
P*River to pay them a visit at my Brother Abial Fishers before 
they left us. 
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The 26. My Br. A. Fisher and wife [with] all his things Left 
P'River for Putney in the New State where he and I had been 
Dec'r last, so I returned to Mr. Wm. Tituses the same Day. 

The 28. I Left Rheboth and Come to Attelbor\ 

March 12th. I Leaves Attelbor' in pursute of somwbere that 
I could find to Engage myself six months gos through Rhoboth 
and stays in P'River. 

The 18th. I Leves P'River through a part of swamp and into 
Dighton I com to Mr. Traffams and stays that Night. 

The 14th. I Leves Dighton and through Tanton and Norton 
I comes to Attelbo' but f oun no Place to Engag myself at. 

The 18th. I Leavs Attleborough on the same arrant as before 
and gos through Wrentham and Franklan so through a part of 
Medfield into Midway and meet with No Success I Returns and 
Comes to Capt. Baker's in Midway four miles and stays. 

The 19th. I Leves Capt. Bakers and Comes to Mr. Hunter 
in Wrentham. 

The 20th. I Leave Mr. Hunter with two more and returned 
to Attleborough. 

The 21th. I Leves Attlebor' at six of the Clock in the morn- 
ing for Boston and three in the afternoon I Comes to Boston 
thirty-three mild, and Byes some Dear skines for one of my ten 
pond Notes then returns an' Comes to Colo. I. Williames in Rox- 
bury three mild, and an half and found that he wanted to hier a 
hand and I agrees with him for six months for fifty Dollars and 
stays that night. 

The 22th. I Left Colo. Williames and returned to Attlebor*. 

The 24th. I had a Pare of Dears Clothe Britches made by 
John Daggetts in Rheboth, six shills. 

The 29th. I Left Attleborough for Roxbury and Come to 
Colo. Williames and he had hired another hand beside me, one Lu- 
ther Gaye from Dedham, and we Lived vary Pecible till — 
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Apn 18. As Gaye and I was a plowng to so we wheat we 
chansed to brake one of the old Cols plowes which put him in in a 
grate Rage he said the way you goe on you will Destroy all I have 
in a little while and if we Did not take better Care of our one 
[own] tilings — we will never be worth a groat. I told him I Did 
not see where in we was to Blame worthy for I ment to take as good 
Care of his things as any one. 

The 29th, We gites up som time before Day and I gos and 
fodder and takes Care of all the Creatur and fetches number of 
pales of water for the young women to wash with the old Colo, gits 
up and askes me if the oxen ware Carded I told him that I seposed 
that Gay had Carded them he said I said I trusted to Gaye to do 
all* I told him I did not thought you had no Reason of fining 
any folt for I have ben and took Care of all the Creturs besides 
fetching water, he said not only now but other times and that I 
wanted two or three men to wate on me. I told him I Did not Care 
if he hired thirty more if that he was a mint too, he said that he 
Could fiftj^ and pay them when he had Dun. I told him I was 
glad off it and hoped that he would pay me for the month I work'd 
then. (Now I was to work one month on trial) he said he ment to 
when it was up, I told him it was this morning, he said it was not 
before Wensday, and there was Fast Day too. I told him I 
thought it more reasonable and Jest for him to alow me for the Day 
I Come hear then for me to alow him for Fast Day. he said it was 
more reseneble I should alow him for the Night I staid there when 
I Come to Engage vnth him then for him to alow me for the Day 
I Come hear, I told him that I was willing too and asked him how 
much it was* he Called me A Dirtey mean Low^ spirited^—— because 
I asked him how much he Charged me for the two Nights and one 
super. I told him I had ben about the world and in jentleman's 
Compeny and Naver heard that Carecter of myself before and I had 
(I would be Judge by any one that know what good behaver was) 
behaved myself hansom to him I thought, tho' he had not to me in 
this affore. He aded that he would not pay me a peny unless I 
work and maid up the two Days. I told him I would work to 
make up the Day I Come hear tho* I Don't think I ought too but 
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as for fast Day I should not unless I see I am obliged too. I told 
him I was Chieted anoff Last sommer by Mr. Sm. Morey. I Did 
not Entend he should if I Could help it, and that I was a gcnng to 
Boston and If You will Pay me Vary well, he said he never would 
pay me unless I worked another Day. I told him — 

The 80th. I should Not and if youve a mind to pay it you 
may, if not I shall not ask for it any more, the old Lady his wife 
tails him he had better pay him. I said the Colo, said he naver 
would pay me unless I work another Day (which I naver Detarmen 
too not for Fast) and I Loved to see a man up to his word but he 
got his money to pay me and I Refused taken of it, reminding him 
of what he had said, but after he see that I would not work and that 
I was a goin he pay me the money and I takes it and offers him pay 
for the Nights I staid there but he refused so I Leavs Roxbury and 
gos to Boston and sees Major Knap and settels with him and takes 
an Note of him for Nine Dollars then returned and Come through 
the uper part of Roxbury and they told me that Mr. DeVallnay 
a frenchman, wanted to hire a man at the J. Planes. 

May 1th. I gos to Mr. DeVolnays and agrees with him 
for six months for sixty dollars, so then I gos to Colo. Williams 
and gits my Cloth and returns to Mr. DeVolnia and gos to work. 

The 5. I sendes five Dollars as a venter by Hanesy Quinby 
Brother to Mrs. DeVolnia to See. he set sail from Boston the 
sixteenth Instant for the West Inges, he returned the twenty 
Nineth of July and brought me a Barrel of oringes. 

June 19th. Mr. Wm. Tituss was agoing with a Lode to Bos- 
ton and Come to Mr. DeVolnia and stayed with me that Night. 

July 4th. I Receved by the hand of Mr. E. Foster severil 
things from Mother Fisher and on his return I send her a Duzzen 
of oringes and the Day was selebrated on the Count of the Inde- 
pendecy of america and there was fireworks and skelockets throd in 
the are and the Guvener made a supper and had wine and punch 
for all that would Come at Jemakah Plains. 
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The 19th. I Leaves the Planes at Eight of the Clock in the 
Evening and travels the biger part of the Night. I Comes to Mr. 
Hunts in Wrentham at six of the Clock Next JMorning. 

The 20th. I Leaves Mr. Hunts at five in the afternoon and 
Come to Attlebor'* 

The 22th. I gos to Colo, S. Hichinsons and settles with him 
for Notes and takes of for Mr* D. Fisher three Pound three shil- 
liDg, and farther Fisher one Pound eleven shilling and from there 
Mr, WilMnson and had his hors and Come to Mother then from 
there to Mr. Titus in Rheboth, 

The 23th. I left Mr. Tituses and returned and Come to Mr. 
S* Morey in Norton to git som Money but got none then to Attle- 
borough. 

The 23th, I Leves Mothers in Attlebor' at seven in the Even- 
ing for Jemakah Planes and traveled tiD twelve a Night I Come 
I to Landlord Daggett in Dedham and Lodged, 

The 24th, I Leves Landlord Daggett and returns to J. 
\ Planes to Mr. De Volnay. 

Aug. 20th. The french fleet arived at Boston barber, they 
run one of there ships of savinty fore guns ashore and lost her. 

The 28th, There was a grand Entertanment at Mr, DeVol- 
nays and there was forty odd French and Aniaracan Jentleman 
there both the Admeril of the fleet [and] Governor Handeoek was 
there and Dined, and tlie table was set in the grandest manner and 
all kinds of varits and Dantes [dainties] and with wine of all sorts 
and punch and the like, 

Sept. 26th. I was to Boston and Bought a blue Broad Cloth 
for a sute of Cloths and saveril other articales then returned to J. 
Planes to Mr. Volnay. 

Octo, 3th, I settles with Mr, DeVollnay for the five Months 
I had work of him, he sends for me into the parlor and he askes 
^me how long have you ben with me. I told liim five months the 
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first of this Instant, beside what time I had lost, he said how many 
days hav.e you lost. I told him five, he said so I had more, at the 
least ten. I told it 'twas but five, three Days and an half the Nine- 
teenth of July and when I was to Attlebor' to see my friends and 
one Day to Boston the twenty-sixth of Sept. and half a Day the 
secend of this Instant, he said how much have you Beceved of me. 
I said two months Pay, which was twenty Dollars then he takes 
a paper out of his pocket and said that he agreed with me the first 
of May Last for six months for Nine Dollars a month. I said it 
was true we Did agree for six months but it was for ten Dollars a 
month, which is sixty Dollars, he says it was but for Nine Dol. in 
his Book. I said it was for ten Dols. in mine, he said that it was 
but Nine Dol. and he should not give me no more then, that I 
told him that I would have what I agreed for if I had anything, 
which was for ten Dollars a month, he said how have you tiie em- 
pedence to look me in the faice and tell such lye. I told him that 
I was not afraid to Look him or any other man in the faice in a 
good cause and that I told no Lyes but the truth asking his parding 
and what we agreed too and that I had ben to you and asked you 
for a months pay and he gave me me ten Dollars. He said that 
you shall go before a Jestes in take your oath of it. I told him I 
was redy to go before any Jestes that he Pleased, so after Con- 
sedereble Despute I tels he mite Do as he liked, for if I did not 
have ten Dol. I would have nothing, and as I was Leaving the room 
he Cald me back and said rite a recate and he Paid thirty Dollar, 
and twenty before made fifty, which was for the five month. I 
told him in the meenwhile that I Lost ten Dollars Last Somer that 
Mr. Sm. Morey Cheated me out off^ that I Did not Entend to be 
Cheated now if I Could help it that ten Dollars worth of witt ought 
to be practesd some, so I makes up what time I had lost. 

The 6th. I Left Mr. DeVolnays and went to Boston and 
Look round and Inquired to know if I Could hear of any Place 
that wanted a hand but Could find none. I Comes to Governor 
Handcock and Staid there that Night. Mrs. Handcock was Mrs. 
Vollnay^s aunt. 
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The 7th. I Leaves Boston and returns to the Plains and has 
a sute of Cloths maid by Mr. Thayer that Lived at the governors. 

I The llth, I Engages to work one month for Capt Lemuel 
May for Eight Dollars and Longer if we agreed and he would 
give as much as I Could have ales where so a fue Days before my 
month was up I heard that Mr. Marson Bremmer [Martin Brim- 
mer] wanted to hire a hand vary much so I gos over and sees liim, 
he asked me how Long I had agreed to work with Mr. May. I 
told him one Month and that would be up in a fue Days, he said he 
wanted to hire a man, and if that I would Come and work for him 
a month he woidd Give as much as anybody had. I told him that 
Mr, Volnay had hired a hand and he gives ten Dollars. So I toles 
Capt. May that Mr. Brinmier wanted to hire a hand and If that 
you will give as much as he I will stay longer, if not I will go there 
after the month is up, he said he should not give no more than 
Kight DoL where I staid or not* so after Considereble Despute 
about it I told him w^e agreed for one month and it is out to Night* 

Nov. 8th. I Leaves Capt. Mays and Come to Mr. M. Brim- 
mers and makes an agreement with liim for one month for ten Dol- 
lars, and a very Claver Place* 

Dec. 9th. I settles with Mr. Brimmer and he pays me for 
the month I had worked with out one word of Despute or any Difi- 
calty all the time I was there and Left Mr. M. Brimmers at the 
Planes. I gos home to Attleborough. 

The 15th. I Leaves Attlebor' and gos a visiting first to Nor- 
ton to Mr. Morey, then to Dighton to Mr. Traffurn, then to Rhe- 
both to Mr, Tituses. 

The 20th. I Leaves Mr. Tituses and Returned to Attlebor- 
ough. 

The 24th. I Leaves Attlebor' with Mr. Wm. Fisher for Bos- 
ton and Come to Mr. Brimmers, then he Leaves Mr. Brimmers and 
gos to Boston. 

The 25, I Leaves Mr. Brimmers and goes to Boston and Re- 
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turns at Night, and so followd for saverel Days In hopes of giting 
into some Imployment but mett with no sucksess. At Liength I 
heard of a ship that was fitting for the sees, and wanted men, and as 
I Could not git into any bessness I would try the sees. 

1788 

Jan. 1. I gos on bord the ship Tartar, Caman'd by Capt. 
Kithcart^ which was bound a tript to Virginia to take her cargo on 
bord, then to Holland, then back to Boston, but was to Cruse first 
three weeks, so I entered on bord and receved one months wages, 
which was ten Dollars, and I stays at Mr. Lamborts by speles till 
we saild, where I had got aquanted while I lived at Mr. Brimers, 
and they were very kind to me. 

The 4th. I Leves Boston and Comes to Mr. Brimers on the 
Plain. 

The 5th. I has a horse of Capt. May and gos to Attelbor- 
ough. 

The 6th. I Left Attlebor' and gos to Mr. Tituses in Rheboth. 

The 7th. I Leves Mr. Tituses and comes through Attlebor*. 
I Returns again to Mr. Brimmers in the gemakah Plain, in Rox- 
bury. 

The 8th. I Leves Mr. Brimmers and gos to Boston to Mr. 
Lambarts. 

The 11th. I Leaves Boston and had an opertunity of riding 
in the shais [chaise] to Mr. Brimers where my chist and cloths was. 

The Idth. I gits what things I was in want of and returns 
to Mr. Lamburtes in Boston, and bought a Chist of him to cary 
with me. 

The 19th. In the Morning I goes on bord the ship Tartar and 
the Capt. would not suff'er a man to go ashore for thpre ware 

*® The ToTiat was a Massachusetts vessel^ commanded by Captain John 
Cathcart. 
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sgt>mg to sail. I went to him and told him that my Chist was on 
shore at Mr. Lambarts. he said he did not care I mite get them 
on bord before, so we hald of from Handcocks wharfe and Lent. 
Pillsbury*' staid on shore so I requested of him to go to Mr. Lam- 
burts by the sine of the two Revlarues''' and git my Chist and things 
and see them on bord. he said he would so we set sail and Come 
and Droj^ed ancer in Nanetaskt Rood [road] and Mr. Pilsbury gos 
to Mr. Lamburts and they gits all my things that was not in the 
Chist and-^ 

The 20th, He sendes them all to me on bord the Tartar, 

The 24th, Waid ancre and set our sails and put out to see 
with the wind at the N, W,, and a find wind all that Night and we 
steard our cose for Burmuda, but we had bad wether the bigger 
part of the time. 

Feb. 11th. We was ehast by the Lyon, a ship of sixty- four 
guns but Night come on and a bad storm so she k)st site of us. 

The 13th. The ship Tartar and the ship Alexandef^ being 
togather we Descover a sail to the windard and we maid for it, but 
soon descovered it to be a large ship, so we attact [tacked] and run 
from her, when she preceved that she gave Chase and tlie Alex- 
ander commanded by Capt. Williams hald hur wind and Left the 
Tartar which Cepte** hir wind when the saU see that she gave 

" Lieutenant George Pilsbury. 

** The Salutation Tavern, situated at the junction of Salutation and North 
streets. 

" The Salutation had a sign of the sort that is said to tickle the popular fancy 
for what is quaint or humorous. It represented two citizens, with hands ex- 
tended, bowinj2^ and scraping to each other in the most approved fashion* Sa 
the North-enders nicknamed it ' The Two Palaverera,* by which name it was 
0iost commonly known. 

This house also was a reminiscence of the Salutation in Newgate street, 
London^ which was the favorite haunt of Lamb and Coleridge/'—" Old Boston 
Taverns/' by Samuel Adams Drake, Boston, 1886* 

"■ The Alexander was a Massachusetts privateer commanded by Captain 
[John Foster Williams. 

** Kept on her course. 
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Chaise to the Tartar at seven in the Morning, and followed us all 
Day and the Tartar hove out a Signel for the Alexander to Come 
and we would Engage her but she hove out another that she thought 
the ship was to large for us to Encounter so left us. The sail that 
had Given Chase to us at seven in the Morning followed hur Chase 
till Eleven at Night and we maid all the sail we Could and set all 
our studen sails and fired sharp Chases at them, but the wind being 
small she out run us and at Eleven at Evening she Come up with 
us. Our Capt. haled them but they gave us no answer, then we 
gave them a copel of guns, then the action begun and we fitte hur 
thou [gh] unequel forse above three glasses.** Our forse was fifty 
men and ten peses of canon nine pounders and six muskit men. 
The Bellerserus [Belisariu^'] the ship we engages, had two hundred 
and fifty men and twenty-eight peces of cannon from eighteen to 
six pounder and a hundred of them was muskitmen, they had 
twenty men in there topes and we had but four, they had twelve 
men to two gunes and we had but four, and when the action was 
over we had two killed and three wounded and one of them died of 
his wound. The Bellerserus has six killed and Eight wounded, 
and two died of there wounds, and after we struck they cared us 
all but the wounded abord there ship and put us all in to Irons (but 
the offisers) two togather and we fared prity hard. I lost my Chist 
and bed and a good meny of my Cloths and betwext twenty and 
thirty Dollars that some of our one (own) ships erue stole from 
me, broke open my Chist and crot it out, and after they 

The 14th. had taken pursesson of the prize and taking Down 
top galont yards the ships being much Dameged in the action they 
lost three men off the yards that was Drownded and one that fell 
on the deck that was badly hirt and we was capet on bord in Irones 
till the first of March. 

March 1. We got Into New York and was all put on bord 
the presen ship John. 

The 14th. There was a nomber of the prosenors sent away in 

^^ A " glass " (nautical) is a half-hour sand-glass^ hence three glasses 
would be an hour and a half. 
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Carteels, and I dnie the provision from on bord the Janey for what 
men belonged on bord the John. 

The 22th, We had orders to leave the John and to go on bord 
the old Jarsey sliip. 

The 25th. There was a number of the preasoners sent away 
in Carteels [cartels] and among the rest one of the Stuards 
[steward] (Now there was two stuards that Isued the provision to 
the preasoners, there was five hundred of the Amarican preasoners 
and three hundred French which they Isued provision to besides 
two hundred of the British Troopes.) The stuard Comes do^^n 
where the proseners Mas and Inquires for one that understud Doing 
the Stuards Duty, and was a good hand with the pen that was 
amint to go into the stuard room, now he was at a good distance 
from me and Numbers of the Preas, betwoxt us, but there was one 
that had a very good regard for me Comes and says, Dond you 
want to go into the Stuard room, there are Inquering for one now, 
so I Comes to Mr, Wood the other Stuard and says, are you the 
man that was Inquiring for one to assist in the Stuard sarvis, he 
said he was and asked if that I understood it, I told him that I 
had been an orderly Sargt. in the Contental army and I Did not 
take it this was worse, he said no, your the man, Come go with me, 
so I Did and not long after before there ware Enuff that would 
have been glad to hav had the berth. So continued in that besness 
till the preasoners ware all desmest and sent home to there States. 

Apr, 6th. We had the procalamation for ]>eace read on bord 
the old Jarsey and it was proelamed through the British that all 
preasoners on both sides ware to be desmest and no more hostaletys 
to be committed on ether side, nither by see nor land, and all the 
preasoners gave three howzas on bord the preasen ship. 

The 8th. The preasoners were all put on bord Carteal and 
sent to the Difirent states bord the P. ship and in the City. 

The 9th. After setteles the stuard offls I Left the old Jarsey 
w^ent ashore in the Cit^'' of N, York and after a good eel of dificulty 
it being evening to find Lodging, I Comes at length to tlie City 
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hall taven. I staid all night and they used me extremly kind and 
gave me a shirt and I staid there that Night and by Degreas we 
f omid we bad sen one another before, and past tbe evening yery 
agreable and he told the time so meny of our preasoners were in 
the shuger house that ware taken at f ourt Washington that he used 
to go onbenone to the British and Carey them provision, and when 
he Come there some time the sentreys would overset it on ^ 
ground and the poor prisners would lick it up, som times the Brit- 
ons they would Come past with a piece of meet or other provision 
kind and would hold it up to the solgers that was almost starved to 
agravate them. 

The 10th. I Leaves Mr. Franceps** and so goes about the 
City to see it and went in to Nombers of there shopes and would 
say your servent gentlefolks, I wish you much Joy with the nuse 
of peace, I hope it will be a long and a lasting one, some of them 
would be Very well pleased with it and would wish me the same 
(and others would be on the other hand) and said that their sur- 
comstances poor at present but now they hoped they would )ie 
better. I said what then do you think of us poor prisners that 
have neither Money nor f rinds and have ben long absent from our 
homes, then some of them would pity us and would give something, 
some half a Dollar, some a quarter, some less, some nothing but 
frowns. 

The 11th. I gos on bord the Carteel for Boston (but byes 
Considerable of one thing or other and gives to them that ware in 
want and aspecily the sick). We Leaves N. York at one of the 
Clock in the afternoon and after we Come through hellgate we was 
fired on by the British ship that arrived, the Capt. had to go on bord 
and shose his pass, then we proseded on for Boston with a gode 
wind, but was becalmd some which dtarrd us. 

The 15th. The men that bolonged down East ris" and Carred 
the sloop into Marbelhead and I with a nomber of others went by 
land to Boston and I Come to Mr. Lamburts and stays that Night 

66 Samuel Frannces. *^ Seiied the vessd. 
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and Glad they seamed to see me and ware sory for my hard for- 
tune, but hoped it would be better. 

The 16th* I Leves Lambarts "and Comes to Mr, Brimmers 
at Jemakah Plain, but they Did not seem to be so sory for my hard 
fortune as the other was. 

The 18th. I Left Mr. Brimmer and gos home to Attlebor- 
ough. 

The 21st. I gos to CoL Steph, Richardsons Constable and 
from there to Capt. Tyler then to CoL Moreye's, selectman, so to 
have part of my notes abated for I had paid them at Norton and 
brought a Resate so they Did and I Returned again to CoL Rich- 
ardson and had my notes crost, then from there to Mr. Sm. Moreys 
in Norton, to git that Money he oed me but Could not so I returns 
to Atleborough. 

The 24th. I gos to Mr. Tituses in Rheboth and returned. 

The 25th. I gos again to Mr. Moreys to git my money as he 
had proniisd I should have it then but when I Come there he was 
wont to put me of with part; I told him I would have it all, and 
tho prity poor if there was any way to git it for I had ben off en 
enoff after it and there being a nomber in the room I begins and 
relates how he had used and rouged me out of one-third of what I 
ought to have had, and now was a-trying to keep me out of the 
other if he Could, and allso told him there was a nave and a fool 
mett when I settled with him, he for Cheeting me and I for Letting 
him, and after some Descose more on the affare he gits the money 
and pay me and I gives him up his note and I takes my Money 
(thirty Dollars) and returns to Attleborough. 

The 30th. I takes my leave of my friends at Attlebor' and 
returns to Mr. Brimmers. 

May 1, I Left Mr. Brimmer and gos to Boston and stead 
there till — 

The 5th. Leaves Boston and going through Roxbury and 
Brookline and Little Cambradge in to watertown but Could find 
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nobody that wanted to Emply me there, so I returned and goin 
through Jem'a Planes I gos to the uper Part of Roxbury and 
Springs street to the rge [edge] of Dedham — 

The 6th. But mett with no sueess then I returns and Come 
to Mr. Brimers and gos to work for him till the thirteenth and 
makes a bank and sodes it in the yard at the end of the house which 
pleased them much. 

The 14th. I Leaves Mr. Brimers at the Planes. I gos 
through Brookline and in to old Cambridge from there to the Ten- 
hills and then to Charlston, and then Cross the f any in to Boston 
but there was so meny that Come from the army and from see that 
had no homes that would work for little or nothing but there vitels, 
that I Could not find any Employment, so stays in Boston till the 
seventeenth in the meenwhile one Day after I had ben Inquiring 
and had ben on bord severel of there vessels but could git into no 
bisnes neither by see nor Land. 

The 16th. I Com Down by the markett and sits Down all 
alone allmost Descureged and begun to think over how that I had 
ben in the army, what ill success I had met with there and allso how 
I was ronged by them I worked for at home, and lost all last winter 
and now that I could not get into any besness and no home which 
you may well think how I felt, but then Come into my mind that 
there ware thousands in wors sircumstances then I was and having 
food and rament be these with Content, and that I had nothing to 
reflect on myself and I to do my endever and leave the avent to 
Provedance, and after that I felt as contented as need to be. 

The 17th. I gos to the town house and there was one Mr. 
Stodder there that wanted to by [buy] my State suretes so I sells 
them all for Eighty Dollars (which was seventy pound) and takes 
the meney, then leving Boston I returns to Mr. Brimmers where 
my chist and things was and put the money in the chist. 

The 19th. I with one I. Peneman gos and agreed with Mr. T. 
White to make a peace of stonewall and was to have three shillings 
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and six pence a rood, and he find us, and we lays twelve rod for him, 
and I maid it my home there and worked some for him after ward, 

Jan. 10th. I Lieft Mr. T. Whites I comes to Mr. Brimmers 
and takes what Cloths I thought I should be in want of and lockes 
the other in my chist. I left Mr. Brimmer go through Roxbury into 
Dodgester [Dorchester] then to Dodg'r Neck then visit towns, go 
through Boston to Charlston, then returns and crosses Wimismit 
[Winnisimmet] farrey I comes to Landlord Ne wills in Lyn[n]. 

The 12th. I Leaves Landlord Newell and coming through 
Danvers, Salum, Bearsley, Winham,'® Ipswich, Rowly and New- 
buryport I comes to Landlord Gays in Salesburey [Salisbury, N. 
H.] after thirty-«ight milds travel. 

The 18th. I leaving Landlord Gays going through Seebrook, 
Hampton falls, Hampton,** Northhills, granla, Porchmoth and 
old York, I Com to Landlord Clarks in Ditto, thirty Nine mild. 

The 14ith. I left Landlord Clark, going through Wells, 
Eenebunk, Arandes,*^ Saco, Scarboro, and Falmouth, I comes to 
Landlord Rigges in Ditto, after the travel of forty-two mild. 

The 15. I Leave Landlord Rigges and Comes through New 
Boston." I comes to Landlord Chanlers and after twenty-one 
milds I Comes to Mr. I. Brigges (my Brothers in Law) in Sylver- 
ster. 

The 19. I leves Mr. Brigges and he with me gos Down to the 
falls at Luistown [Lewiston] and I Croses the farry for to go to 
Wintrupt [Winthrop] (and he gos Down to Hireseit)" and 
Comes to Mr. Timothy Wights in Wailes*' thirty-three milds 
travel from Sylverster. 

** Salem, Beverly, Wenham, all in Masi. 

**Seabro<dL, North Hampton, Greenland, Portsmouth, all in New Hamp- 
shire. 

••Arundel, Me. 
•*Gray, Me. 

•* Probably Freeport, Me. 
•• Wales, Me. 
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The 21th. I leves Mr. Wight's and gos to Mr. Sm. Tituses 
in Wintrupt six 1-2 mil^. 

The 22th. I with Mr. Titus and his wife comes to Mr. Wights. 

The 24th. I Leaves Mr. Wights accompaned by my two 
Cosens a little way, they returns and I procedes on to Mr. Her- 
rikes then to Mr. Sotherbees, then through the woods Down to the 
river, there being now Crosing I gos up the river and a sad jant I 
had too, over mountains and valys and cruel bad way, so I comes to 
Mr. Gillburts and could not crose, so I staid at Mr. Gillburts. 

The 25th. I Leves Mr. Gillburt and croses the River and 
Comes to Mr. I Brigges in Sylverster. 

July 2th. I Leves Mr. Brigges and has his horse for Boston 
on besness, in hopes to have better sucksess than I had mett with of 
late, so I coms to North Yarmouth and Comes to Mr. Ellwels and 
Enquired of him If he knew of any vesel a going to Boston, he 
told me Capt. John Drinkwater was agoing to-morrow, and I gos 
down and sees him and having an oportunity of going with him I 
leaves my hors at Maj'r Browns and gos and stays at Mr. Drink- 
waters that Night. 

The 8th. We went abord at sunrise and maid sale for Boston 
and come to — 

The 5th. Marvelhead, when the sloop onloded and I with 
Capt. Boney Left Marvelhead and went tp Boston by land and I 
Comes to Mr. Lamburts and gos about town and finds out the 
prises of things and byes severel articales. 

The 7th. I gos to Jemakah Planes and has a chist maid by 
Mr. Stone, then gos to Mr. Brimmer and gits what Clothes I 
thought I shood want and puts them in the Chist and sent them to 
Boston. 

The 8th. I gos to Boston and lays out Eighty Dollars for 
articales to Convey with me to Sylvester at the Eastword. 

The 9th. I finds an opportunity to Carry them in Mr. H. 
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Hill's bote and puting them all on bord his schoner at Night we 
set sale. 

The 10th. We Coaie into Capan [Cape Ann?] harbor and 
Lay there all Day watting for one Mr. Baker but it being late when 
he Come and likely to be a Storm we did not sale so I gos and 
Lodges ashore and before I Could get abord the Next morning 
they saled and left me and the man was the fastest for Leaving 
me that we wated for the Day before so I had to travel by Land to 
North Yarmouth one hundred and thirty miles and one Dollar in 
my pocket and of that I lost four Shillings at Newbury. 

The 11th. I Left Capan at seven and after fifty miles 
travel I Comes to Mr, — six Miles from Porchmouth and Lodges. 

The 12th, I Croses the f arrey at Porchmouth and having no 
money I tryes at severil houses to git some Vuitels at Length at one 
house I gits a little Cold haste puden and Milk and after fifty -two 
niilds travel I Come to Saco at half past ten at Evening and there 
gits one more Vitels being tired and fant [faint]. 

The 13tk I Leaves Soco and after thirty miles travel I 
Comes to Mr. Ellis in NortK Yarmouth but my things being not 
there I hires a bote and gos to Mr. Hills on the Island and staid 
that Night the Next Night he brought them. 

The 14th, Mr, Hill and Mr, D. Briggs wth two others gos 
a fishing and at Evening he brings the schooner to the falls in N. 
Yarmouth at Mr. Ellwell's Landing, 

The 15th, We onlodes my things and Carr>^s them to Slajr. 
Browns and stores them there and settles with Mr. Hill for bring- 
ing them from Boston and gets my horse and at twelve we sets out 
for Sylvester and at two in the morning we arrived at Mr. L 
Briggs, 

The 16th, Mr, L Briggs Rased his Barn and a fine own 
[one]. 



The 21st, I With Mr, D. Briggs having his horse and A. 
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Fhillepses and Dr. Briggs oxen gos to Yarmouth to fetch up my 
things from there and has Mr. Dillinghams Waggon. 

The 24ith. We Leves Majr. Browns for Sylvester With some 
Difficulty We gets there. 

The 26th. We arrived at Mr. I. Brigges and unlodes and 
stored them. 

The 28th. I gos to work for Mr. J. Briggs and Works for 
him till the Eighth of September. 

Aug. 16th. I bargins with Mr. Benj. Alden for an half Lott 
of Land (Lying the West side of the Road and my Br-in-law the 
East) for two hundred Dollars (Sixty achers more or Less.) 

The 20th. He gave me a Deed of the Lot and I gave him 
two Notes one to be paid in Eighteen months from Jenuary next 
the other in one year after. 

Sept. 8th. We Began and hoed in Uttle short of three Bush- 
els of Rye for me on my Lot and then gos to Work for Mr. Briggs 
again. 

The 26th. I has better than two Bushels of Rye soed on Br. 
Briggs Lot and we be-acutting of the alders on my lot and Clear 
two achers. 

Oct. 8th. I Leaves Sylvester at Nine of the Clock in the 
morning and Comes to Majr. Browns in N. Yarmouth and stays 
that Night. 

The 9th. I Comes to Mr. N. True's and stays there with a 
friend of myne till 

The 12th. at Evening I gos with Mr. Elwell, Doctor Jones 
and Mr. True with Capt. Gray too Boston and a fine passage. 

The 14th. We Come to the Wharfe in Boston and I helped 
him onlode the sloop for my passage. 

The 15th. Mr. Ellwel wanted me to help him bye his things 
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to Carry to N. Yarmouth (he kapte a shope there) so I assisted 
him to buy them. 

The 16th. I Leaves Boston and Comes to Mr. Brimmer's 
and stays. 

The 17th. I Leyes the Planes for Attleboro and Come to Mr. 
Hunts. 

The 18th. I Returned to Attlebor and Come to Mother 
Fishers. 

The 24ith. I Leves Attlebor and Comes to Mr. Wm. Tituses 
in Rhoboth. 

The 25th. I Leavs Mr. Tituses and Croses the farrey and 
Comes to Providance and agrees with Mr. Harry Keen for one 
Duzzen of axes on Mr. J. Fisher's account and he promised to 
Make me good ones snd then returns again and Croses the River 
and Comes to Mr. Tituses. 

The 80th. Leaving Mir. Tituses I Returns home to Mothers 
at Attlebor. 

Nov. 8d. I gos to Mr. Ross and speaks to him to make me 
half a Duzzen of small Stillyards and Eight axes on Mr. D. Fish- 
er's account then I gos to Mr. £b. Tiffenys and bespeeks a Duzzen 
of Wool Cards on Col. Richardson's account and then returns 
home. 

The 5th. I now bespeeks to Mr. S. Jackson to newlay four 
or five axes and several other articales and I would see that he was 
satisfied. 

The 8th. I has Mr. White's horse to go to Mr. Traffans in 
Dighton. 

The 11th. I Leaves Mr. B. Traffarns and returns and stays 
to Mr. S. Fishers. 

The 12th. I then returns to Mother Fisher's in Attlebor. 

The 18th. Mr. J. Fishers gos over to Providance with a Lode 
of Coles and I gos to Mt. Wm. Tituses and stays that Night. 
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The 19th, I gos over to Provedance and Comes to Mr. Haz. 
Keen's and gits that Duzzen of axes that I had bespoke and he took 
Cole for his Pay and after giting some other articales I returns to 
Mr. Tituses in Rhoboth. 

The 20th. I returns home to Attkbor. 

The 21st. I gos to Mr. Ebenezer Tiffiney and gits the Duz- 
zen of Cards that I had bought. 

The 22d. I gos to CoL Richardson's and setles with him and 
he pays Mr. TiflSney. 

The 24ith. In the morning I gos and settles with Br. I. 
Fisher and found what articales he had got for me Come to three 
Found fifteen Shilling and Nine Pence and he gave me a note for 
the remander to Mr. I. Wilkingson and settle with him and found 
that the articales that he had got for me Come to with himself and 
horse and Carte to Boston two Pound Eighteen Shillings and six 
Pence and the remander of the Note he Paid me the money one 
Found seven Shillings and six Pence and then to Mr. Jackson and 
found what articales I had of him Come to two Pound fourteen and 
Six Pence and then to Br. D. Fisher's and found that the articales 
he had got for me with the two orders one for Mother Fisher and 
the other for Mr. I. Woodcock Come to six Pound and he gave me 
a note for the remander then I settles with Br. P. Fisher and found 
the articales he had got for me Come to four Pound fifteen Shil- 
lings and six Pence and he gave me a Note for the remander then 
gos to and gits some Clothes that I had making by Mrs. Woodcock 
then after gitting all my things ready I with Mr. I. Willkings 

The 15th. Leaves Attleborough and Comes to Mr. L. 
White's on J. Planes and putes up the horse and stays at Landlord 
Fuller's. 

The 26th. We Leaves the Planes and Comes to Boston and 
I found a Chance to put my things abord Mr. Yorke's sloop so 
then Mr. Willkings returned home so I helps them onlode the sloop 
after giting some things to Carry with me we lay in Boston barber 
tiU 
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The 80th. We histed sale and left the harber at four in the 
morning it seemed so likely for a storm we put into Squam*^ har- 
ber and lay still and a severe storme of wind and rain there was 
and a number of sloops and schooners was Drove ashore ten in 
number and two lost. 

Dec. 2d. We Left Squame harber to pursue on our Way but 
the Wind being Contrary we was obliged to put into Purscatway 
harber** and Cast anchre. 

The 4ith. We Waid anchre and Left Purscatleway harber 
for N. Yarmouth but the wind shifting when we was off against 
the Nubble** we was obliged to return to Purscatway harber then 
lying there till 

The 6th. We Waid anchre and set sale and left Purscatle- 
way harber and Landed at Mr. Drinkwater's wharf e at ten in the 
morning and onloded my things and I had his oxen and sled to Con- 
vey them to Majr. Browns at the foils two milds and I staid at 
Mr. Nath True's till 

The 11th. Was Thanksgiving Day and I gos to Meeten and 
at Evening Colo. Mitchell to Supp with him (it was Mrs. True's 
father) accordingly I did and a Number of his friends. 

The 18th. I Leaves Mr. Trues and Comes to Mr. Waggs in 
Rylestown.*^ 

The 14th. I Left Mr. Waggs and Comes to Brother Briggs 
in Sylvester. 

1784 

Jan. 1. I Left Briggs for N. Yarmouth and Come to Mr. 
Trues. 

The 8th. I Leves Mr. Trues at Yarmouth and Returns to 
Sylvester. 

^ Squam Harbor^ at Gloucetter^ Mats. 
** PortmuwUi Harbor, N. H. 
^ Probably' an island. 
*^ Durham, Me. 
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The 15th. I and E. Briggs Left Sylvester and went on snow 
shoes through the woods and Come to Mr. T. Wight's in Wales 
fourteen milds. 

The 16th. !Mr. Wight and his wife was gon to his Br. Tituses 
and we Come there in Winthrupt. 

The 19th. We Left Mr. Tituses and Come to Mr. Wight's 
again. 

The 21st. We takes our. Leave of our friends and Returns 
to Sylvester. 

The 24th. I gos to those that I had trusted to bring in the 
Corn according to Bargen. 

The 28th I Engaged to Ceep an Evening Scool for ten 
Days work a month andj^e begun School at Evining. 

Feb. 16th. The howl town turned out and brake the track 
through the woods to Mr. Dresser's ten mild and Returnd. 

The 20th. Mr. Waight the high Sherive Come to Sylvister 
with an Execusion for negleting of Sending alternates of men for 
the three years sarvis &c., but [as] he got Securities for a short 
time he Did not Sar^^eit this being the first. 

The 24th. I had Mr. J. Briggs oxen and sledd and Carres 
sixteen Bushels of ye Corn to N. Yarmouth then after Desposing 
of my Corn and giting my things 

The 27th. I gits the things I left at Majr. Browns and Re- 
turned. 

Mar. 25th. I Left Sylvester and Comes to Mr. Wm. Gil- 
burts in I^ikilsburj'.*' 

The 26th. I left Mr. Gilburts and Come to Mr. S. Tituses in 
Wintropt. 

The 27th. I Left Mr. Titus and Come to Mr. Wight in 
Wales. 

•' Leeds, Me. 
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The 28th. I Left Mr. Wights and then through Luiston and 
Crost the f airey and then through Ryelstown then through Brums- 
wick** then to maire pint'® Come to Landlord Chase in flying 
point." ;,j 

The 29th. I Left Chases I gos through hardsicikit" and 
North Yarmouth and N. Glosester." 

Apr. 2d. I Comes to Mr. J. Parkers in the age of Bakers- 
town.^* 

Apr. 8d. I Left Mr. Parker and going through Sheppards- 
field" and Buckstown^* or the twenty mild river I Comes to Syl- 
vester at home again. 

The 5th. I had Mr. J. Briggs horse to go to Gloeester and I 
paid a Deat of two Dollars to Mr. I. Wood for him and got the 
money I left there. 

The 7th. I had two pounds seven shillings Endorst on the 
Back of one of the Notes to Mr. Benj. Alden on Mr. Chas. Brad- 
ford's account that he oed me. 

The 8th. I Reckened with Mr. J. Briggs and found Due to 
me for things he had of me Come to Eighteen pound four shillings 
and what I had of him Come to Nine pound five Shilling at Bord- 
ing % per week. 

The 10th. I Left Sylvester and Come to N. Yarmouth. 

The 11th. At Evening we set sail from Yarmouth with Capt. 
I. Drinkwater and Come to Marvilhead at 2 of the Clock and went 
for Boston. 

•• Brunswick^ Me. 

^^ Called also Mere and Muir. Now Mare Point in Bronswick. 

^* Flying Point is in Freeport 

" Freeport. 

^' New Gloucester. 

^* Now Poland^ Me. 

^* Now Hebron. 

^•Now Buckfield. 
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The 18th. I Left Marvilhead at 2. and Come to Mother's at 
9 in the Evening in Attkborough. 

The 14th. I gos to Provedance and agres with Majr. C. 
Keen for two Duzzen of Siths [scythes] and two of Axes on Col. 
BichaTdson's account paid by the way of Clark & Nightingill six 
Pound Twelve Shillings. 

The 24th. and onward I Chopt wood for Mr. Ross Sixteen 
Cord and 5 that Mr. D. Fisher Chopt for him on My account and 
4 of the Cords on which I had thirteen hows [hoes] and I had two 
pair of Stilards [steelyards] one pound that Mr. D. Fisher an- 
sward on my account all Come to 8£ 8s Od. 

May 8th. I gos to Provedance and meets Col. Richardson 
and gits the axes and Siths of Mr. Keen that I had ergreed With 
him for and he Settles with him for the same and agrees with Mr. 
6. Blackinton and he Carres them for me to Mr. J. Fishers. 

The 10th. I after Cutting one 1-2 Cord of wood I takes the 
two pare of stillards and the thirteen hows on my back and Carred 
them to Whare my axes and siths was, then Mr. George Blackinton 
Carped them all on his horse to Mr. N. Fisher's in Wrentham and 
he agreed to Carray them all to Boston all Cost me Nine 8. and 6 p. 

The 11th. I settled with them that I had dealings with. 

The 18th. I Left Attelborough and Come to Boston and 
found one of the Coasters Bound for N. Yarmouth and put my 
things abord her Mr. I. Gray's sloop 

The 18th. and set sail from Boston. 

The 14th. At 1 of the Clock p. M. we arived at N. Yarmouth 
and left my things at Mr. I. Gray's and stays at Mr. True's. 

The 15th. I arrives at Sylvester and Come to Mr. J. Briggs. 

The 16th. I begen to Bord with Brother I. Briggs for Six 
Shillings and Eight Pence a week and begin and fell a fence Round 
ten achers which took me ten or Twelve Days. 
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The 28th. I sowd my flax and pease and otes and had D. 
Briggs Cattle to Harrow ^ a Bushel of rye. 

The 29th. I sent for my things by Mr. S. Andrues that I 
left at Yarmouth. 

June 1st. I planted my Corn one acher and an half. 

The 10th. I sowed three Bushels of otes on two achers of 
my Entervail [intervale]. 

The 16th. I hoed my Corn the first time at least to kill the 
weeds. 

The 21st. I Begun to fall and fill seven Achers in twenty- 
five Days. 

July 8d. I finished felling trees and I hired all but twelve 
Days. 

The 5th. I how'd my Corn the secund time and had a sithe 
snath maid. 

The 8th. I Cutt what Clover I had besides that I had left for 
seed* 

The 18th. I Leaves Sylvester and Comes to Mr. Parker from 
there to Mr. Norses in Glorshester and there I found Mr. Parker. 

The 14th. I gos with Mr. Parker to N. Yarmouth after his 
mother and goods that he brought from the westward and loded 
them ito the Cart 

The 15th. and Mrs. Parker and her Daughter rid in the Cart 
and Left Yarmouth. 

The 16th. We arrived at Mr. Norses after some Dificulty 

The 18th. I gos by the way of Mr. Parker's and Returned to 
Sylvester. 

The 20th. I took Care of the Com that I had taken in the 
winter before now I let go things for Com and Engaged to take in 
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Com at three and four pence a Bushel and lying to gather a Quan- 
taty it was like to hurt and I tuck it and stored it. 

The 28th. I began to Digg the SuUer for my house and Vary 
bad Digging I had too which Cost me a good deel for I was Eight- 
een Days a Diggin of it and Come to a Solid Rock all on the Botom 
of it which we tried to blow but Could not make any hand of it so 
I Dugg it the biggness of the house which was thirty-two foot. 

Aug. 2d. I mow'd my hay seed and Raked and stacked it. 

The 8d. I Begun to Reep my Rye that I sow'd of Brother 
Jothem. 

The 6th. I Secured it in his Bam which Cost me five days 
work. 

The 12th. The same Day I Reept the Rye I sow'd on my lot. 

The 18th. I had a lode of hay of Wm. Haskell and Carred 
my Rye to Mr. Bradford's barn that grue on my lot. 

The 16th. I Cutt and Secured my otes and had that grue at 
the low land of my lot on the Entervail. 

The 28d. I had Mr. Bradford's horse and went to YarmoutU 
and got some things and Retumd to Sylvester. 

The 26th. I gits my otes and flax and had a meeten to agree 
with Mr. Stridden. 

Sept. 2d. We had a town meeten to agree with the Reverent 
Mr. John Stricklen" to settle with us and they agree to give him 
fifty pound a year Salary and to Clear two adiers. 

The 8th. Br. J. Briggs Stons my SuUer and the Stoning and 

^^ Rev. John Strickland^ the first settled minister of Tnmer^ Maine, first 
called Sylvester. He was installed September 20, 1784, dismissed May 18, 
1797. A native of Hadley, Mass. Wife, Patty Stone, who died May 4, 1805. 
A Presbyterian. He died Oct. 4, 182S, leaving 14 children. Graduate of 
Yale, 1761; first settled at Oakham, Mass., April 1, 1768; dismissed Jane 24, 
1773; installed at Nottingham, West, N. H., July 15, 1774; dismissed in 1783; 
March 12, 1806, installed at East Andover, where he died. 
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the giting the stone Cost me twenty-four Days work and I Rased it 
four feet from the gromid and the banken that up Cost me two 
Days &c. 

The 17th. Cosen Timoth Wight and his wife Come to visit 
us. I Cut my stolks [corn-stalks] and tuck Care of them. 

The 20th. Mr. John Sricklen was Reinstold at Sylvester. 

The 22d. I agrees with Mr. Benj. Jones and Mr. Harry Gil- 
burts to hew the timber and frame my house. 

The 28d. We begun to git the timber for the house and it 
Cost me forty-Eight Days wojk to git the timber and frame the 
house. 

Oct. 2d. We Rased the frame a Saturday in after Noon. 

The 6th. I begun to gather my Com and Crib'd it by my 
frame. 

The 11th. I Dugg my Powtatos that I planted on Br. Briggs 
lot. 

The 12th. and allso them I planted on my lot and Carred 
them to Mr. Bradfords. 

The 16th. I thrasht my stack of hay seed ^ a lod and some 
Rye at Bj. J. 

The 18th. I sow*d four Bushels of Rye which Cost me Eight 
Days work. 

The 20th. I began and junked^® on my fell trees which Cost 
me six Days work. 

The 22d. I had a Shote of Br. J. Briggs which waight was 
seventy-one lb. 

The 26th. I worked for Brother Barker which Come to one 
i Bushel of Wheat. 

^* To " junk " means to trim felled trees and prepare the lot for bnming over. 
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The 28th. I Worked In my Entenrail which Cost me five 
Days work. 

The 80th. I gathered my Cabbage and f rencfa turnups that I 
raised on Br. J. Briggs lot and put them in his suller. 

Nov. 6th. The first snow storm. 

The 18th. I Plow'd ^ an acer by my frame which Cost me 
five Days work. 

The 20th. I was taken lame and Remaned so for a week with 
a sore on foot. 

Dec. 2d. I jimked and pil'd the logs where I planted and 
Cleared and burnt them which Cost me ten Days work. 

The 4th. I thrashed my Rye at Mr. Bradfords and Carred 
it to Mr. Briggs. 

The 11th. I gos and Borrow Mr. Morrell's Croscut sawe, but 
after a good deel of Dificultj' in trj^ng to git it put in order and 
Could not make out. 

The 18th. I fell trees for shingle stufi^ and junk'd on my fell 
trees. 

The 14th. I Left Sylvester and Come to Mr. Parker's in 
Bakerstown and after doin my bedness with him I Comes to Mr. 
Winslow's in Glosester. 

The 16th. I Left Glosester and Come to N. Yarmouth then 
to Capt. Bagley's in Ryelstown then to Capt. Neckek and then 
after Doing my Bisness 

The 18th. I Left Ryelstown and Crosed the farrey then 
through Luiston I Come to Mr. T. Wight's in Wails then to Mr. 
Fairbanke's in Winthropt. 

The 19th. I Comes to Mr. L. Tituses in Wales and then Re- 
turns to Mr. Wight's in Do. 

The 26th. I Left Wailes and Comes through Luiston I 
Comes to Sylvester. 
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The 27th. I gos and Carrys that saw and gits Mr. B. to put 
it in order* 

The 80th. I sawed and bolted and had a part of the shingles 
stuff that we had ben giting hald to Mr. Bradford's Bam to make 
thenu 

1785 

Jan. 8d. I sawed the boltes that we had Drue there to make 
shingles of. 

The 6th. I had help and we split and shaved about 4 thousand 
I had. 

The 12th. I had about 2 thousend not shaved and after se- 
cured them I left. 

The 18. I Reekened and settled with Br. Jotham Briggs 
from the time I first Come there untill this Date both for hording 
and other things. 

The 19th. Was Thirsday and I Left Sylvester for the west- 
ward and I Come by the way of Mr. Parker's in Ryelstown and 
through Glosester I Come to Landlord Hunt's in the town of Grey 
being twenty-Eight milds. 

The 20th. I Left Gjay and Come to Falmouth town [Port- 
land] 87 milds. 

The 21st. I Left Falmouth and Come to Landlord Clark in 
Wells 87 milds. 

The 22d. I Left Wells and Come to Mr. Williames 8 mild 
from Derhamfalls^* 26 miles. 

The 28d. I Left Derhamf alls and Come to Landlord Cam- 
bels J mild from Haveril f arrey, and I had mett with a miss f ortain 
of renchin my foot. 

The 24th. I Left Haveril Come to Mr. Famam's in Andover 
and after Doing bisiness with him for Mr. Marker 

^* Probably Durham, Mc. 
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The .25tlL I Left AndoTer and going through Boston I 
Come to Mr. £. Wells on Jemakah Planes in Roxbury after travel- 
ing 82 milds. 

The 26th. I Left J. Planes and Come to Mr. £. Hmit in 
Wrentham 25 milds. 

The 27th. I left Wrentham and Come to Mother Fisher's 
in Attleborough. 

The 81st. Brother Abial Fisher Left Attleborough for Put- 
ney with his sloop. 

Feb. 7th. I Left Attleborough and Come to Dighton from 
there to Rheboth then to Provedance then returns to Wrentham 
then to 

The 19th. Mother's in Attleborough to Visit my Relations 
and other bisness. 

The 28d. I gos to school and followed it pritty stiddy while it 
cept. 



FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

Personal narratives of private soldiers of our Revolution are 
invaluable, though as short as they are few in number (not a dozen 
in all are known to the writer) . 

This little volume, which bears no place of publication, was 
probably published at New London. It includes the names of the 
killed and wounded at the capture of Fort Griswold, and we have 
added the account of Thomas Herttell, taken from the New York 
Sun of — , 1882 (it has only once appeared in book form, and that 
many years ago). 

As Rathbun has been accused of **doctoring" Avery's narrative, 
we print the latter's account, after Rathbun's version, taken from 
what is said to have been the only copy made from the original 
MS. Yet we find even in this some variations. Rathbun prob- 
ably thought a more "hifalutin" style would help the sale of his 
book. 
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Whoever reads the Narratives which follow, will feel himself in- 
debted to Mr. Rathbun, the proprietor of the work, for the inde- 
fatigable industry, with which, for several years, he has employed 
himself in collecting the materials. When more than seventy 
years of age, he found himself in poverty; and as a measure of re- 
lief he conceived the plan of this publication, which he has now the 
happiness of presenting to the patronage of a discerning public. 
He has often been forced by the necessities which a destitute old 
age, infirm health and a sick family imposed on him, to solicit the 
charities of the beneficent for his relief. Now he has the pleasing 
consciousness of offering to his fellow citizens a work which will 
no doubt nmliire the spirit of patriotism wherever it may be circu- 
lated; while the moderate profits which he anticipates will relieve, 
at least to a good degree, the wants of his old age. He justly feels, 
in the opinion of the writer of this Preface, that his patrons will 
find themselves doubly repaid by the value of his book, and at the 
same time experience the satisfaction of saving one of the last sol- 
diers of the American Revolution from the pain of begging his 
daily bread. The Narrative of Mr. Rathbim, with which the 
volume opens, will still further disclose the claims which he has on 
the patronage of all who value the blessing of a free government. 

The Narrative of Mr. Avery has never before been given to the 
public, and will be found to contain the most interesting incidents 
of the capture of Groton Fort, expressed in the descriptive and 
glowing language of an eye witness. 

The other articles need only be read to be highly appreciated. 
They are thought to add much to the value of the work. 

The whole presents to the public a connected view of many 
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minute particulars respecting the events of the fatal 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1781, which have never before appeared in print; and 
though history has recorded the outlines and monuments stand to 
perpetuate the sanguinary facts, those who read this account will 
have an impression of that day which none but an actor in the 
scene can impart. 

Fathers, read it to your children, and early impress on their 
minds a love for Freedom, and teach them to detest a traitor like 
Arnold, and to scorn the inhuman and dishonorable conduct of 
the frenzied villain who murdered our brave Ledyard with his own 
sword after surrendering! 

For the perusal of the young, it is especially appropriate, as 
what they can obtain from history will be explained to their under- 
standings, and when those in the vicinity tread the ground of New 
London and Groton, they will feel as if a voice echoed from the 
now peaceful hills, inspiring them with new ardour and zeal for 
their rights as freemen, and boldness in defending their country 
from foreign invasion. 
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NARRATIVE OF JONATHAN RATHBUN 

1WAS bom in Colchester, Connecticut, in 1765. When six- 
teen years of age, I joined as a volunteer a company of 
militia, belonging to my native town, and marched to the 
relief of New London, intelligence having just reached us of an 
attack on that place by the British, under the conduct of the trai- 
tor Benedict Arnold. We left home to the number of about one 
hundred men, early in the morning of the 7th of September, 1781, 
the day after the battle. On our arrival in New London we wit- 
nessed a scene of suffering and horror which surpasses descrip- 
tion. The enemy were not to be found, but they had left behind 
them the marks of their barbarism and cruelty. The city was in 
ashes. More than one hundred and thirty naked chimneys were 
standing in the midst of the smoking ruins of stores and dwelling 
houses. Very little property had escaped the conflagration except 
a part of the shipping, which on the first alarm was sent up the 
river. But though the city was destroyed it was far from being 
deserted. Numerous companies of militia from the neighborhood 
were pouring into the town; and the inhabitants, who had fled 
from their burning dwellings, were returning to gaze with an- 
guish on the worthless remains of their property. Women were 
seen walking with consternation and despair depicted in their 
countenances, leading or carrying in their arms their fatherless 
and houseless babes, who in a few short hours had been bereaved 
of all that was dear on earth. Their homes, their provisions, and 
even their apparel were the spoils of the enemy or lay in ashes at 
their feet. Some were inquiring with the deepest distress for the 
mangled bodies of their friends, while others were seen following 
the carts which bore their murdered fathers, husbands or brothers 
to the grave. More than forty widows were made on that fatal 
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day. Never can I forget the tears, the sobs, the shrieks of woe 
which fell from the kindred of our brave countrymen, who then 
gave their lives to achieve our national independence. It was my 
melancholy duty to assist in the burial of the dead, which brought 
me directly into the midst of these heart-rending scenes where the 
wife first recognized her husband, the mother her son, the sister 
her brother, in the body of a mangled soldier so disfigured with 
wounds and clotted with blood and dust, as to be scarcely known! 
Often on my visits to New London have I walked near the spot 
where I helped to inter my slaughtered countrymen; and though 
many years have since rolled away the recollection is still fresh in 
my mind, awakening anew the strong feelings of sympathy I then 
felt, and rousing into activity the love of my country. 

I recollect several interesting facts, connected with the capture 
of Fort Griswold and the burning of New London, which, I be- 
lieve, are not mentioned in the narratives of Messrs. Avery and 
Hempstead. 

After the capture of the fort and the massacre which followed, 
the enemy laid a line of powder from the magazine of the fort 
to the sea, intending to blow up the fort, and complete the destruc* 
tion of the wounded within and around it. Stillman Hotman, 
who lay not far distant, wounded by three strokes of the bayonet 
in his body, proposed to a wounded man near him to crawl to this 
line and saturate the powder with their blood, and thus save the 
magazine and fort, and perhaps the lives of some of their com- 
rades, not mortally wounded. He alone succeeded in reaching 
the line, where he was found dead lying on the powder which was 
completely wet with his blood. I do not find his name among the 
killed in the list of Mr. Avery. 

Another fact of a different character was currently reported at 
the time and deserves to be recorded to the deeper disgrace of the 
infamous Arnold. He had a sister living in New London, with 
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whom he dined on the day of the battle, and whose house was set 
fire to, as is supposed, by his orders, immediately afterwards. 
Perhaps he found her too much of a patriot for his taste and took 
this step in revenge. 

The next year, 1782, I was led by the spirit which the scenes I 
had witnessed in New London had fanned into a flame, to leaye 
my father's house and the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and to 
enlist as a private in the Connecticut State troops. Never shall 
I forget the impressive circimistances under which I took the sol- 
dier's oath. With five others of my townsmen, who enlisted with 
me, I was marched into the meeting house on the first Monday in 
April, it being freeman's day, and there in the presence of a large 
concourse of people, we swore to discharge our duty faithfully. 
We were ordered to Fort Stanwich, in Stamford, Connecticut, 
where I remained during all but the last month of my term of 
service. Here I was subjected to the usual hardships of a mili- 
tary life. Many a time have I been out for several days on scout- 
ing parties, sometimes to the distance of twenty-five miles. These 
were not only attended with fatigue, cold and himger, but with 
no little peril of life. On one occasion a rifle ball passed through 
my hat and cut away the hair of my head, but a kind Providence 
protected me. 

A party of fourteen men, under Lewis Smith, were surprised 
by a body of moimted troops to the number of sixty, by whom 
they were ordered to surrender. Lewis Smith perceiving the hope- 
lessness of resistance against such an overwhelming force, inquired 
of the British officer in command, whether if they should surren- 
der, they would be treated as prisoners of war. The answer was, 
yes; but no sooner had they lowered their muskets, than the enemy 
shot them down. 

As a specimen of the hardships to which the private soldier in 
time of war is constantly liable, I may mention the following. 
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One evening the orderly sergeants passed around among the men 
and with a whisper commanded us to equip ourselves without 
noise; and then we were marched out of the fort to a woods two 
miles distant, and ordered to lie do^n on the frozen ground^ where 
we passed a bitter cold night with only a single blanket and our 
overcoats to protect us. We aften^iards learned that this step 
was taken to avoid the enemy, who it was reported were that night 
to attack the fort wth an over^-helming force. From such ex- 
posures and hardships as these my constitution received a shock, 
from which I have never recovered. The sickness of my father 
was considered a sufficient reason for giving me a discharge; and 
after eleven months' service I left Stamford for Colchester. On 
reaching home I was immediately taken sick, and for six months 
was unable to do any business. From that time mingled mercies 
and misfortunes have attended me. The infirmities thus con- 
tracted in the ser\'ice of my countrj'' disabled me from arduous 
manual labor, and much of my life has therefore been spent in 
trade and other light employments. ]My heaWest misfortune, 
however, has been the sickness of my excellent wife, who for forty 
years has been confined to her bed, and for whose medication and 
comfort, with the other expenses of my family, the earnings of 
my industrj^ have proved insufficient, especially since the infirmities 
of old age have come upon me. But of none of these things do I 
complain. They are wisely appointed, and have been greatly al- 
leviated by the kindness of a generous community. I mention 
them for the sole object of interesting my countrymen in my 
present effort to supply my wants through this little book. 

Jonathan Rathbun. 
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NARRATIVE OF RUFUS AVERY 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSACTIONS AT NEW LONDON 
AND GROTON, ON THE 6TH SEPTEMBER, 1781, IN HIS OWN WORDS 

1HAD charge of the garrison the night previous to the attack. 
The enemy had not yet appeared near us, nor did we expect 
them at this time more than ever; but it is true "we know 
not what shall be on the morrow." About three o'clock in the 
morning, as soon as daylight appeared, so as I could look off, I 
saw the fleet in the harbor, a little distance below the light-house; 
it consisted of thirty-two in number, ships, brigs, schooners and 
sloops. It may well be imagined that a shock of consternation, 
and a thrill of dread apprehension flashed over me. I immediately 
sent for Captain William Latham, who was captain of said fort, 
and who was near by. He came and saw the fleet, and sent notice 
to Colonel Ledyard, who was commander of the harbor, and also 
of Forts Griswold and Trumbull. He ordered two large guns to 
be loaded with heavy charges of good powder, &c. Captain Wil- 
liam Latham took charge of the one which was to be discharged 
from the northeast part of the fort, and I had to attend the other, 
on the west side, and thus we as speedily as possible prepared to 
give alarm to the vicinity, as was to be expected in case of danger, 
two guns being the specified signal for alarm in distress. But a 
difficulty now arose from having all our plans communicated by a 
traitor! The enemy understood our signal was two regular guns, 
and they fired a third, which broke our alarm, and caused it to sig- 
nify good news or a prize, and thus it was understood by our 
troops, and several companies which were lying back ready to 
come to our assistance in case of necessity were by this measure 
deterred from coming. The reader may well suppose, though 
time would not permit us to consider, or anticipate long, yet the 
sense of our helplessness without additional strength and arms, 
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was dreadful; but the trjnng events of the few coming hours we 
had not known! Colonel Ledyard now sent expresses from 
both forts, to call on every militia captain to hurry with their com- 
panies to the forts. But few came: their excuse was that it was 
but a false alarm, or for some trifling alarm. The enemy's boats 
now approached and landed eight hundred oflicers and men, some 
horses, carriages and cannon, on the Groton side of the river, about 
eight o'clock in the morning; and another division on the New 
London side, below the light-house, consisting of about seven hun- 
dred officers and men. The army on [the] Groton bank was di- 
vided into two divisions. Colonel Ayres * took command of the 
division southeast of the forts, consisting of about half, sheltering 
them behind a ledge of rocks about one hundred and thirty rods 
back. Major Montgomery with his division about one hundred 
and fifty rods from the fort, behind a high hill. The army on 
New London side of the river, had better and more acconunodat- 
ing land to march on than that on Groton side. As soon as their 
army had got opposite Fort Tnunbull they divided, and one part 
proceeded to the city of New London, plundered and set fire to 
the shipping and buildings, the rest marched down to Fort Trum- 
bull. Captain Adam Shapley, who commanded, seeing that he 
was likely to be overpowered by the enemy, spiked his cannon and 
embarked on board the boats which had been prepared for him 
in case of necessity; but the enemy were so quick upon him that 
before he and his little handful of men could get out of the reach 
of their guns, seven men were badly wounded in the boats. The 
remaining one reached Fort Griswold, where, poor fellows, they 
met a mortal blow. 

Ayres and Montgomery got their army stationed about nine 
o'clock in the morning. When they appeared in sight, we threw 
a number of shots among them, but they would immediately con- 
trive to disappear behind their hills. About ten o'clock they sent 

1 Eyre. 
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a flag of truce to demand the surrender of the fort. When the 
flag was within about forty rods from the fort, we sent a mus- 
ket ball in front of them and brought them to a stand. Colonel 
Ledyard called a council of war, to ascertain the minds of his of- 
ficers and friends about what was best to be done in this momen- 
tous hour, when every moment indicated a bloody and decisive 
battle. They all agreed in council to send a flag to them. They 
did so, choosing Captain Elijah Avery, Captain Amos Staunton, 
and Captain John Williams, who went immediately to meet the 
British flag and receive their demand, which was to give up the 
fort to them. The council was then inquired of what was to be 
done, and the answer returned to the British flag was, that ''the fort 
would not be given up to the British." The flag then returned to 
their division commanded by Ayres, but soon returned to us again; 
when about a proper distance our flag met them and attended to 
their summons, and came back to inform Colonel Ledyard that 
the enemy declared that "if they were obliged to take it by storm, 
they should put the Martial Law in full force," that is, "what they 
did not kill by ball, they should put to death by sword and bayo- 
net I" Colonel Ledyard sent back the decisive answer, that "we 
should not give up the fort to them, let the consequences be what 
they would." 

While these flags were passing and repassing, we were ex- 
changing shots with the British at Fort Trumbull, as they had got 
possession of it before the battle conunenced in action at Fort 
Griswold. We could throw our shot into Fort Trumbull without 
any difficulty, but the British could not cause theirs to enter Fort 
Griswold, because they could not aim high enough. They had got 
possession and in use, some of our best pieces and ammunition, 
which were left in Fort Trumbull when Captain Shapley left it 
and retreated. About eleven o'clock in the morning, when they 
perceived what we were about to do, they started with both their 
divisions, Colonel Ayres advancing with his in solid columns. As 
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sofin as they reached the level ground^ and in a proper range, we 
saluted them with an ei^teen pounder, then loaded with two hags 
of grapeshot. Captain Elias H. Halsey was the one who directed 
the guns, and took aim at the enemy. He had long practiced cm 
board a privateer, and manifested his skill at this time. I was at 
the gun with others when it was discharged into the British ranks, 
and it cleared a ver>- wide space in their solid columns. It has 
been reporter!, by good authority, that about twenty were killed 
and wounded by that one discharge of grapeshot As soon as the 
CTilumn was broken by loss of men and officers, they were seen to 
scatter and trail arms, coming on with a quick step towards the 
fort, inclining to the west. We continued firing, but they ad- 
vanced uprjn the south and west side of the fort. Colonel Ayres 
was mortally wounded. Major Montgomery now advanced with 
his division, coming on in solid columns, bearing around to the 
north until they got east of the redoubt or battery, which was east 
of the fort, then marching with a quick step into the battery. 
Here we sent among them large and repeated diarges of grape- 
shot, which destroyed a number, as we could perceive them thinned 
and broken. Then they started for the fort, a part of them in 
platoons, discharging their guns; and some of the officers and men 
scattering, they came around on the east and north side of the fort. 
Here Major Montgomerj- ^ fell, near the northeast part of the fort. 
We might suppose the loss of their commanders might have dis- 
mayed them, but they had proceeded so far and the excitement and 
determination on slaughter was so great, they could not be pre- 
vented. As soon as their army had entirely surrounded the gar- 

1 Montgomery was killed with «pears or boarding pikes in the hands of Captain Adam 
Shapley, and the negro Jordan Freeman; and Laoobo Latham, the second negro patriot 
of the day, killed a Briti>h officer, and was himself killed, receiTing thirty-three bayonet 
wounds. 

There wa.** no **negTo pew" in that fort although there was some praying a* well as 
fighting. — William Anderson, of New London. 1NJ3 — (The Colortd Patriott of tht RtTolu- 
Uon. by W. C. Nell, 1855.) 

In 1W)5 or 1806, an Iri«h gentleman came to New London and disinterred Montgamery*s 
skull to re-inter it in the family cemetery in Ireland. 
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rison, a man attempted to open the gates; but he lost his life in a 
moment, before he could succeed. There was hard fighting and 
shocking slaughter, and much blood spilt before another attempt 
was made to open the gates, which was at this time successful; for 
our little number, which was only one hundred and fifty-five of- 
ficers and privates (the most of them volunteers), were by this 
time overpowered. There was then no block house on the parade 
as there is now, so that the enemy had every chance to wound and 
kill every man. When they had overpowered us and driven us 
from our station at the breastwork into the fort, and Colonel Led- 
yard saw how few men he had remaining to fight with, he ceased 
resistance. They all left their posts and went on to the open 
parade in the fort, where the enemy had a fair opportunity to 
massacre us, as there were only six of us to an hundred of them! 
This, this was a moment of indescribable misery! We can fight 
with good hearts while hope and prospects of victory aid us; but, 
after we have fought and bled and availed nothing, to yield to be 
massacred by the boasting enemy, "tries men's hearts!" Our 
ground was drenched with human gore; our wounded and djdng 
could not have any attendance, while each man was almost hope- 
less of his own preservation; but our country's danger caused the 
most acute anxiety. Now I saw the enemy moimt the parapets 
like so many madmen, all at once seemingly. They swimg their 
hats around, and then discharged their guns into the fort, and then 
those who had not fallen by ball, they began to massacre with 
sword and bayonet. I was on the west side of the fort, with Cap- 
tain Edward Latham and Mr. C. Latham, standing on the plat- 
form, and had a full view of the enemy's conduct. I had then a 
hole through my clothes by a ball, and a bayonet rent through my 
coat to my flesh. The enemy approached us, knocked down the 
two men I mentioned, with the breech of their guns, and I ex- 
pected had ended their Uves, but they did not. By this time that 
division which had been commanded by Montgomery, now under 
charge of Bloomfield, unbolted the other gates, marched into the 
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fort and formed into a solid column. I at this moment left my 
station and went across the parade, towards the south end of the 
barracks. I noticed Colonel William Ledyard on the parade 
stepping towards the enemy and Bloomfield,* gently raising and 
lowering his sword as a token of bowing and submission; he was 
about six feet from them when I turned my eyes off from him, 
and went up to the door of the barracks and looked at the enemy 
who were discharging their guns through the windows. It was 
but a moment that I had turned my eyes from Colonel L. and saw 
him alive, and now I saw him weltering in his gore! Oh, the hell- 
ish spite and madness of a man that will murder a reasonable and 
noble-hearted officer, in the act of submitting and surrendering! 
I can assure my countrjTnen that I felt the thrill of such a horrid 
deed, more than the honorable and martial-like war of months! 
We are informed that the wretch who murdered him, exclaimed, 
as he came near, "Who commands this fort?" Ledyard hand- 
somely replied, "I did, but you do now:" at the same moment 
handing him his sword, which the unfeeling villain buried in his 
breast! The column continued marching towards the south end 
of the parade, and I could do no better than to go across the 
parade before them, amid their fire. They discharged three pla- 
toons, as I crossed before them at this time. I believe there were 
not less than five or six hundred of the British on the parade and 
in the fort. They killed and wounded every man they possibly 
could, and it was all done in less than two minutes! I had noth- 
ing to expect but to drop with the rest; one mad-looking fellow 

put his bayonet to my side, swearing "by he would skipper 

me!" I looked him earnestly in the face and eyes, and begged 
him to have mercy and spare my life! I must say, I believe God 
prevented him from killing me, for he put his bayonet three times 
into me, and I seemed to be in his power, as well as Lieutenant 
Enoch Stanton, who was stabbed to the heart and fell at my feet 

2 The Bromfield or Bloomfield was doubtless Stephen Bromfield of the 40th. In the 
British Army List, for 1781, he is " Blomfield,*' and in that for 1732, "Bromfield.'' 
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at this time. I think no scene ever exceeded this for continued 
and barbarous massacre after surrender. There were two large 
doors to the magazine, which made a space wide enough to admit 
ten men to stand in one rank. There marched up a platoon of 
ten men just by where I stood, and at once discharged their guns 
into the magazine among our killed and wounded, and also among 
those who had escaped uninjured, and as soon as these had fired 
another platoon was ready, and immediately took their place when 
they fell back. At this moment Bloomficld came swiftly around 
the corner of the building, and raising his sword with exceeding 
quickness, exclaimed, "Stop firing I or you will send us all to hell 
together 1" I was very near him when he spoke. He knew there 
must be much powder deposited and scattered about the magazine, 
and if they continued throwing in fire we should all be blown up. 
I think it must before this have been the case, had not the ground 
and everything been wet with human blood. We trod in blood 1 
We trampled imder feet the limbs of our coimtrymen, our neigh- 
bors and dear kindred. Our ears were filled with the groans of 
the dying, when the more stimning sound of the artillery would 
give place to the death shrieks. After this they ceased killing 
and went to stripping, not only the dead, but the wounded and 
those who were not wounded. They then ordered us all who were 
able to march, to the N. E. part of the parade, and those who 
could walk to help those who were wounded so bad as not to go of 
themselves. Mr. Samuel Edgcomb Jr. and myself were ordered 
to carry out Ensign Charles Eldridge, who was shot through the 
knee joints; he was a very large Heavy man, and with our fasting 
and violent exercise of the day we were but ill able to do it, or 
more than to sustain our own weight; but we had to submit. We 
with all the prisoners were taken out upon the parade, about two 
rods from the fort, and ordered to sit down immediately, or they 
would put their bayonets into us. The battle was now ended. It 
was about one o'clock in the afternoon, and since the hour of eight 
in the morning, what a scene of carnage, of anxiety, and of loss had 
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we experienced. The enemy now began to take care of their dead 
and wounded.^ They took off six of the outer doors of the bar- 
racks, and with four men at each door, they brought in one man at 
a time. There were twenty-four men thus employed for two 
hours, as fast as they could walk. They deposited them on the 
west side of the parade in the fort, where it was the most comfort- 
able place, and screened from the hot sun which was pouring down 
upon us, aggravating our woimds and causing many to faint and 
die who might have lived with good care. By my side lay two 
most worthy and excellent officers. Captain Youngs Ledyard and 
Captain Nathan Moore, in the agonies of death. Their heads 
rested on my thighs, as I sat or lay there. They had their reason 
well and spoke. They asked for water. I could give them none, 
as I was to be thrust through if I got up. I asked the enemy, 
who were passing by us, to give us some water for my dying 
friends and for myself. As the well was near they granted this 
request; but even then I feared they would put something poison 
into it, that they might get us out of the way the sooner; and they 
had said, repeatedly, that the last of us should die before the sun 
setl Oh, what revenge and inhumanity pervaded their steeled 
hearts 1 They effected what was threatened in the summons, sent 
by the flag in the morning, to Colonel Ledyard, "That those who 
were not killed by the musket, should be by the sword," &c. But 
I must think they became tired of human butcherj% and so let us 

sArnoIcVs report to Clinton shows that the British lost five officers: Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Montgomery, 54th regiment; Captnin George Craigie, 40th regiment; Lieutenant 
Henry Williams Smith, 40th regiment; Ensigns Thomas Hyde and Archibald WUlock, 40th 
regiment, besides forty-six non-commissioned officers and privates killed and one hundred 
and twenty-nine wounded. 

In addition, the Connecticut Gazette of Sept. 21st, said ** Seven or eight dead bodies 
floated ashore on Groton Neck, and three elsewhere." This would make the total loss two 
hundred and seven and shows Fort Griswold to have been one of the bloodiest of en- 
counters of the Revolution, in proportion to the numbers engaged. 

The Major "Ay res" referred to so often was EUlward, of the 40th regiment. He was 
not killed, though badly wounded. 

It is worth noticing tliat the 54th was (or had been) Andre's regiment; and that 
Simcoe may have been present, as he was of the 40th. 
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live. They kept us on the ground, the garrison charged, till about 
two hours had been spent in taking care of their men; and then 
came and ordered every man of us that could walk, to "rise up." 
Sentries were placed around with guns loaded and bayonets fixed, 
and orders given that every one who would not, in a moment, obey 
commands, should be shot dead or run through 1 I had to leave 
the two dying men who were resting on me, dropping their heads 
on the cold and hard ground, giving them one last and pitying 
look. Oh God, this was hard work. They both died that night. 
We marched down to the bank of the river so as to be ready to 
embark on board the British vessels. There were about thirty of 
us surrounded by sentries.^ Captain Bloomfield then came and 
took down the names of the prisoners who were able to march 
down with us. Where I sat I had a fair view of their movements. 
They were setting fire to the buildings and bringing the plunder 
and laying it down near us. The sun was about half an hour high. 
I can never forget the whole appearance of all about me. New 
London w^as in flames 1 The inhabitants deserted their habitations 
to save life, which was more highly prized. Above and around us 
were our unburied dead and our dying friends. None to appeal 
to for sustenance in our exhausted state but a maddened enemy 
— not allowed to move a step or make any resistance, but with loss 
of life — and sitting to see the property of our neighbors consumed 
by fire, or the spoils of a triumphing enemy 1 

Reader, but little can be described, while much is felt. There 
were still remaining, near the fort, a great number of the British 
who were getting ready to leave. They loaded up our large am- 
munition wagon that belonged to the fort with the wounded men 
that could not walk, and about twenty of the enemy drew it from 
the fort to the brow of the hill which leads down to the river. 
The declivity is very steep for the distance of thirty rods to the 
river. As soon as the wagon began to move down the hill, it 
pressed so hard against them that they found they were unable to 
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hold it back, and jumped away from it as quick as possible, leav- 
ing it to thrash along down the hill with great speed, till the shafts 
struck a large apple tree stump, with a most violent crash, hurting 
the poor dying and wounded men in it in a most inhuman manner. 
Some of the wounded fell out and fainted away; then a part of 
the company where I sat ran and brought the men and the wagon 
along. They by some means got the prisoners who were wounded 
badly, into a house * near by belonging to Ensign Ebenezer Avery, 
who was one of the wounded in the wagon. Before the prisoners 
were brought to the house the soldiers had set fire to it, but others 
put it out and made use of it for this purpose. Captain Bloom- 
field paroled, to be left at home here, these wounded prisoners, 
and took Ebenezer Ledyard, Esq. as hostage for them, to see them 
forthcoming when called for. Now the boats had come for us who 
could go on board the fleet. The oflicer spoke with a doleful and 
menacing tone, "Come, you rebels, go on board." This was a 
consummation of all I had seen or endured through the day. This 
wounded my feelings in a thrilling manner. After all my suffer- 
ings and toil, to add the pang of leaving my native land, my wife, 
my good neighbors, and probably to suffer still more with cold 
and hunger, for already I had learned that I was with a cruel 
enemy. But I was in the hands of a higher power — over which 
no human being could hold superior control — and by God's pres- 
ervation I am still alive, through all the hardships and dangers 
of the war, while almost every one about me, who shared the same, 
has met either a natural or an unnatural death. When we, the 
prisoners, went down to the shore to the boats they would not 
bring them near, but kept them off where the water was knee deep 
to us, obliging us, weak and worn as we were, to wade to them. 
We were marched down in two ranks, one on each side of the boat. 
The officer spoke very harshly to us, to "get aboard immediately.'* 
They rowed us down to an armed sloop, conunanded by one Cap- 

* The blood stains on the floor of this house were visible up to 1881, as Avery (who died 
in 18:28) enjoined upon his family not to efface them. 
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tain Thomas, as they called him, a refugee Tory,^ and he lay with 
his vessel within the fleet. As soon as we were on board, they hur- 
ried us down into the hold of the sloop, where were their fires for 
cooking, and besides being very hot it was filled with smoke. The 
hatch-way was closed tight, so that we were near sufiocating for 
want of air to breathe. We begged them to spare our lives, so 
they gave us some relief by opening the hatch-way and permitting 
us to come upon deck, by two or three at a time, but not without 
sentries watching us with gim and bayonet. We were now ex- 
tremely exhausted and faint for want of food; when after being 
on board twenty-four hours, they gave us a mess of hogs' brains; 
the hogs which they took on Groton banks when they plundered 
there. After being on board Thomas's sloop nearly three days, 
with nothing to eat or drink that we could swallow, we began to 
feel as if a struggle must be made, in some way, to prolong our 
existence, which after all our escapes, seemed still to be depend- 
ing. In such a time, we can know for a reality how strong is the 
love of life. In the room where we were confined were a great 
many weapons of war, and some of the prisoners whispered that we 
might make a prize of the sloop. This in some way was over- 
heard and got to the officer's ears, and now we were immediately 
put in a stronger place in the hold of the vessel; and they ap- 
peared so enraged that I was almost sure we should share a deci- 
sive fate, or suff^er severely. Soon they conmienced calling us, 
one by one, on deck. As I went up they seized me, tied my hands 
behind me with a strong rope-yarn, and drew it so tight that my 
shoulder-bones cracked and almost touched each other. Then a 
boat came from a fourteen-gun brig, commanded by one Steele. 
Into this boat I was ordered to get, without the use of my hands, 
over the sloop's bulwarks, which were all of three feet high, and 

5 The Tory part of Arnold's force was a detachment of two organizations — a party 
of the "American Legion" (commonly known as the Refugees) commanded by Lieut.- 
Col. Upham — one of the officers. Captain Samuel Wogan, was wounded, — and the Third 
Battalion of the New Jersey Volunteers, Alexander Van Buskirk, commanding. 
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then from these I had to fall, or throw myself into the boat. My 
distress of body and agitated feelings I cannot describe; and no 
relief could be anticipated, but only forebodings of a more severe 
fate. A prisoner with an enemy, an enraged and revengeful 
enemy, is a place where I pray my reader may never come. . They 
made us all lie down under the seats on which the men sat to row, 
and so we were conveyed to the brig; going on board, we were or- 
dered to stand in one rank by the gunwale, and in front of us 
was placed a spar, within about a foot of each man. Here we 
stood, with a sentry to each of us, having orders to shoot or bayo- 
net us if we attempted to stir out of our place. All this time we 
had nothing to eat or drink, and it rained and was very cold. We 
were detained in this position about two hours, when we had lib- 
erty to go about the main deck. Night approached and we had 
no supper, nor anything to lie upon but the wet deck. We were 
on board this brig about four days, and then were removed on 
board a ship commanded by Captain Scott, who was very kind to 
the prisoners. He took me onto the quarter deck with him, and ap- 
peared to have the heart of a man. I should think he was about 
sixty years of age. I remained with him until I was exchanged. 
Captain Nathaniel Shaw came down to New York with the 
American flag, after me and four others who were prisoners with 
me, and belonged to Fort Griswold, and who were brave and fine 
young men. General Mifflin® went with the British flag to meet 
this American flag. I sailed with him about twenty miles. He 
asked me many questions, all of which I took caution how I an- 
swered, and gave him no information. I told him I was very sorry 
that he should come to destroy so many, many brave men, burn 
their property, distress so many families and make such desola- 
tion. I did not think they could be said to be honorable in so 
doing. He said, "We might thank our own countrymen for it." 
I told him I had no thanks for him. I then asked the General if 

6 We have been unable to identify this British officer.— (Ed.) 
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I might ask him a few questions. "As many as you please." I 
asked him "how many of the army who made the attack upon New 
London and Groton were missing? As you, sir, are the commis- 
sary of the British army, I suppose you can tell." He replied, 
"that by the returns there were two hundred and twenty odd miss- 
ing, but what had become of them he knew not." We advanced, 
and the flags met and I was exchanged and permitted to return 
home. Here I close my narrative ; for, as I was requested, I have 
given a particular and unexaggerated accoimt of that which I 
saw with mine own eyes. 

RUFUS AVEKY^ 

Orderly Sergeant under Captain William Latham. 
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RUFUS AVERY'S NARRATIVE 

{From the original Ms.) 

As I belonged to the garrison at Fort Griswold when Benedict 
Arnold's army came to New London and Groton on the sixth of 
September, 1781, and made their attack on both places, I had every 
opportunity to know all the movements through the day and time 
of the battle. I am requested to give a particular account of the 
conduct of the enemy. I had charge of the garrison the night be- 
fore the enemy appeared anywhere near us, or were expected by 
anyone at that time to trouble us, but about three o'clock in the 
morning, as soon as I had daylight so as to see the fleet, it 
appeared a short distance below the lighthouse. The fleet con- 
sisted of thirty-two vessels in number — ships, brigs, schooners and 
sloops. I immediately sent word to Captain William Latham, 
who commanded the said fort and who was not far distant. He 
very soon came to the fort and saw the enemy's fleet, and im- 
mediately sent a notice to Colonel William Ledyard, who was com- 
mander of the harbor. Fort Griswold and Fort Trumbull. He 
soon arrived at the garrison, saw the fleet, then ordered two 
large guns to be loaded with heavy charges of good powder. Cap- 
tain William Latham took charge of one gun that was discharged 
at the northeast part of the fort, and I took charge of the gun on 
the west side of the fort, so as to give a "larum " to the coun- 
try in the best manner it could be done. We discharged 
then regular "larums." Two guns was the regular *'larum," but 
the enemy understood that, and they discharged a third gun similar 
to ours and timed it alike, which broke our alarm, which discour- 
aged our troops [from] coming to our assistance. Colonel Wil- 
liam Ledyard immediately sent out two expresses, one from each 
fort, to call on every captain of a militia company of men, to hurry 
them to our relief; but not many came to our assistance. Their 
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excuse was that they supposed it to be only a false alarm. The 
discharge of the third gun by the enemy entirely changed the 
alarm. It was customary when a good prize was brought into the 
harbor, or on the receipt of any good news, to rejoice by discharg- 
ing three cannon; and this the enemy understood. They landed 
eight hundred officers and men, and some horses and large guns 
and (gun) carriages on the beach at Eastern Point, Groton side 
of the river, about eight o'clock in the morning, and on New Lon- 
don side of the river below the lighthouse on the beach seven hun- 
dren officers and men at the same time. The army on the Groton 
side was divided into two divisions, about four hundred in each 
division. Colonel Eyre took command of the division southeast of 
the fort, about one hundred and thirty rods from the fort, behind 
a ledge of rocks. Major Montgomery took conmiand of his divi- 
sion about one hundred and fifty rods from the fort, behind a 
high hill of land. The army on New London side of the river 
found better and more accommodating land for marching than 
on Groton side, and as soon as they got against Fort Trumbull 
they separated into two divisions. One went on to the town of 
New London, and plundered and set fire to the shipping and build- 
ings, and the other division marched directly down to Fort Trum- 
bull. Captain Shapley, who commanded the fort, saw that he was 
likely to be overpowered by the enemy, spiked up the cannon and 
embarked on board his boats, which were prepared for him and his 
men if wanted; but the enemy were so quick upon him that before 
he and his small company could get out of gunshot in their boats, 
a number of his men got badly wounded. Those who were able to 
get to Fort Griswold reached there, and most of them were slain. 
Colonel Eyre and Major Montgomery had their divisions stationed 
about nine o'clock in the morning. As soon as they appeared in 
sight we hove a number of shot at them, but they would endeavor 
to disappear immediately. About ten o'clock in the forenoon they 
sent their flag to demand of Colonel Ledyard the surrender of the 
fort. The party with the flag approached within about forty rods 
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of the fort, aiid we discharged a musketball before them and 
brought them to a stand. Colonel Ledyard called a council of war 
to take the minds of his fellow-officers and friends as to what was 
to be done. They agreed to send a flag to meet theirs, and chose 
Captain Elijah Avery, Captain Amos Stanton and Captain John 
Williams. They immediately met the British flag, and received a 
demand to give up the fort to them. Our flag soon returned with 
the summons, which was to deliver the fort up to them. Inquirj^ 
was made of the council as to what must be done, and the answer 
was sent to the British flag that the fort would not be given up. 
Their flag went back to Colonel Eyre's division and soon returned 
to within about seventy rods of the fort, when they were again met 
by our flag, which brought back to Colonel Ledyard the demand 
if they had to take the fort by storm they should put martial law in 
force; that is, whom they did not kill with balls should be put to 
death with sword and bayonet. Our flag went to the British flag 
with Colonel I^edyard's answer that he should not give up the fort 
to them, let the consequence be what it might. While the flags 
were passing between us we were exchanging shots with the British 
at Fort Trumbull, of which they had got possession before the 
commencement of the battle at Fort Griswold. We could heave a 
shot into Fort Trumbull among the enemy without difficulty, but 
they could not raise so high as to come into Fort Griswold. Hav- 
ing obtained possession of our good powder and shot left by Cap- 
tain Shapley in the fort, they used it against us. About eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon the enemy found out what we were deter- 
mined to do. Both divisions started ; that of Colonel Eyre came on 
in solid column. As soon as he got on level ground we w^ere pre- 
pared to salute them with a gun that took in an eighteen pound 
ball, but was then loaded with two bags of grapeshot. Captain 
Elias Henry Halsey directed the gun and took aim at the enemy. 
He had practiced on board of privateers, and he did his duty well. 
I was present with him and others near the gun, and when the shot 
struck among the enemy it cleared a wide space in their solid 
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column. It was reported on good authority that about twenty men 
were killed and wounded by that charge of grapeshot. As soon as 
the enemy's column was broken by their loss of officers and men, 
they scattered, and trailed their arms and came on with a quick 
march and oblique step toward the fort, inclining to the west. 
During this time we hove cannon and musket shot among the 
enemy. Colonel Eyxe's division came up to the south side and west 
side of the fort, where he was mortally woimded.^ Major Montgom- 
ery, who started with his division at the same time that Eyxe did 
to come to the fort in solid column, inclined to the north, until they 
got east of the redoubt or battery which is east of the fort, when a 
large number of them came very quick into the battery. Our 
officers threw a heavy charge of grapeshot among them, which de- 
stroyed a large number. They then started for the fort, a part of 
them in platoons, discharging their guns as they advanced, while 
some scattering officers and soldiers came round to the east and 
north part of the fort. As soon as the enemy got round the fort 
one man attempted to open the gate. He lost his life. There was 
hard fighting some time before the second man made the trial to 
open the gate, which he did. Our little number of one hundred 
and fifty-five officers and soldiers, most of whom were volunteers 
when the battle began, were soon overpowered. Then there was no 
blockhouse on the parade as there is now, and the enemy had every 
opportunity to kill and wound almost every man in the fort. When 
they had overpowered us and driven us from our stations at the 
breastwork of the fort, Colonel William Ledyard seeing what few 
officers and men he had left to do any more fighting, they quit 
their posts and went on the open parade in the fort, where the 
enemy had every opportunity to massacre us, as there was about six 
of the enemy to one of us. The enemy mounted the parapet seem- 
ingly all as one, swung their hats around once, and discharged their 
guns, and them they did not kill with ball they meant to kill with 
the bayonet. I was on the west side of the fort with Captain Ed- 

1 A mistake — he survived, to die many years later. 
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ward Latham and Mr. Christopher Latham on the platform; had 
a full sight of the enemy's conduct and within five feet of these two 
men. I had at that time a ball and bayonet hole in my coat. As 
soon as the enemy discharged their guns they knocked down the 
two men before-mentioned with the breech of their guns, and put 
their bayonets into them, but did not quite kill them. By this time 
Major Montgomery's division, then under the command of Cap- 
tain Bromfield (the other gates having been unbolted by one of the 
men) marched in through the gates and formed a solid column. 
At this time I left my station on the west side of the fort and went 
across the south part of the parade towards the south end of the 
barrack. Colonel William Ledyard was on the parade, marching 
towards the enemy under Captain Bromfield, raising and lowering 
his sword. He was then about six or eight feet from British officer. 
I turned my eyes from Ledyard and stepped up to the door of the 
barrack, and saw the enemy discharging their guns through the 
windows. I turned myself immediately about, and the enemy had 
executed Colonel Ledyard in less time than one minute after I saw 
him. The column then continued marching toward the south end 
of the parade. I could do no better than to pass across the parade 
before the enemy's column, as they discharged the volleys of three 
platoons, the fire of which I went through. I believe there was 
not less than five or six hundred men of the enemy on the parade 
in the fort. They killed and wounded nearly every man in the 
fort as quick as they could, which was done in about one minute. 
I expected my time to come with the rest. One mad-looking fel- 
low put his bayonet to my side and swore "by he would skipper 

me." I looked him very earnestly in the face and eyes, and asked 
for mercy and to spare my life. He attempted three times to put 
the bayonet in me, but I must say I believe God forbade him, for 
I was completely in his power, as well as others that was present 
with the enemy. The enemy at the same time massacred Lieuten- 
ant Enoch Stanton within four or five feet of me. A platoon of 
about ten men marched up near where I stood, where two large 
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outer doors to the magazine made a space wide enough for ten 
men to stand in one rank. They discharged their guns into the 
magazine among the dead and wounded and some well ones, and 
some they killed and wounded. That platoon fell back and an- 
other platoon came forward to discharge their guns into the outer 
part of the magazine where the others did. As they made ready to 
fire Captain Bromfield came suddenly round the comer of the 
magazine, and very quickly raised his sword, exclaiming "stop 
firing! You'll send us all to hell together." (Their language 
was bad as well as their conduct; I was near him when he spoke.) 
Bromfield knew, there must be, of course, much powder scattered 
about the magazine and a great quantity deposited there; but I 
expect the reason it did not take fire was that there was so much 
human blood to put it out. They did not bayonet many after they 
ceased firing their guns. I was amongst them all the time, and 
they very soon left off^ killing, and then went stripping and rob- 
bing the dead and wounded, and also those that were not woimded. 
They then ordered each one of us to march out to the northeast 
part of the parade, and them that could not go themselves from 
their wounds, were to be helped by those that were well. Mr. 
Samuel Edgcomb, Jr., and myself were ordered to take Ensign 
Charles Eldredge out of the magazine. He was a very large, 
heavy man, who had been shot in the knee joint. We poor pris- 
oners were taken out on the parade about two rods from the gate 
of the fort, and every man ordered to sit down immediately — and 
if not obeyed at once the bayonet was to be put into him. The 
battle was then finished, which was about one o'clock in the after- 
noon; the enemy began to take care of their dead and wounded. 
The first thing they did was to take off^ six of the outer doors of 
the barrack, and with four men to a door would bring in one man 
at a time on each door. There were twenty-four men at work 
about two hours, as fa;st as they could walk and deposit them on 
the west side of the parade in the fort, where it was the most com- 
fortable place they could find, while we poor prisoners were put in 
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the most uncomfortable spot on the parade in the fort, where the 
sun shone down so very warm on us that it made us feel more un- 
happy. Some of the woimded men lay dying. Captain Youngs 
Ledyard and Captain Nathan Moore were among the number. I 
sat on the ground with the other prisoners and these two fine men 
lay on the ground by me, Ledyard's head on one thigh and Moore's 
head on the other. They both died that night. While I was 
with them they had their reason, and requested water for their 
thirst. I asked of the enemy water for my brother prisoners to 
drink, as well as for myself. They granted my request. The 
well was within two rods of us. I watched them when they brought 
the water to me for us to drink, to see that they did not put any- 
thing in it to poison us; for they had repeatedly said that we must 
all die before the sun went down, because that was in the summons 
sent to Colonel William Ledyard, that those who were not killed 
by the musket ball should die by the sword and bayonet. But 
happy for us that was alive they did not offer to hurt any one man, 
and they said that was a falsehood. They kept us on the ground 
in the garrison about two hours after the battle was over, and then 
ordered every man that was able to walk, rise up immediately. 
Sentries with loaded guns and fixed bayonets were placed around 
us, with orders to shoot or bayonet anyone that did not obey the 
officer. I was obliged to leave two dying men that were resting 
on me as they lay on the ground beside me. We marched down 
on the bank by the river so as to be ready to embark to go on 
board the British fieet. Then, about thirty of us, every man was 
ordered to sit down, and as at other times was surrounded by 
sentries. Captain Bromfield came and took the names of the 
wounded who were able to march down with us. I sat where I 
had a fair view of the enemy's conduct. The sun was about half 
an hour high, and they were setting fire to the buildings and bring- 
ing down plunder by us as we were placed at the lower part of the 
village. At the same time a large number of the enemy between 
us and the fort were getting ready to quit the ground. They 
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loaded up our very large, heavy ammunition wagon that belonged 
to the fort with the wounded men who could not go themselves, 
and about twenty of the soldiers drew it out of the fort and 
brought it to the brow of the hill on which the fort stood, which 
was very steep and about thirty rods distance. As soon as the 
enemy began to move the wagon down the hill, they began to put 
themselves in a position to hold it back with all their power. They 
found it too much for them to do; they released their hold on the 
wagon as quick as possible to prevent being run over by the wagon 
themselves, leaving it to run down the hill with great speed. It 
ran about twelve rods to a large apple-tree stump, and both shafts 
of the wagon struck very hard and hurt the wounded men very 
much. A great number of the enemy were near where the 
wagons stopped, and they immediately ran to the wagon and 
brought that and the wounded men by where we prisoners were 
sitting on the ground, and deposited them in the house nearby, 
that belonged to Ensign Ebenezer Avery, who was one that was 
in the wagon when it started down the hill. Some of the enemy 
had set fire to the house before the wounded prisoners were placed 
in it, but the fire was put out by some of the others. Captain 
Bromfield paroled the wounded men who were left, and took 
Ebenezer Ledward, Esq., as a hostage for them left on parole, to 
see them forthcoming if called for. By this time the enemy's 
boats came up to the shore near where we prisoners were. The 
officers spoke with a doleful sound : ''Come you rebels, go on board 
the boats." That touched my feelings more than anything that 
passed for the day. I realized that I should have to leave my dear 
wife and my good neighbors and friends, and also my native land, 
and suff^er with cold and hunger, as I was in the power of a cruel 
foe or enemy; but I was still in the hands of a higher Power, which 
was a great consolation to me, for I am sensible that God has pre- 
ser\'ed my life through many hardships, and when in danger of 
losing my life many times in the wars, etc. When we prisoners 
had marched down to the shore, the boats that were to receive us 
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were kept off where the water was about knee deep, and we were 
marched down in two ranks, one on each side of the boat. The 
officer that had the command very harshly ordered us to "get on 
board immediately." There were about twelve prisoners in a boat. 
They rowed us dowTi to an armed sloop commanded by one Cap- 
tain Thomas as they called him, a refugee Tory, who lay with his 
vessel within the fleet. As soon as they put us on board the sloop 
they sent us down in the hold of the vessel, where they had a fire 
for cooking which made it very hot and smoky. They stopped up 
the hatchway, making it so close that we had no air to breathe. 
We begged that they would spare our lives, and they gave us some 
relief by opening the hatchway and letting one or two of us come 
on deck at a time during the night, but with sentries with guns and 
bayonets to watch us. They did not give us anything to eat or 
drink for about twenty-four hours, and then only a mess made of 
hog's brains that they caught on Groton bank, with other plunder. 
While we were on board Thomas' sloop we had nothing to eat or 
drink that we could hardly swallow. This continued about three 
days. There were a number of weapons of war where we were 
placed in the vessel, and some of the prisoners whispered together 
that there was an opportunity to make a prize of the sloop. This 
somehow got to the officers' ears, and they immediately shut us all 
down in the hold of the vessel. I felt very certain that we would 
have to suffer, for they seemed so enraged that they appeared to 
have an intention to massacre us all. They soon got ready, and 
began to call us upon deck one by one. As I came up they tied 
my hands behind me with strong rope yarns, binding them to- 
gether; and winding the rope yarn so hard as to nearly bring my 
shoulder blades to touch each other. Then they had a boat come 
from a f ourteen-gun brig commanded by a Captain Steel, by name 
and nature. I was ordered to get over the side of the sloop with- 
out the use of my hands, the bulwarks above the deck being all 
of three feet in height, and then I had to fall into the boat that 
was to carry us to the brig and was made to lay down imder the 
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seats on which the rowers sat, as though we were brutes about to 
be slaughtered. After we were put on board the brig we were 
ordered to stand in one rank beside the gunwale of the vessel, and 
a spar was placed before us leaving about one foot space for each 
man to stand in, with a sentry to nearly every man, with orders 
to bayonet or shoot anyone that offered to move. They kept us in 
that situation about two hours in the rain and cold, with very thin 
clothing upon us, and then gave us liberty to go about the main 
deck, and were obliged to lie on the wet deck without anjrthing to 
eat or drink for supper. We were on board the brig about four 
days, and then put on board a ship commanded by Captain Scott, 
who appeared very friendly to we prisoners. He took me on 
the quarter deck with him. He was apparently about sixty 
years of age, and I remained with him until I was exchanged. 
Captain Nathaniel Shaw came down to New York with the 
American flag [of truce] after me and four young men that 
were made prisoners with me that belonged to the garrison 
at Fort Griswold, and during the time of the battle behaved 
like good soldiers. General Mifflin^ came with the British flag to 
meet the American flag. I sailed with him about twenty miles in 
the flag-boat.^ He asked me some questions, but I gave him little 
or no information, and told him I was very sorry that they came 
to destroy so many good men and cause so much distress to fami- 
lies and desolation in the community, by burning so much valuable 
property; and further, that I did not believe they would gain any 
honor by it. He replied we might thank our own countrymen for 
it. I told him I should not. I then turned to the General and 
said: "Will you answer me a few questions?" "As many as you 
please, Sir," was his reply. I made many inquiries, and asked 

1 No such name appears in the British army lists. 

2 The mention bj Avery of "sailing twenty miles in the flag-boat" probably refers to 
the incident noted In the Connecticut Gazette of September Sfl, 1781: 

"Monday ... a flag sailed from hence with Ave of Arnold's burning party that 
were taken prisoners here; the flag overtook the fleet at Whitestone, and returned here 
last Sunday with Ave lads that were taken at Fort Griswold." 
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him how many of the enemy was missing that were engaged in 
the attack on Groton and New London, remarking: " Sir, I ex- 
pect you can tell, as you are the Commissary of the British army/* 
He said, *'I find in the returns that there were two hundred and 
twenty odd missing, but I don't know what became of them." 
Here I conclude the foregoing particular account from my own 
personal knowledge of the British attack and capture of Fort 
Griswold, and their brutal conduct at New London and Groton, 
and also of their barbarous treatment of the prisoners who fell into 
their hands. j^^^^^.^ ^^^.^ 

Orderly-Sergeant, under Captain William Latham, who com- 
manded the Matross Company at Fort Griswold, Sept. 6, 1781. 

KILIXD AND MORTALLY WOUNDED OF GROTON 



Lieut.-Col. William Ledyard 

Christopher Avery 

Elijah Avery 

Ebenezer Avery 

Daniel Avery 

David Avery 

Elisha Averj' 

Jasper Avery 

Solomon Avery 

Thomas Avery 

Nathaniel Adams 

Benadam Allen 

Belton Allen 

Samuel Allen 

Simeon Allen 

Ezekiel Bailey 

Andrew Baker 

John P. Babcock 

Andrew Billings 



John Bro^Ti 
Hubbart Burrows 
Daniel Chester 
Jeremiah Chester 
Philip Covil 
Samuel Hill 
Rufus Hurlbut 
Moses Jones 
Barney Kinne 
John Lester 
Jonas Lester 
Wait Lester 
Joseph Lewis 
Wait Ledyard 
Youngs Ledyard 
Edward Mills 
Thomas Miner 
Simeon Morgan 
Nathan Moor 
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Joseph Moxley 
David Palmer 
Asa Perkins 
Elisha Perkins 
Elnathan Perkins 
Luke Perkins 
Luke Perkins, Jr, 
Simeon Perkins 
David Seabury 
Nathan Sholes 
Amos Stanton 



Samuel Billings 
William Bolton 
Jonathan Butler 
Richard Chapman 
John Clark 



Nicholas Starr 
Thomas Starr, Jr. 
John Stedman 
' Solomon Tift 
Sylvester Walworth 
Patrick Ward 
Josiah Wigger 
Henry Williams 
Christopher Woodbridge 
Henry Woodbridge 



OF NEW LONDON 



John Holt 

Eliaday Jones 

Peter Richards 

Daniel Williams (15 years old) 

John Whittelsey 



James Comstock (75 years old) Stephen Whittelsey 
William Comstock 



Daniel Stanton 
Thomas Williams 



OF STONINGTON 

Enoch Stanton 



OF PRESTON 

John Billings 

OF LONG ISLAND 

Ellis Henry Halsey 

(Probably the same man — Elias Henry Halsey.) 

NEGROES 

Jordan Freeman Lambo Latham (not "Sambo") 

61 British were buried at Groton. 
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NARRATIVE OF STEPHEN HEMPSTEAD 

THE author of the following narrative of events entered the 
service of his country in 1775, and arrived in Boston on 
the day of the battle of Bunker Hill. He was at Dor- 
chester Point, was on Long Island at the time of the retreat of the 
American army and was also a volunteer in the fire ships that 
were sent to destroy the Asia, eighty-four-gun ship, and a frigate 
lying above Fort Washington. In this attempt they were unsuc- 
cessful, although grappled to the enemy's vessel twenty minutes. 
For the bravery displayed by them they received the particular 
thanks of the commanding officer, in person and in general orders, 
and forty dollars were ordered to be paid to each person engaged. 
He was afterwards wounded by a grapeshot while defending the 
hues at Harlem Heights, which broke two of his ribs. He con- 
tinued in the service, and wa:s again wounded on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1781. He is now more than seventy-six years of age. 
He formerly resided in New London. He enjoyed the reception 
of General Lafayette in that place during his last visit to this 
country, and has within a few years written this account in full, 
for publication: 

On the morning of the 6th of September, 1781, twenty-four 
sail of the enemy's shipping appeared to the westward of New 
London harbor. The enemy landed in two divisions, of about eight 
hundred men each, commanded by that infamous traitor to his 
country, Benedict Arnold, who headed the division that landed on 
the New London side, near Brown's farms; the other division, 
commanded by Colonel Ayres,^ landed on Groton Point, nearly 
opposite. I was first sergeant of Captain Adam Shapley's com- 
pany of State troops, and was stationed with him at the time, with 
about twenty-three men, at Fort Trumbull, on the New London 

1 Ejrrc. 
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side. This was a mere breastwork or water battery, open from 
behind, and the enemy coming on us from that quarter we spiked 
our cannon, and commenced a retreat across the river to Fort 
Griswold in three boats. The enemy was so near that they over- 
shot us with their muskets, and succeeded in capturing one boat 
w^ith six men commanded by Josiah Smith, a private. They after- 
wards proceeded to New London and burnt the town. We were 
received by the garrison with enthusiasm, being considered experi- 
enced artillerists whom they much needed ; and we were inmiediittely 
assigned to our stations. The fort was an oblong square, with bas- 
tions at opposite angles, its longest side fronting the river in a 
N. W. and S. E. direction. Its walls were of stone, and were 
ten or twelve feet high on the lower side and surrounded by a 
ditch. On the wall were pickets, projecting over twelve feet; 
above this was a parapet with embrasures, and within a platform 
for the cannon, and a step to mount upon, to shoot over the para- 
pet with small arms. In the S. W. bastion was a flagstaff, and 
in the side near the opposite angle was the gate, in front of which 
was a triangular breastwork to protect the gate; and to the right 
of this was a redoubt, with a three-pounder in it, which was about 
one hundred and twenty yards from the gate. Between the fort 
and the river was another battery, with a covered way, but which 
could not be used in this attack, as the enemy appeared in a dif- 
ferent quarter. The garrison, with the volunteers, consisted of 
about one hundred and sixty men. Soon after our arrival the 
enemy appeared in force in some woods about half a mile S. E. 
of the fort, from whence they sent a flag of truce, which was 
met by Captain Shapley, demanding an unconditional surrender, 
threatening at the same time, to storm the fort instantly, if the 
terms were not accepted. A council of war was held, and it 
was the unanimous voice that the garrison were unable to defend 
themselves against so superior a force. But a militia Colonel who 
was then in the fort and had a body of men in the immediate 
vicinity, said he would reinforce them with two or three hundred 
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men in fifteen minutes, if they would hold out; Colonel Ledyard 
agreed to send hack a defiance, upon the most solenm assurance 

of immediate succour. For this purpose, Colonel started, 

his men being then in sight; hut he was no more seen, nor did he 
even attemj)t a diversion in our favor. When the answer to 
their demand had been returned by Captain Shapley, the enemy 
were soon in motion and marched with great rapidity, in a solid 
column, to within a short distance of the fort, where dividing the 
column, thev rushed furiouslv and simultaneouslv to the assault 
of the S. W. bastion and the opposite sides. They were, how- 
ever, repulsed with great slaughter, their commander mortaUy 
wounded, and Major Montgomerj', next in rank, killed, having 
been thrust through the body whilst in the act of scaling the walls 
at the S. W. bastion, by Ca])tain Shapley. The command then 
devolved on Colonel IJeckwith,* a refugee from New Jersey, who 
commanded a cori)s of that description. The enemy rallied and 
returned the attack with great vigor, but were received and re- 
pulsed with equal firmness. During the attack a shot cut the hal- 
yards of the flag and it fell to the ground, but was instantly re- 
mounted on a pike pole. This accident proved fatal to us, as the 
enemy supposed it had been struck by its defenders, rallied again, 
and rushing with redoubled impetuosity carried the S. W. bastion 
by storm. Until this moment, our loss was trifling in number, 
being six or seven killed and eighteen or twenty wounded. Never 
was a post more bravely defended, nor a garrison more barba- 
rously butchered. We fought with all kinds of weapons and at 
all places, with a courage that deserved a better fate. Many of 
the enemy were killed under the walls by throwing simple shot 
over on them, and never would we have relinquished our arms had 
we had the least idea that such a catastrophe would have followed. 
To describe this scene I must be permitted to go back a little in 
my narrative. I commanded an eighteen-pounder on the south 
side of the gate, and while in the act of sighting my gun a ball 

1 A mistake. Beckwith was a British officer. He may have meant Van Buskirk. 
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passed through the embrasure, struck me a little above the right 
ear, grazing the skull and cutting off the veins, which bled pro- 
fusely. A handkerchief was tied around it and I continued at 
my duty. Discovering some little time after, that a British sol- 
dier had broken a picket at the bastion on my left, and was forc- 
ing himself through the hole, whilst the men stationed there were 
gazing at the battle which raged opposite to them, I cried, "My 
brave fellows, the enemy are breaking in behind you," and raised 
my pike to despatch the intruder, when a ball struck my left arm 
at the elbow and my pike fell to the ground. Nevertheless I 
grasped it with my right hand, and with the men, who turned and 
fought manfully, cleared the breach. The enemy, however, soon 
after forced the S. W. bastion, where Captain Shapley, Captain 
Peter Richards, Lieutenant Richard Chapman and several other 
men of distinction, and volunteers, had fought with unconquer- 
able courage, and were all either killed or mortally wounded, and 
which had sustained the brunt of every attack. 

Captain P. Richards, Lieutenant Chapman and several others 
were killed in the bastion; Captain Shapley and others woimded. 
He died of his wounds in January following. 

Colonel Ledyard, seeing the enemy within the fort, gave orders 
to cease firing, and to throw down our arms, as the fort had sur- 
rendered. We did so, but they continued firing upon us, crossed 
the fort and opened the gate, when they marched in, firing in pla- 
toons upon those who were retreating to the magazine and bar- 
rack rooms for safety. At this moment the renegade Colonel 
Bromfield^ conunanding, cried out, "Who commands this garri- 
son?" Colonel Ledyard, who was standing near me, answered, 
"I did, sir, but you do now," at the same time stepping forward, 
handed him his sword with the point towards himself. At this 
instant I perceived a soldier in the act of bayoneting me from be- 
hind. I turned suddenly round and grasped his bayonet, endeav- 

1 Bloomfield or Bromfield. 
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oring to unship it, and knock off the thrust — but in vain. I having 
but one hand, he succeeded in forcing it into my right hip, above 
the joint and just below the abdomen, and crushed me to the 
ground. The first person I saw afterwards was my brave com- 
mander a corpse by my side, having been run through the body 
with his own sword by the savage renegade. Never was a scene of 
more brutal, wanton carnage witnessed, than now took place. 
The enemy were still firing upon us in platoons and in the barrack 
rooms, which were continued for some minutes, when they discov- 
ered they were in danger of being blown up, by communicating 
fire to the powder scattered at the mouth of the magazine, while 
delivering out cartridges; nor did it then cease in the rooms for 
some minutes longer. All this time the bayonet was "freely used/' 
even on those who were helplessly wounded and in the agonies of 
death. I recollect Captain William Seymour, a volunteer from 
Hartford, had thirteen bayonet wounds, although his knee had 
previously been shattered by a ball, so much so that it was obliged 
to be amputated the next day. But I need not mention particular 
cases. I have already said that we had six killed and eighteen 
wounded previous to their storming our lines; eighty-five were 
killed in all, thirty-five mortally and dangerously wounded, and 
forty taken prisoners to New York, most of them slightly hurt. 

After the massacre they plundered us of everj^hing we had, 
and left us literally naked. When they conunenced gathering us 
up together with their own wounded, they put theirs under the 
shade of the platform and exposed us to the sun in front of the 
barracks, where we remained over an hour. Those that could 
stand were then paraded and ordered to the landing, while those 
that could not (of which number I was one), were put in one of 
our anuiuinition wagons, and taken to the brow of the hill (which 
was very steep, and at least one hundred rods in descent,) from 
whence it was permitted * to run down by itself, but was arrested in 

1 This docs not Agree with Avcry*s story. 
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its course, near the river, by an apple tree. The pain and anguish 
we all endured in this rapid descent as the wagon jumped and jos- 
tled over rocks and holes is inconceivable; and the jar in its arrest 
was like bursting the cords of life asunder, and caused us to shriek 
with almost supernatural force. Our cries were distinctly heard 
and noticed on the opposite side of the river (which is a mile wide) , 
amidst all the confusion which raged in burning and sacking the 
town. We remained in the wagon more than an hour, before our 
humane conquerors hunted us up, when we were again paraded 
and laid on the beach, preparatory to embarkation. But by the 
interposition of Ebenezer Ledyard (brother to Colonel L.), who 
humanely represented our deplorable situation, and the impos- 
sibility of our being able to reach New York, thirty-five of us were 
paroled in the usual form. Being near the house of Ebenezer 
Avery, who was also one of our number, we were taken into it. 
Here we had not long remained before a marauding party set fire 
to every room, evidently intending to burn us up with the house. 
The party soon left it, when it was with difficulty extinguished 
and we were thus saved from the flames. Ebenezer Ledyard 
again interfered and obtained a sentinel to remain and guard us 
until the last of the enemy embarked, about eleven o'clock at night. 
None of our own people came to us till near daylight the next 
morning, not knowing previous to that time that the enemy had 
departed. 

Such a night of distress and anguish was scarcely ever passed 
by mortal. Thirty-five of us were lying on the bare floor — ^stiff, 
mangled and woimded in every manner, exhausted with pain, 
fatigue and loss of blood, without clothes or anything to cover us, 
trembling with cold and spasms of extreme anguish, without fire 
or light, parched with excruciating thirst, not a wound dressed nor 
a soul to administer to one of our wants, nor an assisting hand 
to turn us during these long tedious hours of the night; nothing 
but groans and imavailing sighs were heard, and two of our num- 
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ber did not live to see the light of morning, which brought with it 
some ministering angels to our relief. The first was in the person 
of Miss Fanny Ledyard, of Southold, L. I., then on a visit to her 
uncle, our murdered commander, who held to my lips a cup of 
warm chocolate, and soon after returned with wine and other re- 
freshments, which revived us a little. For these kindnesses she 
has never ceased to receive my most grateful thanks and fervent 
prayers for her felicity. 

The cruelty of our enemy cannot be conceived, and our renegade 
countrymen surpassed in this respect, if possible, our British foes. 
We were at least an hour after the battle, within a few steps of a 
pump in the garrison, well supplied with water, and, although we 
were suffering with thirst they would not permit us to take one 
drop of it, nor give us any themselves. Some of our number, 
who were not disabled from going to the pump, were repulsed 
with the bayonet, and not one drop did I taste after the action 
commenced, although begging for it after I was wounded of all 
who came near me, until relieved by Miss Ledyard. We were a 
horrible sight at this time. Our own friends did not know us — 
even my own wife came in the room in search of me and did not 
recognize me, and as I did not see her, she left the room to seek 
for me among the slain, who had been collected under a large elm 
tree near the house. It was with the utmost difficulty that many 
of them could be identified, and we were frequently called upon 
to assist their friends in distinguishing them, by remembering par- 
ticular wounds, &c. Being myself taken out by two men for this 
purpose I met my wife and brother, who after my wounds were 
dressed by Dr. Downer, from Preston, took me — ^not to my own 
home, for that was in ashes, as also every article of my property, 
furniture and clothing — but to my brother's,^ where I lay eleven 
months as helpless as a child, and to this day feel the effects of it 
severely. 

1 Hie Hempstead house was one of the very few spared by the British, it is said be- 
cause finding dinner on the table, they sat down to eat 
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Such was the battle of Groton Heights; and such, as far as my 
imperfect mamier and language can describe, a part of the suffer- 
ings which we endured. Never for a moment have I regretted 
the share I had in it; I would for an equal degree of honour, and 
the prosperity which has resulted to my coimtry from the Revolu- 
tion, be willing, if possible, to suffer it again. 

Stephen Hempstead. 

NAMES OF THE HEROES WHO FELL AT FORT 

GRISWOLD 

SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1781. 

Colonel William Ledyard, Groton. 
David Avery, Esq., do. 

Captain John Williams, do. 
Captain Simeon AUyn, do. 

Captain Samuel AUyn, do. 

Captain Elisha Avery, do. 

Captain Amos Stanton, do. 

. Captain Elijah Avery, do. 

Captain Hubbard Burrows, do. 
Captain Youngs Ledyard, do. 
Captain Nathan More, do. 

Captain Joseph Lewis, do. 

Lieutenant Ebenezer Avery, do. 
Lieutenant Henry Williams, do. 
Lieutenant Patrick Ward, do. 
Lieutenant John Lester, do. 
Ensign Daniel Avery, do. 

Sergeant John Stedman, do. 
Sergeant Solomon Avery, do. 
Sergeant Jasper Avery, do. 

Sergeant Ezekiel Bailey, do. 
Sergeant Rufus Hurlbiui;, do. 
Sergeant Christopher Avery, do. 
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Sergeant Eldridge Chester, Groton 


Sergeant Nicholas Starr, 


do. 


Corporal Edward Mills, 


do. 


Corporal Luke Perkins, Jr., 


do. 


Corporal Andrew Billings, 


do. 


Corporal Simeon Morgan, 


do. 


Corporal Nathan Sholes, 


do. 


Daniel Chester, 


do. 


Thomas Avery, 


do. 


David Palmer, 


do. 


Sylvester Walworth, 


do. 


Philip Covel, 


do. 


Jedediah Chester, 


do. 


David Seabury, 


do. 


Henry Woodbridge, 


do. 


Christopher Woodbridge, 


do. 


Elnathan Perkins, 


do. 


Luke Perkins, 


do. 


Elisha Perkins, 


do. 


John Brown, 


do. 


John P. Babcoek, 


do. 


Nathaniel Adams, 


do. 


Waite Lester, 


do. 


Samuel Hill, 


do. 


Joseph Moxley, 


do. 


Thomas Starr, Jr., 


do. 


Moses Jones, 


do. 


Belton AUyn, 


do. 


Benjamin AUyn, 


do. 


Jonas Lester, 


do. 


Thomas Miner, 


do. 


Andrew Baker, 


do. 


Joseph Wiger, 


do. 


Samuel Billings, 


do. 
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Eli Jones, 


Groton. 


Thomas Lamb, 


do. 


Frederick Chester, 


do. 


Daniel Davis, 


do. 


Daniel D. Lester, 


do. 


Captain Adam Shapley, 


New London. 


Captain Peter Richards, 


do. 


Benoni Kenson, 


do. 


James Comstock, 


do. 


Richard Chapman, 


do. 


John Holt, 


do. 


John Clarke, 


do. 


Jonathan Butler, 


do. 


John Whittelsey, 


do. 


Stephen Whittelsey, 


do. 


WiUiam Bolton, 


do. 


William Comstock, 


do. 


Elias Coit, 


do. 


Barney Kinney, 


do. 



Captain Elias Henry Halsey, Long Island. 
Lieutenant Enoch Stanton, Stonington. 
Sergeant Daniel Stanton, do. 
Thomas Williams, do. 

Lamb Latham, (Colored). 
Jordan Freeman, do. 

names of the wounded, paeoled and lett at home 
By Captain Bloomfield. 

Captain William Latham, wounded in the thigh, Groton. 
Captain Solomon Perkins, in the face, do. 

Captain Edward Latham, in the body, do. 

Lieutenant P. Avery, lost an eye, do. 

Lieutenant Obadiah Perkins, in the breast, do. 
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Lieutenant William Starr, in the breast, Groton. 

Ensign Charles Eldridge, in the knee, do. 

Ensign Josej)h Woodmaney, lost an eye, do. 

Ensign Ebenezer Avery, in the head, do. 

John Morgan, shot through the knee, do. 

Sanford Williams, shot in the body, do. 

John Daboll, shot in the head, do. 

Samuel Edgecomb, Jr., in the hand, do. 

Jabish Pendleton, in the hand, do. 

Asahel AVoodworth, in the neck, do. 

Thomas Woodworth, in the leg, do. 

Ebenezer Perkins, in the face, do. 

Daniel Pjldridge, in the neck and face, do. 

Christopher Latham, in the body, do. 

Christopher Eldridge, in the face, do. 

Amos Avery, in the hand, do. 

T. Woodworth, in the knee, do. 

Frederick Wave,* in the body, do. 

Elisha Prior, in the arm, do. 
Sergeant Daniel Stanton, in the body, Stonington. 

Cori)oral — Judd, shot in the knee, Hebron. 

William Seymour, lost his leg, Hartford. 

1 Tliis should undoubtedly l>e Moorr. 
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APPENDIX 

DESERTION OF BENEDICT ABNOLD FROM WEST POINT 

BENEDICT ARNOLD, it is weU known, was a native of 
Connecticut, and, by his knowledge of the situation of this 
seaport and fortress was capable of conducting the Brit- 
ish up to its shores, which, it is probable they would not have haz- 
arded had they not had a good pilot. 

It may be instructing to those in a distant part of the country, 
into whose hands these pages may fall, to observe, that New Lon- 
don is one of the best seaports in Connecticut, with a most excel- 
lent harbor, being but about three miles up the mouth of the 
Thames, which falls into Long Island Soimd, which has a broad 
communication with the ocean. The Thames is a water commu- 
nication between New London and Norwich fourteen miles north. 
It flows in a valley between the two elevated portions of land, 
New London on its west side, and Groton on its east. The land 
on the east of this stream rises to a sublime elevation, command- 
ing a fair view of nearly the whole sound; on this hill stood the 
Fort Griswold of which our narrative describes the capture; and 
on its site is now erected a splendid monument, inscribed with 
the names of the brave heroes, who gave their lives to save their 
coimtry. 

The following particulars of Arnold's escape from the demands 
of justice, and the manner in which he effected his desertion, were 
obtained from an eye witness, and serve still further to explain 
the whole transaction. 

Mr. Ebenezer Chase was a private in the New Hampshire mili- 
tia, which relieved the line of Pennsylvania, at West Point in 
1780, when those troops were veteran and were needed elsewhere. 
Mr. Chase, with several others, being off duty, was on the shore 
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of the Hudson when Arnold deserted. When General Washing- 
ton assigned the command of West Point to Arnold, he left the 
barge in his possession. A temporary hut was erected on the east 
shore, for accommodation of the four oarsmen who managed the 
barge. On the morning of his desertion, Arnold rode down from 
his headquarters, to the shore, very fast, threw the reins to his at- 
tendant, and ordered the barge to be manned. He directed his 
course towards the Point; but, on reaching the middle of the 
river, the boat was observed to take a different direction and 
move dowTi the stream with great rapidity. The explanation was 
afterwards thus made by the barge men. "He hoisted a flag of 
truce, and told them to pull for the Vulture (British sloop of 
war), saying he had business with the captain. He promised 
them if they would row him down to the Vulture with speed, he 
would give each of them a guinea and a gallon of rum. On near- 
ing the sloop, and being within range of her guns, he opened his 
plan to them, saying, "I have served the ungrateful scoundrels 
long enough;" and declaring if they would go with him, they 
should have double pay, and they should be made officers in the 
British service." One of them replied that "he did not understand 
fighting on both sides." 

"Then," said Arnold, "you are prisoners!" Arnold ascended 
the deck and was received by the marines with presented arms: 
he then ordered his men to come on board, as prisoners of war. 
One of them said, "It was a shabby trick, as they had toiled so 
hard to get along, now to refuse the promised reward, and make 
them prisoners." The English Captain heard this, and stepping 
forward, observed, "General Arnold, I command this vessel, and 
while I walk this quarterdeck, no such mean transaction shall take 
place here." Then addressing the boatmen continued, "My good 
fellows, I respect your principles of honor, and fidelity to your 
country, although you are enemies to your King; you shall have 
the liberty to go or stay as you choose." Here (taking from his 
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purse the money), "are your promised guineas; — steward, put up 
four gallons of rum for these men." The boatmen thanked the 
gallant sailor, for his generosity and justice, and returned in 
safety to headquarters, and reported the proceedings to General 
Washington, who had just returned to camp. Arnold, during 
the conversation on board, retired to the cabin enraged and cha- 
grined. 

This statement was made by Chase about a fortnight before his 
death, in 1831. He also stated that he saw the unfortunate 
Andr6 going to execution. The cause of Arnold's desertion was 
that the poor deluded Major Andre was taken; information being 
sent him by the person himself. Arnold manifested an inveterate 
hatred of his country, as his succeeding conduct evidently exhib- 
ited, till the close of hostilities. After the war, he went to 
England, where he was despised, and died chagrined and 
wretched. It is related, that the unfeeling wretch called on the 
widowed mother and sister of his unfortunate victim (Andre) an- 
nouncing his name to the servant: but they returned answer that 
"they had no desire to see him." 
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ANECDOTE OF MRS. BAILEY 

IT will be interesting to the reader to hear that there still lives, 
on Groton banks, the zealous old lady who gave her flannel 
petticoat, in the emergency of the capture of the fort. She 
is a real heroine of the "old school,'* and at this advanced age, re- 
hearses that event with all the enthusiasm of youth. She is much 
interested in all the subjects which agitate the political world, and 
possesses considerable correct information. She is visited by the 
great, and indulges their curiosity by telling the oft-repeated tale, 
which she does with a pathos, that excites admiration. And so 
novel is the fact, though recorded on historic page, that many re- 
quest her to relate it that they may have to say, "I have seen Mrs. 
Bailey * who gave the petticoat." She says, "In the heat of ac- 
tion there came a soldier, rushing into my apartment, saying *for 
God's sake give us some flannel for cartridges!'" "I will," said 
I. "Here is a blanket, 'tis all I have," — ^but that moment recol- 
lecting her garment, she hastily unpinned the same, and handed it 
to the man, "who flew to his post," &c. Thus she has immortal- 
ized her name, as a zealous lover of her country. 

1 The local Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, which has Fort Gris- 
wold in its care is named the Anka Waeneb Bailet Chapter. 

For a portrait of Mrs. Bailey, who died in 1851 at the age of 99, see Lossing's FUld- 
Book of the Revolution. — (Ed.) 
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EULOGY ON GENERAL WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, whose immortal name stands re- 
corded on the historic page, first and greatest of men, 
and who led the American forces through the eight 
years' most trying struggle, now lies mouldering with the dust of 
Mount Vernon; and his choice spirit is with Gk>d. We think there 
could never be combined in one man, so many excellent and supe- 
rior qualities as signalized our venerated Commander-in-Chief, — 
a great hero, — a most wise and judicious counsellor in war and in 
peace, — a pleasant friend and neighbor in his domestic retreat, — 
a Christian, — possessed of the finest feelings of hiunanity and 
mercy. Washington was a man of prayer. Often, during the 
war, and particularly when preparing for an attack, he was seen 
by his Aids and attendants to retire and pray; imploring the as- 
sistance and direction of the Gk>d of Justice, and His omnipotent 
arm of defence against oppression. 

His peculiar hiunanity and sympathy, appeared in the case of 
the unfortunate Andre. He deeply regretted the necessity of 
putting to death that fine officer in the flower of his days; and, 
too, when he was not the malicious instigator, but only the agent 
for another's crime. It is related that Washington often sent 
him a meal from his own table while he lay in prison; and at his 
melancholy execution, where thousands flocked for curiosity and 
to gaze unfeelingly on that appalling spectacle of human woe, the 
benevolent, the noble-hearted Washington, and his guards would 
not appear. General Washington's name and virtues ought to 
be enshrined in the hearts of his coimtrymen, as the rolling ocean 
of time will soon eradicate from Mount Vernon and from earth, 
the last of his family; for he had no descendants. He married 
a Mrs. Custis, a widow, and bequeathed the most of his estate to 
his nephew, Colonel Bushrod Washington. 

But we are led to believe that all the virtues which constituted 
a George Washington, died not with him. No, our country has 
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now on the stage of political action, the veteran heart, the judicious 
mind and ardent lover of freedom and independence. And in 
case of an invasion of a foreign foe, it would be found that the 
sons inherited the blood of their fathers, and that Bunker Hilli 
and Groton, and New London's ashes were not forgotten. 

Hail to the land whereon we tread. 

Our fondest boast; 
The sepulchre of mighty dead. 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep on glory's bed, 

A fearless host. 

Let foreign navies hasten o'er. 
And on our heads their fury pour. 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar. 

And storm our land; 
They still shall find our lives are given, 

To die for Home! 

Advance, now, ye future generations! We would hail you, as 
you rise in your long succession to fill the places which we now 
fill, and to taste the blessings of freedom and independence, which 
we now are passing through. We bid you welcome to this pleas- 
ant, but dear-bought land of your fathers. We bid you welcome 
to the healthful skies and verdant fields of New England. Wel- 
come to the benevolent and very hospitable hearts and homes, of 
the pleasant villages of Xew London and Groton. View, and 
read on the recently erected monuments the names of those who 
bled for your safety ; and let the recollection of the scenes sketched 
in the preceding pages, aid your sympathetic reflections. The 
soil is respread with the pleasant verdure of many peaceful years; 
— the gore is absorbed in the earth, and the placid and beautiful 
Thames, which was disturbed with the rushing of a host of ene- 
mies and stained with the life-drops of the slain, now rolls onward 
in peace, to its home in the ocean. So have passed away the pre- 
ceding generations, till 1841 finds but few remaining who can 
say, they saw the battle of '76, or of '81. 
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Let US cherish sentiments of humanity and miiversal philan- 
thropy, and detest war, for the sake of extending power or of 
enlarging our territories beyond the limits of justice and right; — 
but prove our attachment to the cause of good government, and 
civil and religious liberty, by unwearied efforts in defence of our 
country and a strict adherence to our invaluable Constitution: re- 
membering the motto of our esteemed Washington, ''United we 
stand, — divided we fall." 

War and peace contrasted, must fix on the hearts of persons of 
sensibility, an abhorrence and heart-sickening dread of the for- 
mer, and a love for the latter. Our hearts recoil at the recital of 
the foregoing slaughter, of but a few short hours; what, then 
must have been the sanguinary view of the numerous battles, dur- 
ing eight years' hostilities, including the dreadful carnage at Lex- 
ington, — ^the struggle at Yorktown; — and at Bunker Hill! On 
that once fair rising ground, where the turf looks blackened by 
fire, yesterday stood a noble mansion; the owner had said in his 
heart, "Here will I spend the evening of my days, and enjoy the 
fruits of my labor: my name shall descend with my inheritance, 
and my children's children shall sport under the trees that I have 
planted 1" But alas! the devastation of an enemy has swept away 
in a moment, the toil of years; wasted, not enjoyed: — and if he es- 
cape with his life, the remaining years of his age are desolate; but 
far more severe the affliction caused by the shrieks of woe, the cries 
of anguish, resounding from the roadside, or some miserable shel- 
ter, of a dying wife and helpless babes imploring protection! 
The soothing rites of burial are denied, and hiunan limbs are 
trodden into the earth by human feet! Such a scene set before 
our minds, is an unpleasant picture; what then, is the reality? 
May Heaven preserve us from knowing by experience; and long 
may America be in reality, the "Land of the Free" — ^justice be 
dispensed to all; law sit steady on her throne, and the sword be 
but her servant. 
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THE FEMALE WHIG OF '76 

Composed by Rosanna Sixer, at the age of sixteen years; at the time Danbaiy was 
burnt, at the commencement of the Revolutionary War. 

King George the Great Tyrant, as we understand, 
Sends over his troops to conquer this land; 
But our men are resolved to die in the cause, 
Before they submit to be under his laws. 

Our brave Liberty men, who stand for their right, 
* Most honorably they do go forth to fight; 
But they are afraid when they are all gone. 
There will be none left to raise them bread-corn. 

Though they go to war they need not for to fear, 
We'll do as much work as though they were here; 
For to carry on business, I'll now tell you bow. 
We women must go out and follow the plough. 

We'll plough up the ground and the seed we will sow. 
And when it is time then the grass we will mow. 
And since that the men are obliged to be gone, 
The girls must go out to hoeing the com. 

We will pull all the flax as soon as 'twill do. 
For there is need enough of it, there is such a crew 
That they are almost naked for the want of clothes. 
And there is none to be bought as we suppose. 

And when at the time of our harvest comes on. 
Then into the fields to reaping we'll run; 
We'll reap all the grain and will pick all the com, 
And never give out till our work is all done. 

When we have got in the grain then we'll thrash out 

some wheat, 
And then make some bread for our soldiers to eat; 
And since there is not much rum in the land. 
We will have some good cider all ready at hand. 

Then we'll go to spinning and spin up the flax. 
And make soldiers shirts for to put on their backs; 
We'll spin all the wool as fast as we can, 
And makes coats and blankets for every man. 
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Now there is a number of Tories that dwell all around^ 
A parcel of villains in every town, 
They do not deserve to have human respect, 
Because that their country's good they reject. 

These Tories go creeping and skulking around. 
Contriving to ruin both country and town; 
Their equals on earth they are not to be found, 
'Tis hoped they will soon have a berth under ground. 

For we'll work the harder and raise the more flax. 
To make halters enough for to stretch all their necks ; 
We'll spare no pains for to get them all hanged, 
For surely they are a great curse on the land. 

When they are all hanged then we hope to have peace. 
And in a short time that these wars they may cease. 
For we see that the force of Great Britain's not much. 
For this they have proved by hiring the Dutch. 

Now to our brave heroes that have the command. 
Hold out with good courage your foes to withstand! 
We hope in a short time you will conquer them all. 
For the pride of Great Britain must soon have a fall. 

THOMAS HERTTELL'S ACCOUNT 

For the Sun, 

New York, , 1882. 

Colonel John Fellows: 

Sir — In answer to your inquiries in regard to the conduct of the British 
troops which stormed Fort Griswold, at Groton in Connecticut, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, it may be proper to premise, that being at New London at the 
time of its capture and conflagration by the British forces under the command 
of that infamous traitor. General Benedict Arnold, on the 6th of September, 
1781, I was an eye witness of the attack on Fort Griswold, on the east side of 
New London harbour. Though a minute detail of all the interesting occurrences 
connected with that affair may not be necessary to the object of your inquiry, 
I deem it proper to embrace the present occasion to note, among others, some 
matters which I have not seen recorded in any history of the war of the Revo- 
lution. 
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That portion of Arnold's foreet which invested Fort Griswold was yarioosly 
stated at a thousand to fifteen hundred men; (the British said eight hundred,) 
and were commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Ejre. Their incursion^ early in 
the morning, was so sudden and unexpected that only 178 militia (officers in- 
cluded) were enabled to reach the fort, before it became necessary to close the 
gates. The enemy divided into two columns, made the attack simultaneously on 
the east and west sides of the fort. That on the east was led on by Lieutenant 
Colonel Eyre, who fell on the first assault. That on the west was commanded 
by Major Montgomery, who was killed near the close of the action. Three 
times did the British colunms advance in close order, with trailed arms, and on 
a run at full speed, with their officers in their rear to oblige them to keep their 
position, and to goad them on; and three times did they quail before a little 
band of brave, but disciplined republican soldiers, who caused "death and de- 
struction" in '*a lead and iron tempest," exultingly to revel in blood and carnage, 
through their frittered and flying ranks. Here the conflict seemed to be drawing 
to a close. The fort ceased firing, and nothing was seen of the enemy but a few 
officers riding to and fro, endeavoring to rally the scattered fragments of their 
broken columns. The men, dismayed and disheartened, had taken shelter, — 
some behind rocks — some in holes — some behind hillocks, and others lay flat, 
under cover of the undulations of the ground ; and none appeared standing within 
sight and reach from the fort. They had ceased firing, except as if in despair 
and despite, a single musket was occasionally discharged from the lurking place 
of a skulking fugitive. A random shot from one of those accidentally cut the 
halyards of the flagstaff, and the colors were consequently, by a brisk southwest 
wind, blown outside of the fort. This unfortunate occurrence scarcely gave 
plausibility to the falsehood immediately proclaimed by the British officers, "that 
the fort had struck;" or in their polished and more common phrase, "the damn'd 
Yankees had struck their colors." Thus deceived, and drawn from their hiding 
places, a fourth attack ensued, and though more irregular, protracted and bloody 
than either of the preceding, was finally successful. But a dear bought victory 
it was! The loss of the British was more than double the whole number of 
Americans who were in the fort!! 

Considering the great disparity of the conflicting forces; — a few undisci- 
plined citizens and farmers, — many of whom had never before been in battle, or 
had never seen a gun fired in anger; engaged with more than four times their 
own number, of veteran, regular, disciplined troops ; a more obstinate, determined, 
resolute and gallant defence perhaps never before occurred in any nation; — a 
more protracted, hard fought and bloody battle probably was not fought during 
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our reyolutionarj struggle; and certainly none which reflected more honor on 
American bravery^ or more dishonor on British troops. 

On entering the works the officer^ on whom had devolved the conmiand of 
the remnant of the British forces^ demanded^ "Who commands this fort?" The 
gallant Colonel Ledyard^ advancing, answered, "Sir, I had the honor once, but 
now you have !" and presented the hilt of his sword to the victor ; who demanded, 
"Do you know the rules of war?" "Certainly," said Colonel Ledyard. "Then," 
replied the savage victor, "you Rebel, prepare for death;" and immediately, with 
Colonel Ledyard's own sword ran him through the body!! A general massacre 
by the British then ensued, after which seventy or more of the dead and badly 
wounded of the Americans were collected and laid side by side on their backs, 
and deliberately and brutally bayoneted again ! 

One young man, a nephew of Colonel Ledyard, was discovered secreted in 
the gun-room, covered with wounds; but who saved his life by bribery! Only 
one man (John Clark, of New London) was killed before the enemy had entered 
the fort; when the British had lost nearly half of their troops. And only one 
man of the Americans (and he by stratagem) escaped without a wound. To 
complete the work of cruelty and death, the remaining wounded Americans, some 
of whom might have survived, were thrown into waggons and precipitated down 
the hill on the summit of which the fort is situated, towards the river. Some 
were instantly killed,— others were badly injured, and but few, if any, survived 
this act of wanton brutality; — and certainly no individual American who de- 
fended the fort and escaped death, was indebted for his life to the magnanimity 
or humanity of British officers or men. In concurrence with the general and 
deep indignation excited by the above mentioned cruelties of the enemy. General 
Washington gave orders to General Wayne to retaliate on the British garrison at 
Stony Point ;^-disobedience of which order was overlooked and excused on ac- 
count of its humanity.^ 

I could add many other interesting details of occurrences which took place 
on the memorable occasion above noted, and which would honorably contrast the 
bravery and humanity of American citizen soldiers with the savage brutality of 
the mercenary myrmidons of the British king, George III. I presume, however, 
the above is sufficient for the object of your inquiry. 

Very respectfully, Yours, 

Thos. Herttell. 
1 An error — Stony Point was captured two years before. — (Ed.) 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

Now that an American memorial * has been placed in the church 
at Prince Town, on Dartmoor, it is to be hoped that many more 
Americans than heretofore will visit that historic spot where so 
many American prisoners of war were confined during the weary 
years of 1812 to '15. 

The records of the Dartmoor prison experiences of Americans 
are only nine in niunber, viz: 

1. Andrews, Charles, "The Prisoner's Memoirs," New York, 
1815. (This must have been the first published, as 1815 was the 
year when all the Americans were set free.) 

2. Waterhouse, Benjamin, "Journal of a Young Man," &c., 
Boston, 1816. 

3. "I. H. W.," "The Dartmoor Massacre." No place, 1816. 
(Probably the least known of all.) 

4. Cobb, J. A., "A Younker's First Cruise," 2 vols., 1841. 

5. Hawthorne, Nathaniel (editor), "The Papers of an Old 
Dartmoor Prisoner," in Democratic Review, vols. 18-19, 1846. 

6. Catel, L., "La Prison de Dartmoor," Paris, 1847. (It is 
remarkable that, though so many of the prisoners were French 
and a number of them educated men, this is the only French ac- 
count of the prison.) 

7. "Dartmoor Prison," Fraser'a Magazine, vol. 48, p. 577, 1858. 

8. "American Prisoners at Dartmoor," J. G. McNeil, in Har- 
per*8 Magazine, September, 1904. 

9. "The Story of Dartmoor Prison," Basil Thomson, London, 
1907. 

Numbers 7 and 9 are general histories, not specifically devoted 
to the American prisoners. 

iSee the Maoazike for JUI7, 1910. 
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AN ECHO OF DARTMOOR PRISON 

DARTMOOR PRISON AND THE CHURCH MEMORIAL 

At the time we printed a short article on the famous prison (July, 1910) there was 
one item in our bibliography of the place which was so scarce that we had not "heen able 
to see it. Since then we have found a copy, had it transcribed, and now present it to 
our readers; the first time, we believe, that it has been reprinted since its original issue 
in 1815. No place of publication is given, but it was probably in a New England city, 
and very likdy in Boston, since two-thirds of all the American prisoners were New 
Englanders, and one-third of the total number in the prison were from Massachusetts. 

The identity of **I. H. W.", the author, has never been discovered. 

As an appropriate preliminary to the poem, we reprint the greater part of the article 
referred to. 

THERE are five small books in English, one in French, and three 
magazine articles, which form the scanty library to which we are 
indebted for all we know of a place which had a large space in the 
War of 1812. Quite unmarked by literary style, each has a story 
to tell of years of imprisonment and hardship now nearly a century ago. 

In the heart of the Dartmoor country in Southern England is a spot 
which was a desolate peat bog up to 1805. Then England and France 
being at war, more room for French prisoners was needed, and the famous 
granite structure destined to unpleasant notoriety as Dartmoor Prison, was 
begun. As a site it had nothing to recommend it, but there were politics 
then as now, and they prevailed. The buildings which were to hold at one 
time nearly ten thousand men were begun, and first occupied in 1809. 

" The position chosen is often wrapped in dense fog when the surround- 
ing country is clear, and it is colder and more rainy than places only four 
miles distant ; and in compelling Frenchmen to live in such a place in winter 
without fires, the Government was ignorantly committing an act of positive 
cruelty.^ The imfortunate prisoners of war were not as well fed as are the 
convicts who are now the inmates, and there can be no doubt that the con- 
tractors (for provisions) cheated them when they could." 

By April, 1813, there were seventeen hundred Americans within the walls, 
and what they suff^ered may be read in Mr. Thomson's interesting book, the 
latest and probably the last authority, the author having been recently 
Governor of the prison. 

"The winter of 1813-14> was memorable; the running stream that sup- 
1 Thomson. He does not appear concerned about the Americans! 
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plied all the water froze to the bottom; the prisoners quenched their thirst 
urith snow, and huddled together at night to prevent being frozen; their 
breath, condensing on the granite walls, covered these with a film of ice. 
Eight Americans escaped January 19th, when the weather was at its worst; 
seven were soon recaptured, the eighth a day after. All were put in the 
* black hole ' for ten days on two-thirds allowance. They were no more 
wretched than the rest, who passed this awful fortnight bare-legged, with 
salt bei'f for food and snow for drink, without fire or sufficient clothing, 
overrun with vermin and decimated by sickness." * 

The best-known incident of the prison's history is that which forms the 
subject of the poem — the " Dartmoor Massacre,'' April 6, 1815. 

Irritated by being kept in prison after the Treaty of Ghent was signed 
and proclaimed, there was a small riot, partly but not wholly among the 
Americans. The Governor, Captain Shortland, became " rattled," the 
prison guard fired on the Americans, and sixty-three men were killed or 
wounded (nine being killed or dying from wounds). Shortland was tried, 
but as the witnesses could not identify any of the soldiers who fired without 
orders, nothing came of it. Now, when war between England and the 
United States is an unthinkable thing, a beautiful and unique memorial to 
the American prisoners has been placed in the church at Princetown, near 
the prison — a large stained-glass window, suitably inscribed, given by the 
National Society United States Daughters of 181^. It was formally un- 
veiled and presented by the president of the society June 4, 1910. 

^ Bibliography of Daetmoor Prison 

1. Andrews, Charles. Tlie Prisoner's Memoirs, N. Y., 1815. 

2. Waterhouse, Benjamin. The Journal of a Young Man, etc., Boston, 

1816. 

3. "I. H. W.'' The Dartmoor Massacre (poem), n. p., 1815. 

4. Cobb, J. A. A. Younker's First Cruise, 1841. 

6. Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Editor). The Papers of an Old Dartmoor 
Prisoner, in Democratic Review, Vols. 18-19, 1846. 

6. Catcl, L. La Prison de Dartmoor, Paris, 1847. 

7. Dartmoor Prison. In Fraser's Magazine, Vol. 48, 1853. 

8. American Prisoners at Dartmoor. J. G. McNeil in Harper's Magazine 

Sept., 1904. 

9. The Story of Dartmoor Prison. Basil Thomson, London, 1907. 
s Thomson. 
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Transposed in verse from the New York Commercial Advertiser of the 6th June last, 
and the Boston papers of the same montK 

Being the authentic and particular account of the tragic massacre at Dartmoor prison 
in England on the 6th April, last, 1815, in which sixty-seven American prisoners there fell 
the victims to the jailor's revenge, for obtaining their due allowance of bread which had 
been withheld from them by the jailor's orders. 

NOW war is o'er, and peace is come to greet our happy land, 
A tale, sad deed of wickedness, has lately come to hand; 
A tragic story you shall hear, from Britain comes the 
news 
Of Yankee sailors there confin'd and how they have been us'd. 
Our hardy tars and seamen bold, a shameful dire disgrace! 
To British power and British rule, and Dartmoor was the place. 
This tragic scene was acted o'er sad dreadful massacre 
By one sad fellow, Shortland call'd, and all accounts agree 
That he a ruthless tyrant was, — most fell and savage plan 
And pre-concerted sought the lives of unoffending men. 
The 6th of April now last past, the evening of that day. 
When prisoners to their wards retir'd, and quiet went away — 
To take their rest in calm content, well knowing of the peace. 
And humble hope, and perfect trust, they soon would have release; 
And to their country joyful come, to wives and children dear. 
To fathers, mothers, kindred, friends, who'd shed full many a tear 
For their mishap, by chance of war, from their embraces torn; 
But joy, had now begun to dawn, in prospect of return. 
And cheerful was each youthful heart, and more experienc'd tar. 
As peace had now been quite confirm'd, and ended was the war. 
In pleasing thoughts, and grateful hopes, another day had gone. 
And patience now each sailor had, quite sure of his return. 
But Shortland, he the jailor was, and great advantage had; 
Instead of good bread, he decreed, each prisoner should have bad. 
And that full short one half a pound, to ev'ry captive soul, 
The wicked, vile, the cheating knave, has prov'd a murderer foul. 

— This poem has not, we believe, been reprinted since its appearance in 1815. — (Ed.) 
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The late arrivals at New- York, the news doth full explain. 
The papers there, do full declare this bad proceeding plain, 
Transcrib'd correctly, to be found in journals of our town, 
Transpos'd from prose, now into verse, as plainly will be found. 
Now hear the story full and true, a journal fully giv'n. 
Correct reported by the press, express from Dartmoor prison. 
The gentle jailor, careful soul, one day to PljTnouth went. 
But orders gave, 'ere he set out, what bread he would have sent. 
To ev'ry pris'ner in his charge, a pound, not one ounce more, 
Tho' a pound and half each man receiv'd the very day before. 
As that was due by right and rule to captive young or old, 
A pris'ner there, his just due share, 'twas cheating to withhold — 
One half a pound! — remorseless and unfeeling man this jailor sure 

must be 
From ev'ry pris'ner to exact so large, so great a feel 
Nor he nor care, nor feeling had, but feeling for himself. 
And thus he meant his purse to fill by such ill-gotten pelf. 
The pris'ners they in humble sort such treatment did refuse. 
And thought it hard by one vile man, to be so much abus'd 
And patiently 'til setting sun, was closing in the day 
They waited for their daily bread, from prison did not stray; 
But finding now their bread withheld, and was to them deny'd, 
They broke the door and ask'd their right, and to the guards they 

cry'd; 
The officers in garrison, well thought their murmurs just. 
And deem'd the keeper much to blame, to abuse so great a trust; 
The conduct of the keeper too they much did reprobate. 
The day >vas sped, the men got bread in ev'ning though 'twas late. 
The next day, Shortland being told, what pass'd the day before. 
When he at Plymouth absent was, away then from Dartmoor, 
Resolv'd a vile and savage plan, inhuman and injust. 
To find pretext on unarm'd men, his bayonets to thrust ; 
And soon he found a wicked way to find out a pretence. 
That pris'ners they would run away, or 'scape thro' wall or fence; 
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A vile and weak pretence it was, the news if we have right, 
Xot to secure, but murder sure, the pris'ners in his sight. 
In malice and revenge, for what had pass'd some days before. 
When he away at Plymouth was, and absent from Dartmoor. 
In story now it does appear correct and truly penn'd. 
And you may judge and see it plain if you will well attend. 
This artful, base designing man the pris'ners to annoy; 
The alarm bell rung! the guard call'd out the pris'ners to destroy; 
Forsooth, there was great fear to dread, he'd search'd and found 
in wall 

A hole was made for boy to creep, and get again a ball. 

Which oft was thrown by boys at play, their usual daily sport. 

In pastime who at prison wall, did ev'ry day resort; 

And frequent would their balls bounce o'er out of the prison yard. 

And frequent were the boys deny'd by surly churlish guard 

To get again their balls for sport, their pastime and their play, 

And so their joy was oft times spoilt and ended for the day. 

The boys thus baulk'd, and being griev'd to lose their balls and play, 

Contriv'd to make a hole to gain and get their balls away; 

The vigilance of Shortland now, this creeping hole espy'd; 

"Oh! Oh!" said he, "this shall not be," and to the guard he cry'd 

"These Yanky rogues do now design to get away from prison, 

"And me the keeper, you the guard, to hold us in derision. 

"Their Yankee tricks, they now have fix'd, they broke the prison 

wall. 
" 'Tis now twilight, before 'tis night, they'll 'scape sure one and all, 
"No time to lose, nor can we choose, who shall command the guard, 
"With me I say come march away into the prison yard, 
"I'll quick disperse, these rogues perverse, secure them live or dead! 
"March on I say, with me away, and I will take the lead! 
"Sound first the bell a dismal dell, and let them know we're coming, 
"With gun and sword, upon my word we'll overmatch their 

cunning." 
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The guard turn'd out, but still in doubt, with Shortland march'd 

away. 
From village, town to prison come, begin the bloody fray 
Which soon was ended — dire mishap! It was a murd'ring deed 
That Yanky tars secure from wars, in peace were doom'd to bleed. 
The noise and ringing of the bell, the pris'ners did alarm. 
Who thought and felt they were secure protected from all harm; 
And void of blame, in yard they came incited by the bell. 
And never thought by gun and shot they'd scattered be pell-mell. 
The soldiers kind to them inclin'd, gave warning to disperse, 
Reluctant were they to obey, to shoot them — sure averse. 
Now Shortland he perceiving this, and disappointment fear'd, 
In savage and revengeful ire, turn'd round upon the guard. 
And from a soldier basely seiz'd, his gim with ruffian might. 
And quickly shot a Yanky tar, a bloody deed, that night. 
His vile example and command, was fatally obey'd. 
And soon consign'd were seven brave tars, untimely to the grave. 
Besides the wounded that did fall, that sad and fatal night. 
In morning to behold their wounds, it was a woful sight; 
Full sixty men in number told, most shocking to behold. 
Whose limbs were maim'd, and some lop't off thro' cursed love of 

gold. 
For this alone had been the cause that Shortland stop'd their bread; 
Thus, sixty men were maim'd and woun'd, and seven were shot quite 

dead. 
What satisfaction can be made for such a fatal deed. 
To widows, parents, children dear, whose hearts must surely bleed. 
When such sad tidings reach their ears, their grief must sure be 

great. 
To widows, parents, children dear, most shocking to relate. 
If wickedness upon this earth was always here condemn'd. 
Sure Shortland short on gibbet high, by rope should be suspen'd; 
But Heav'n best knows how to dispose, the wicked and the just. 
To Gk)d alone for justice now, must be the widows' trust. 
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The orphan and the father too, and mothers, sisters dear, 

And brothers, kindred, dearest friends, in grief must shed a tear; 

And if the victims that did fall upon this fatal night 

Were not to blame, it will be shame, if Britain don't do right. 

To succor those, the mcdm'd and lame, who're now depriv'd from 

labor. 
And cannot work but now must beg, or seek their bread by favor; 
And recompence is justly due, — to widows, children, mothers. 
And fathers aged, helpless left by cursed Shortland^s orders. 

I. H. W. 



Finis 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

In April, 1912, General Kearny's body was taken from Trinity 
churchyard. New York, where it had lain since 1862, and re-interred 
in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. 

Philip Kearny was a born soldier, distinguished as such from 
the time he was appointed a second lieutenant in the First U. S. 
Dragoons in 1837 until his death at Chantilly, September 1, 1862, 
as a Major-General of U. S. Volunteers. 

General Winfield Scott's opinion of him is historic — "The 
bravest man and the most perfect soldier I ever knew." 

He had the unique experience of having served in two foreign 
wars — ^with the French in Algiers in 1840, and again with them at 
the battle of Solferino in 1859. 

As the account of his Algerian experiences in 1840 is unknown 
to the present generation, the present is an appropriate time to 
republish it. The original was published in 1844, and is now very 
scarce. His vivid account of the desperate encounters of the 
French with the Kabyles of Algeria (which lasted for more than 
twenty years after their first invasion of the country) gives us an 
idea of what the Italian forces had before them in Tripoli, 
and may have for an indefinite period. 

We have added Captain Mayne Reid's vivid description of 
Kearny's charge at the battle of Churubusco (where Reid himself 
was wounded). 

The poem which completes this number of our series is an ex- 
tremely rare item of American poetry. It was unknown to Sabin, 
Duyckinck, Wegelin and others, and lacking in Harris's Collection 
of American Poetry, the Brinley and other "complete" and im- 
portant libraries. 

It is of particular interest also, as being one of the earliest 
issues from the press of James Adams, the first Delaware printer, 
and who later issued the rare original edition of Filson's "Kentucky.'* 



SERVICE WITH THE FRENCH TROOPS IN AFRICA 

THE CAMPAIGN OF JUNE, 1840— EXPEDITION AGAINST MILIANAH 

In the province of Algiers, the peace of the Tafra^ that had 
been made with the Arabs continued unbroken for the space of 
two years, when, with the suddenness of our own Indians, the first 
signal of war was given by the massacre of an entire detachment at 
Oued-le-leg,* in October, 1839. And it was then the French 
found that the power they had consolidated in the hands of Abd-el- 
Kader, for the purpose of establishing a united people of the scat- 
tered tribes of Arabs, had been intrusted to one who knew how to 
wield it for his own aggrandizement. Owing to this same short- 
sighted policy, which furnished French officers as instructors to dis- 
cipline his wild people, and provided artillery, arms, and all the 
munitions of war — to this, rather than to the assistance of his 
powerful coadjutor, the king' of Tunis, Abd-el-Kader found him- 
self indebted for being at the head of a disciplined army of some 
thousands* besides the countless Bedouin cavalry of the plains, and 
indomitable Kabyles of the mountains; all urged on, and united by, 
religious fanaticism against the French. Their chief, who was, 
moreover, the head of their religion, by birth the Grand Marabout, 
had appealed to this never-failing tocsin of Mahomedanism. 

About this same time the Due d 'Orleans, at the head of an 
army, by an unexpected movement, deceived the Arabs as to his 
real point of attack, and passed the impregnable and immemoriably 
celebrated defile of the Bibans, or Gates-of-Iron. This pass, the 
late masters of the country, the Turks, had never entered without 

1 Tafna. 

2 Oued-el-Aleg. Oued means the river, or its dry bed thus Oued-el-Aleg is the river Aleg 
or the ravine of its course. 

8 Tunis was certainly not governed by a king but by a ^M(Mi-elected Bey, sometimes styled 
Dey. 

4 Abd-el-Kader's army was rated at about five or six thousand regular troops.being infantry 
and some two thousand Spahis, or regular cavalry, oflBcered very much by deserters from the 
French camp. 



paj-iBg tribuie to its tmconqiienble momitam-^leimdrrs, the 
Kab^-fes/ aiMl throodi tlik the BomikSw vho ovnrui the whole 
CfMBtry Uj the ocean^ trftditioo bespemks orrer to haTe vefitmed; 
Miki here akme, throogboat thk rrgioii^ they have left no vestige 
of their domiiuoD. As for results, this expeditioD was prcMiiictiTe 
of iKiDe, excepting the temporaiv astooishiDent excited by its 
rashness, for it was accomplished without meetmg a foe. 

From the want kA troops and sufficient means* this outbreak 
of Abd-el-Kader was followed bv no immediate grand expedition on 
the part ctf the French against the Arabs, and the war was ocmfined 
to continued skirmishing ctf single corps. As for the colonists* of 
the Metidjah, they had been at once swept from the plains, flying 
for refuge to the towns, the troops themsrives scarce venturing out 
of their strong-holds. One affair, however, is too brilliant to be 
passed over: it was where a corps, headed by Marshal Valce* in 
person, came unexpectedly on a part erf Abd-el-Kader*s regular 
army. It was a conflict of short but desperate duration, and was 
decided by Colonel BojoUi,* iPays de BojoUi,) with his 1st Chas- 
seurs d*Afrique, charging and breaking in upon the enemy's r^ular 
infantr>% It was a lesson they never got over, for, in the subse- 
quent operations of the spring, they never once ventured within 
striking distance of the cavalr>\ however ready to contest des- 
perately the mountain defiles with the infantry. Early in January 
a grand expedition was talked of, then put off till February, and 

5 KAbylefl U ft generfti nftme foi tb^ LnhftbitAnU of tbe rmofes ol the AUjls moon taint They 
are ver>' poor, but 6erce; good mftrksmen, and skilled in partisan war. 

6 The French are too local in their sttachments to make good colonists, and the population 
ol the French African possessions sre ptincipallr Germans and Spaaiards. Still, the richness 
of the fair plain of the Metidjah had tempted many, and had it not been for this unexpected 
invasion of the Arabs, the French suthorities had considered this embryo settlement as having 
attained a permanency. The plsin of the Metidjah in thirty leagues or more in length, averag- 
ing some ten to fifteen in width, bounded by the first range of the Atlas and the hi^h hilly re^on 
on the sea, stretching out in s semi-circular direction, commencing just beyond the '*Maison 
Carree,*' four leagues east of .Algiers, and running west till it again meets the sea in the region of 
Cherchell; it is well watered, its streams skirted with the orange grove, and, withal, unrivalled 
by any European soil for richness. 

7 Count \ al^. Governor-General of Algeria, 1840. 

ft Le Pays de Bourjolly. according to the French army List of 1840. 
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still further postponed till April, nor actually taking place till the 
26th of that month. These delays were principally owing to the 
tardiness with which requisite means were forthcoming; a constant 
if not decided opposition to it having been always made in the 
Chamber of Deputies, until at length the opposition yielded on 
coming into power, and the president, Thiers, declared, though not 
till the month of May, their determination to support with vigor 
the affairs of Africa. 

This expedition, which set out on the 26th of April, (1840) 
had for its objects the taking of the towns of Medeah and Milianah. 
The first had formerly been besieged and taken by Mar6chal 
Clause* when governor-general, but had subsequently been given 
up, as being too distant to have a bearing on the colonization of the 
Metidjah. Still, the way to it was known. Milianah, on the other 
hand, lay beyond the range of the "Smaller Atlas," in the plain of 
the Cheliff, a region where no European^^ had ever trod." Previous 
to the commencing the main operations of the spring Cherchel" (the 
ancient Julia Cesarea), a small place some seventeen leagues from 
Algiers west, had been seized by a small column of infantry, accom- 
panied by an expedition by sea, and occupied without resistance 
by the Due d'Aumale. The principal object was to make it one 
of the places constituting the basis of operations. The army in- 
tended for the spring campaign amounted to about thirteen or 
fourteen thousand men of all corps, attended by a numerous con- 
voy. This, it may be added is the chief obstacle to all movements 
in this country; for the French are obliged to carry with them their 
entire subsistence f orthemselves,andthe cavalry rations for thehorse. 

9 Clausel. 

10 I have omitted two exceptions: the one was that of a French surgeon, who, during the 
peace, had ingratiated himself with Abd-el-Kader; the other was a French captain of chasseurs, 
who, having been sent as envoy, was conducted blindfolded, until, being unbandaged, on open- 
ing his eyes he found himself in the splendid palace of the Dey of Milianah. The European 
workmen of his armories were deserters in his own army, or those who, having been allowed him 
during peace, he afterwards detained. 

11 This remark must refer to very recent times, for there is no spot to which the French had 
penetrated that they did not find vestiges of Roman and Byzantine civilization. 

18 Cherchel is on the coast, about seventy miles west of Algiers. 



4 THE CAMPAIGN OF JUNE, 1840: 

As the Arabs were in large force in the plain, (some eight 
thousand,) the troops were engaged almost the moment they com- 
menced their advance. The days of the 27th, 28th, and 30th, their 
'"tirailleurs" (skirmishers) had constant partial engagements with 
the enemy, which, at times, became general and severe. On the 
27th, a general charge of all the cavalry (about two thousand in all) 
took place, but was attended with no particular results, as the 
Arabs fled in all directions, not waiting to receive it. Subse- 
quently, for some days the army remained in the plain of the Metid- 
jah, manoeuvring in vain to bring the Arabs to an engagement, 
marching to Cherchel to deposit their wounded, receive anew 
another provisionment, as well as to relieve it from a large force of 
Arabs, who were laying desperate siege to it;" after that, by a move- 
ment to the left returning towards Blida to the Col de Teneah, a 
difficult gorge in the mountains, and which it was necessary for 
them to force as the only known approach to Medeah." It was 
accordingly attacked the morning of the 12th of May; the infantry 
being formed in three columns or divisions, supported by artillery. 
The cavalry were left at the Houish" de Moussaiah (Ferme de 
Moussaiah) to protect the convoy, and watch the movements of 
the Arab horse, who were still in great numbers in the plain of the 



18 It was here, at this time, that some of the hardest and most desperate fighting took place 
during the whole year. It was defended by the celebrated Colonel Cavaignac, then chef de 
haUalton of Zouaves — the company, commanded by a Corsican, (I met him afterwards, but for- 
get his name) of sixty men, had but seventeen left alive; and of them, all but three were badly 
wounded, himself of the number. I believe that it belonged to the **Foreign Legion,** (LSgion 
Etranghe.) It was at this time that the writer arrived in Africa, and had I had a proper 
authorization from the French government, I could at once have been permitted to join the 
army, for officers who came over in the Acheron with me did so. But mere private letters from 
our minister had not sufficient weight, as great secrecy was kept up in relation to the movements 
of the army in the field; and though the commandant of Algiers, the Colonel de Marengo, was a 
friend of our consul, and would have befriended me, he did not dare to direct me to go to Cherchel. 
I have always looked back on this with great regret; for, though the taking of Medeah was a 
very secondary thing, nor the campaign so desperate as when, a month later, the heats of June 
scattered sickness through the army, still the presence of the Princes d'Orleans and d'Aumale 
gave an eclat to this, which the other, with the distant public, did not possess. 

14 Medeah lay on the other side of the first range of the Atlas, in a very rugsed and almost 
mountainous region of countrv, which gradually opened out, and, as it proved to be, at the west- 
ern extremity of the plain of the Chelio. 

15 Haouch is the spelling on maps of the period. It signifies farm. 
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Metidjah/* This was a brilliant affair, perhaps the most so of the 
spring, and in it the Zouaves, and 12th and 17th light infantry, were 
most particularly distinguished. The action, owing to the length 
of the passes and height to be attained, continued for seven or eight 
hours* hard fighting; and the peal of the musketry was augmented 
to a heavy roar by the resonation of the mountains. The killed and 
wounded in this action amounted to some sixty killed, and four 
hundred wounded. The height, however, once occupied, the entire 
army crossed without annoyance the chain, and proceeded without 
further opposition to Medeah, which was abandoned by the Arabs 
on their approach. After a rest here for some few days to recruit 
the force of the army, a garrison of two thousand men were left, 
under the command of the veteran and aged General Duvivier, cele^ 
brated as an engineer officer. It was here, at this time, from want of 
suflScient subsistence with the convoy to provision the army for the 
required period, since much time had been wasted, that Marshal 
VaUe deemed it expedient, most especially as the situation of Mili- 
anah was reported very strong, and the approaches to it by the plain 
of the Cheliff were unknown, to make a retrograde motion on Algiers, 
and leave this the undertaking of an immediately subsequent expe- 
dition. The army, in its march back, had another serious engage- 
ment on the 20th of May; the Arabs attacking and attempting to 
cut off their rear-guard and the cavalry in the intricacies of the 
mountains. The army re-entered Algiers on the 23d of May." 

16 It was a remarkable fact, proving that another and better pass must exist near, that the 
entire Bedouin cavalry evacuated one plain and passed over to the other in some very few hours, 
less than half a day, which a single unmolested horseman could not have accomplished by the 
pass of the Col de Teneah. 

17 I have before stated that I arrived in Africa on the 7th May, that I had been kindly re- 
ceived by Colonel Sacroux, an old imperial officer, and now the commander of the National 
Guard of Algiers, (which he had oragnized,) and the protector of American interests, holding 
the consulship. He presented me to Colonel de Marengo, the then commanding officer of the 
place, and channel of communication between the marshal and France. But my letters were 
insufficient, as government authorisation would alone have sufficed; and I was obliged to give 
up all hopes of joining the main army, which, had I been properly provided, I might have done, 
as before shown, at Cherchel. My time, however, was spent in visiting the forts and fortified 
camps around Algiers. A week was thus passed, not wholly without excitement, for a party of 
Arabs made a rovina attack within two leagues of Algiers. On the 14th May, General Corbin 
the commander of the district of Algiers, arrived there. I was presented to him by Colonel de 
Marengo. He received me remarkably politely, said I had no hopes of joining the army, but 
advised my visiting the different posts, to give me an idea of garrison service in time of war. He 
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The taking of Milianah, and the occupation of the plain 
of the Cheli£F had been proposed for this late expedition on its 
setting out; and, with the natural excitability of their tempera- 
ment, the French looked to this with hopeful expectation, for 
it was something new. Medeah had not for them the same inter- 
est, as it had on a previous occasion come under their power. 
This excitement was kept up till the very last; all communication, 
other than by telegraph, being cut off the moment an army emerges 
on the plain. The army itself, in this its unexpected return, was the 
first to bring the news of the contrary; then in a moment expecta- 
tion gave way to disappointment. Disgust was loudly murmured 
around, and the marshal's recall was momentarily expected." 



gave me letteni, and I visited the celebrated camp at Doueirm on the 17th May, where there are 
arracks and accommodations for five thousand men and two thousand cavalry. I remained 
here that day and the 18th, minutely examining its works, the disposition of its buildings, the 
plans of the stables, the duties of the guards, the wakefulness of the pickets, its advanced posts, 
mode of communicating intelligence from the distant videttes, points of look-out. Ice. The 
camp of Doueira was garrisoned by the Sd light infantry, a regiment newly arrived in Africa, 
and one which had not as yet seen the fire of a fight. On the 19th, a moveable column under 
General Rostolan was sent out to convoy provisions to the Houish de Moussaiah, and to bring 
back the survivors of the four hundred wounded of the late affair of the 12th. I obtained per- 
mission to accompany them, and did so. That night we marched to Boufarick (Kearny spelled 
phonetically in many cases. Bov Farik is the correct spelling. — Ed.) in the plains, and the next 
day reached the point of destination. The column consisted in all of about two thousand men; 
two hundred horse, being the broken detachments of invalided men who had been left behind by 
the cavalry regiments, in the advance. The 20th of May we set out on our return. We were 
under arms at four o'clock, or early day-break; three hours were occupied in putting the sick 
into wagons and other hospital conveyances, but after that, the march was a forced one. The 
column had been attacked the preceding day by some five hundred Arabs, but the skirmishing 
was very slight, and every now and then ^^obusien-de-montagne** (mountain -howitsem) would 
be wheeled up into position, and scatter their main body right and left, and intimidate for the 
while their skirmishing. Friday, we were again attacked by a somewhat smaller body of the 
tribe of the Hadjouts, wbo followed us up the first part of the morning, until we had crossed the 
river Chiffa. Before leaving the Houish de Moussaiah, we beheld, on the summit of the Col 
de Teneah, a heavy cloud of dust, which was supposed to be that of a division of the army of 
Marshal Valfe, presumed to have been sent after the provisions we had convoyed. The sur- 
prise of all was very great when, on the day following, it was ascertained to have been the whole 
army itself, thus unexpectedly returning. This day's march was a handsomely forced one, for 
by eight o'clock in the evening (just about twilight) we reached Doueira, a distance of thirteen 
leagues, (thirty-nine miles,) one hour's stopping being made in all, and half an hour the longest 
time. Thus had I been unexpectedly initiated into service. I marched on foot entirely. How- 
ever, this forced marching was only for the 3d Lights and the cavalry, the other regiments halt- 
ing at Boufarick, or moving to the Ferme Module, and other nearer posts in the neighborhood. 

18 It was vulgarly reported that the marshal, on the day of his departure, a week afterwards 
for his second expedition, forbade a steamer to land for fear that she might have brought the 
authority of his withdrawal. The marshal was distrusted as a general. All granted him to be 
an artillery officer of no common talents, for he had distinguished himself in conducting one of 
the principal sieges on the Rhine in times of the emperor, and had subsequently modified materi- 
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The princes" left the 24th, the absence of the Due d'Orleans hav- 
ing been limited by the French authorities before he left Paris, which 
time was now neariy expired. This, and the heats of the advancing 
season, no troops having ever been kept so late as June in the field, 
seemed to embarrass any further movements, but the marshal saw 
that the little he had accomplished with the immense means that 
had been placed at his disposition would not justify him to his king 
and the French people; and that the disgust openly shown at Algiers 
by citizens and military alike, was but a prototype and precursor 
of the heavy indignation that would burst forth at home on the news 
of his inactivity or incapability transpiring there. All this, then, 
determined to a second expedition, which accordingly opened the 
1st of June, 1840. 

On Monday, the 1st of June, the troops*® were put in motion 

ally the French system of artillery. But this is looked on as a specialty, and mere accident alone 
placed him at the head of the army. It was that at the siege of Constantine, as chief of artillery 
he was second in rank to General Damremont, and on his death was of course the one to succeed. 
Constantine was taken, and though the appointment was distrusted he was created marshal, 
and continued governor-general. 

19 The prince had volunteered for Africa, much in the bravery and gallantry of all that fami- 
ly;^ more however as a means of popularity with the French people, and much to enable Louis 
Philippe to proudly say: 'Vat enwoyi mon flU ainS" Their real service in Africa must not, 
however, be exaggerated. The Due d*Orleans commanded a division, and fought it bravely 
in the affair of the Col de Teneah, of the 12th. The Due d*Aumale (about twenty) had acted 
as his aid, {off icier d'ordonnance,) but the Marshal (Valfe) was much opposed to their serving 
with him, and all allowed that their presence was detrimental, they not acting subservient to 
the plans of the commancting general, but causing all the army to act in relation to them, watch- 
ing to secure their safety. 

80 General Schramm (General Viscount Schramm. — Ed.) with much difficulty ,from my want 
of an authorization from the French government, and from the dislike and sourness of the mar- 
shal to foreigners in general, (there were two Danish and seventeen Belgian officers.and a 
Russian traveller and officer, the Count d'Oelsen,) obtained permission for me to join the army. 
I was accordingly attached, just the day before we set out, to the 1st Chasseurs d*Af rique, under 
Colonel Pays de BojoUi. At eight o'clock on Mondav morning we left their fortified canton- 
ment near Algiers, and by a by-path proceeded directly up the high hill surrounding the city, 
regaining the main road some seven miles back. We passed by Doueira, leaving it somewhat 
to the right, descended into the plain of the Metidjah, and entered Boufarick that afternoon. 
About the same time the celebrated Zouaves arrived from their large post to the west of Doueira. 
I was attached to the fourth squadron of this regiment of chasseurs, commanded by the veteran 
Captain Assena an old imperial officer of cavalry. No regiment can be long in Africa, especially 
those formed particularlv for this war, that does not present some striking characters. Of those 
who were with us, not above a half of the full complement of officers, for many were absenjt on 
sick leave in France; many were alwavs retained as requisite at the depot of the regiment, and 
many were hore du combat from the late preceding campaign; but take these as they were. 
Colonel Bojolli had been aid to Marshal Bessi^res, and was at his side when killed, in 1814. 
Captain Assena had entered the army at sixteen, and with five brothers made the campaign of 
Wa^m. He had served in the hussars, and had been engaged in an actual shock of cavalry 
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and debouching from their different cantonments in the vicinity of 
Algiers, and their posts in the highlands next the sea, concentrated 
at Bouffarick and Blida,*' the days of the 2d, 3d and 4th. 

June 4th. — ^The army having been united, the whole was put 
in movement about mid-day of the morning of the 4th. The light 

"charging,** it being in defence of the emperor*8 person. He had a year or bo before been with 
his squadron attacked by a superior number of Arabs and been surrounded, cutting his way out. 
An interesting circumstance about him was that three of his brothers had been killed in the im- 
perial wars and circumstances prevented the other two meeting until this very year, when he 
arrived in Africa as captain of a fresh regiment of infantry. A younff Captain Desbrow, of this 
regiment, had nearly oeen killed and taken, when he was rescued by tne then Cdonel (now 
General) Lamoriciere (Colonel of Zouaves. There was only one such regiment in 1840. — Ed.) 
He had headed with his section a small charge of cavalry en fourrageur, (skirmishing,) and his 
platoon was beaten back; an Arab in the miUe shot his horse, the ball passing through both his 
own thighs, and through and through the horse. The Arabs seeing him down, all inade a rush 
at him, but it being in a thin wood, by a wonderful chance he eluded all their blows; at last an 
Arab seised him by the neck with one hand, and was just about piercing him with his ^atagan, 
when Colonel Lamoriciere who was commanding the rear guard, seeina his men returning with- 
out him and observing all the Arabs rushing to the spot, feared something of the kind, ordered 
a rescue, and himself spurred foremost, just arriving m time to brine the Aiab to the ground ere 
the fatal blow was given. Colonel Lamoriciere then helped to raise him on his horse, and return- 
ed in safety. De8brow*s wound was a very severe one, but he completely recovered. One of 
the lieutenants of the re^ment was remarkable from, perhaps, the heaviest scar of a sabre-cut 
that ever seamed a soldier*8 face without taking life; it had been a horizontal blow, cutting 
right down through the nose, which was hollowed nearly even to his face and ridged np witha 
ghastly seam nearly equally either cheek. It was done many years previously near Doueira 
whilst with a party of unarmed chasseurs, taking their horses to a watering-place, in very sight oi 
the garrison. In a moment thev were surrounded; but two men succeeded in forcing their 
horses through, one badly wounded; the picket guard galloped out to their rescue. One man 
unhorsed, the only one armed, being the "lieutenant of the week,'* was still, though wounded, 
keeping them at bay; all the rest had been massacred on the spot. This one, then a sergeant 
was taken up lifeless, and unrecognisable from blood and dirt. Another, Dumont, had been in 
the French expedition to the Morea, when Ibraham Pacha, the same who now figures so largely 
as son of Mehemet Ali, was ravaging Greece. It was one of the captains of this regiment, and 
now present with the expedition, who had been conveyed as emissary, blindfolded, to Milianah. 
One of the Cheft d* Escadron, Commandant Maurice (This name also appears in the Army last 
as Morris. — Ed.) was distinguished from having, in a melU which took place whilst acting with 
his squadron as skirmishers, personally grappled with three Arabs, two of whom he killed; the 
third, however, a wiry, powerful man, had succeeded in prostrating the commandant and might 
have killed him, as Maurice's sword had been broken, but for the chasseurs, who galloped to the 
rescue. He had been very intimate with our Mrs. Bryant, and the rest of General Reibell's 
family, and spoke English. But of all striking characters, was the Commandant Boscarin 
(Bouscaren, of the First Regt., Chasseurs d'Afrique. — Ed.) chief of the two squadrons of Spahis 
attached to our regiment. He had been born in the French West India Islands, and spoke 
English somewhat. He was truly the personification of a gallant looking Arab. The Spahis 
are troops partly composed of natives, uniformed in the Arab costume, red vests, blue Turkish 
pants, Bedouin boots, and the Arab **bournous." The commandant had become a complete 
Arab; thus, in mounting his horse, instead of throwing the leg over the croup, he stepped over 
his Turkish saddle. In tent, he always sat cross-legged; was always smoking his hookah, and 
sipping his sherbet; like the Arabs, his head was shaved bare, and polished, when uncovered of 
his *'fessee" (fez. — Ed.) (Arab cap,) around which they bind the turban. The commandant's 
moustache, too, was truly Turkish, thin, long, and drooping. He was, withal, a very polished 
man and amusing, and had much interest at court. 

21 Blidah the Arabs justly call the Paradise of Africa. (The French in Algien.) 
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cavalry brigade* composed of two regiments of march, being the 
six squadrons of 1st Chasseurs d'Africiue" as many squadrons of 
hussars and chasseurs (arrived that year from France), amounting 
in all to about twelve hundred horse, inclusive of two squadrons of 
Spahis under the Commandant Boscarin, which generally en- 
camped with us, though rarely joined with us in column of route; 
the w^hole were commanded by General Blancford^' and on this 
day's march formed the column of the right. We were flanked by 
a line of infantry tirailleurs (or skirmishers) at some fifty paces 
distance, ourselves marching in column of squadrons. The centre 
column was composed of the convoy itself, being the provisionment, 
transported in the heavj^ wagons (prolonges)'^^ of the train d' equipage, 
and by the bat-mules — the "ambulances''^^ (or flying hospitals) 
in the centre, distinguished by the red flag — and the artillerj^ train 
in the order of their weight, 12-pounders, 6-pounders, and mountain 
howitzers (obus de montagneY^ with accompanying caissons. The 



22 The ChASiieurs d'Afnque were mounted un Arab horaefi about fourteea bands to fourteen 
and a half high, bony, and generally ewc-necked* being the barb horae, not the Arab breed of the 
desert, but nearly equally valuable ici hia great qualities of endurance. 

23 Probably Blancfort. 

24 The"prolongeii*"of the/i'am£f'<?gin"pflg<"# (wagon- train) were somewhat larger than the 
common wagou used by our 1st dragoons* with deeper aides, and a rounded wooden lid* bound 
with iron hoops; when used to tranaport the sick or wounded, the lid waa fastened up* The bat- 
TDulea were also under the guidance of the soldiers of the wagon^train. I never aave mule^ packed 
in such a perfect manner. I studied this subject on the campaign* it being the one that throws 
10 many obatadea in our way of employing pack-mulea* and 1 do aot remember lo have seen 
scarcely a single pack to turn. I have obtained the model, and it la now reftdy for the War 
Department, 

25 The ambulanct*^ are composed of the ckarret d*ambutancef or "hospital cart," an easy cart 
on springs, for the worst easea among Ibe officers and men, and the mules with the litters, the 
same as the raodeJs I have presented the department. The hospital attendants are a regular 
corps by itself, being soldiers who have arms* but attend solely to the hospitals in garrison, and 
guard, besides assisting at the Qying hospitals in campaign. The litters ('Vacaceli'') are attach- 
ed on each side of the mule* and carry two wounded or sick men. As the French are obliged to 
take great care to prevent their wounded falling into the hands of the Arabs, there are always 
several of those cacacolis in attendance whenever the rear guard or 6anks are engaged, and noth- 
ing can exceed the coolness and reckless courage of these men standing fire, in coming right up in 
the thickest of it* as if desirous of displaying as much courage as those more immediately en- 
gaged. 

26 The obumer-de-montagne is generally drawn by a mule in ahaf ts* and leader, but the leader 
is fitted with a saddle* on which, in mountainous parts, the piece, when taken off its wheels, can 
be packed on the mules' back. They proved very useful and efficient, and I should think them 
useful to be attached to cavalry regiments with us. The reason for heavy pieces of artillery 
came from the marshal's expecting very possibly to find Milianah regularly defended like Con- 

uU] 



Stan tine, and oaly to be attacked by regular approaches* 
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guards immediately in escort were the soldiers of the wagon and 
hospital train, the artillerists, and the corps du Genie^ which 
marched at the head to prepare the routes in relation to this column 
particularly, as the movements of the rest of the army depended on 
the progress of this. The gendarmes too, (about one hundred) 
were charged with the immediate police of this body, they being 
charged with everything which, in the English and our own service, 
comes under the provost marshal's department. The convoy, 
the provisionment part of it, was moreover increased by some five 
hundred beefs, driven on the hoof. There were battalions at the 
head, rear, and, by intervals, immediately on the flanks of the 
column of the convoy. 

The rest of the infantry marched by brigades in two columns 
(of platoons) on the right and on the left of the centre column; and 
the space covered by the columns, marching as we were in the full 
plain of the Metidjah, measured about a league and a half from the 
one on the extreme right to that on the extreme left. There was 
the rear guard, and an advance guard, with which were the native 
cavalry. The "Gendarmes Maures**" and the Spahis (about a hun- 
dred and fifty in all) , were the habitual leaders of the advance. The 
march was not hurried, we made about a league an hour, with the 
exception of the passing of the ChiflFa; for the river, though small 
and shallow, being in the bottom of deep banks, we were obliged to 
wait till the convoy slowly filed by. We ourselves were obliged to 
"break by platoon," and then again "by file,'* to pass down the 
single track. On having passed the defile and descended into the 
bottom, the order was "form squadrons," coming by files in each 
squadron "front into line;" and effected by thus waiting, till the 
rearmost squadron had filed through and formed up. The other 

97 Engineers. 

28 The gendarmes Mauret were in their complete Bedouin dress, uniform only in their wear- 
ing a blue "lM)umous*'. Thev were composed and officered entirely of natives, under the charge 
of a French staff officer. Their duties in the cities was ordinary police, and they were said to 
be efficient. In campaign they acted solely as light cavalry. A black sergeant in this corps 
struck me as the finest modelled large man I had ever seen. 
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side was not so difficult, and after watering our horses in the Chiffa, 
and receiving the order to move on, we arrived at the "Houish 
de Moussaiah" about six o'clock, or an hour or so of dark. It was 
the first grand encampment that we made, the whole force under 
arms amounting to twelve thousand men. In Africa, where the 
enemy is an irregular foe and masters of a partisan warfare, the 
order of European encamping (where one's rear is always secured), 
has to be remodelled through the necessity of being equally de- 
fended on all sides. From this reason the troops are always drawn 
up in a square or oblong, facing outward. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the fort of Moussaiah, an entrenched work, formed the rear. 
The infantry" bivouacked in line on the other three outer sides. 
Within, and at the distance of a hundred yards from them, the 
cavalry brigade was picketed and artillery parked on the left; 
whilst towards the right, and additionally protected, were arranged 
the provisionment, and "ambulances." Interior of all was a large 
clear quadrangular space of some six hundred yards, large enough 
to manoeuvre easily, had there been occasion. After we were en- 
camped, the coloneP® commanded half the men of each squadron 
to go and collect forage for the horses from some grain fields in the 
neighborhood of the camp. The captain "adjutant major" of the 
day was in charge of the whole, and each squadron under the lieu- 

29 There was not a single tent with the army excepting those of the hospitals, those of 
general officers, and one allowed the officers of squadron, and a demi-battalion of infantry. The 
luxury was not as great as it seemed, it seldom coming up until extremely late. The place for 
the lead-horses, and servants, and officers' baffgage was with the main body of the convoy. 

SO There was an instance today of even uie oldest officers being at times bothered. Our 
first direction was to rest fronting to the left, with two squadrons thrown back **en patence,** 
facing to the front, and we were coming up perpendicular to the left flank. We had already 
formed the potence by the two first squadrons coming on "right into line;" and two more had 
formed up front into line, when a staff officer galloped up, directing the colonel to take ground 
considerablpr to the left immediately. Without thinking, he faced the two squadrons, formed 
fiont into line, and ordered by platoons "left wheel trot," and marched them rapidly, halting 
them, and forming them into line at the extreme end of the ground allotted to him. In the 
meanwhile the 5th and 6th squadrons came up into line in the space thus left; those **en jtotenee** 
standing fast; these then followed the movement, and those en potenee^** by a left turn, after 
wheeling into column of platoons, succeeded to their place, so that we stood in line commencing 
on the Idft, as 4th, 8d, 6th, 5th, 2d, 1st. The colonel did not at first perceive it, but when he did, 
it piqued him exceedingly, and his haste and mistakes afterwards, in trying to remedy the order 
of things, only produced confusion worse confounded, until the matter righted itself. His 
pride was on the alert, as Mb faux pat was in the presence of the French squadrons, who were 
following us in column. 
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tenant of the day. (In garrison, those tours are for the entire week, 
and they are styled ''officiers de semaine.'') And it is generally that 
the foragers are only accompanied by these oflScers. There was 
also a small escort. In campaign, there is a reaping knife to every 
four or five men, carried in front outside the "musettes** (bags for 
the curry-comb, &c.), and strapped tight into place by the same 
straps. The men, having collected the forage, returned with it 
bound up into trusses with the forage straps, and fastened behind 
their saddles. 

June 6th — ^Reveille sounded at half past four o'clock, but we 
did not commence our march until about seven o'clock, having 
thus had time to breakfast comfortably. The order of the march 
was the same as yesterday, only more precaution, if possible, for 
Moussaiah was the last post in the plain, and all the country west 
of the Chiflfa had generally this spring been the war-ground of the 
Arabs, particularly the Hadjouts. However, this day there were 
no Arabs seen, excepting some Bedouins, whose figures stood in 
bold relief on the distant heights, easily distinguished through our 
field-glasses.'^ ^ The Moorish gendarmes, who were in the advance 
and to the extreme left, pursued some of their videttes, who were 
stationed in the plain. The march of the army continued in the 
plain of the Metidjah, its direction westerly, and as if its bearing was 
to Cherchel. The plain is here intersected by many ravines, and 
the delay of one colunm produced that of the whole. The cavalry 
marched by column of platoons; our regiment, the right one of the 
brigade, was the leading one, having habitually at its head General 
Blancford and Colonel Bojolli. At every halt occasioned by wait- 
ing for other columns, or whilst we ourselves were passing defiles, 
the brigade was formed into close column of squadrons; ourselves, in 
passing defiles, first formed close column of squadrons, the leading 
squadron and the rest successively would then break first "by pla- 
toons'' C'par pelotons romper Vescadrons,'') then by fours, and 

81 Every officer carried a glass, not that they were required to, but its utility, and the in- 
terest it afforded, former experience had strongly proved. 
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as the defile narrowed, by files; the files so broken generally passing 
rapidly through at a trot. As each squadron, emerged from the 
defile it was ordered, "by squadron, front into line." The captain 
adjutant-major being charged with the execution of the order, each 
captain commanding a squadron giving it by usage, from seeing the 
squadrons before him so formed. Towards the afternoon by a 
change, of direction in the march we turned towards the left, and 
entered at once into a region unknown to the French, and soon 
commenced winding among the gorges of the mountains which were 
to lead us across to the plains of the Cheliflf and its capital city, 
Milianah, the object of our destination. Towards sunset it 
commenced raining, and our bivouac at Karrombet-el-ousseri was 
taken up during perhaps, the most violent rain-storm I ever ex- 
perienced, such indeed as could alone occur in that far southern 
latitude. The encampment was in a small opening, surrounded by 
steep hills, the cavalry, artillery, and convoy being crowded into an 
almost solid mass in the small valley, with brigades of infantry 
occupying the sides and summits of the heights, and forming with 
pickets and outposts one continuous line all around the camp. 
From the manner in which the campment ground was allotted, not 
a little confusion took place, from the crossing of different columns 
as they intersected the march of others, all hurrying to get them- 
selves settled before the intense darkness of the night which was 
fast thickening upon us. Thus we, improperly taking advantage 
of somewhat too large an interval in the column of artillery that was 
passing, continued our march through them, keeping an immense 
column in their rear halted, until they in their turn found an oppor- 
tunity of making a dash through us, cutting off a part of our squad- 
rons, which did not get a chance of coining up for full an hour; pre- 
senting one of the instances of trouble from the non-observance of a 
salutary regulation, that general or high field oflScers or superior 
staff officers be posted at such points, to make divisions pass 
rapidly, by alternate platoons, through each other. But it was 
a terribly stormy night, and generals and all were for taking care of 
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themselves, and trusting all to themselves. The first Chasseurs en- 
camped in colunm of double squadron, occupying the entire 
breadth of the valley. When thus encamped, the rear-rank is 
reined back about twelve paces (rearward from the heads of 
horses in the front rank) somewhat more than open order; and the 
space between the stacks of arms and row of saddles which is at the 
head of the front rank, to the horses of the rear rank of the pre- 
ceding colunm, is at the disposition of the men and officers; the 
officers, however, having the choice of any part of it — poor consola- 
tion indeed, to be entitled to twelve" feet or so of mud in a rain- 
storm, and without tents." 

June 6th — ^At an early hour the next morning we were under 
arms, and the pieces that were continually being discharged be- 
tokened the expectation of an engagement, for our guides had in- 
formed us of the vicinity of several Arab villages, and it was certain 
that if our movement through these passes were suspected by the 
enemy, that the Kabyles would meet us in large force. I could not 
help being struck by the impropriety of this random firing, so 
expressly in violation of all regulations, for it must have been a 
signal to any enemy lying near that we were on the move, and as 
some several pieces would happen to be fired rapidly at the same 
time in the direction of the pickets, one could scarcely refrain from 
grasping his arms and looking towards his horse. We now entered 
in earnest amongst the mountains, now scaling difficult heights, 
now following narrow ridges and then again plunging down 
fearful precipices into some isolated valley. This way, known as 
the "Pass of the Robbers," had been but lately betrayed to the 

82 I find a diaagreement between my short hand notes in my camp journal, and the original 
draft of a Report on the "Interior of Cavalry Regiment in campaign." I should think, how- 
ever, that my notes must be correct, as the other might have been an error corrected in the 
cop^, but I never placed off either, but set down the distances from my eye. I know, too, it 
vanes much, depending how we were crowded by other regiments; the opening of ranks, how- 
ever, agrees in both cases. 

88 If there is room, the officers are also permitted to bivouac immediatdy on the flank of 
their squadron, but withal some very few feet of it. The tents belonging to the officers did 
not come up till long after it was pitch dark. Our tent was pitched in mud ankle deep, which 
we made barely tenable by laying grass and bushes over it. 
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French^ and was a route scarce ever travelled by the Arabs them- 
selves, as it was infested by a bandit population hostile to the in- 
habitants of either plain; but now that a third enemy was in ques- 
tion, and a common religion united them all, we were liable to a 
fearful resistance in these fastnesses. It was no place for cavalry, 
and we now became as part of the convoy whilst the flanks of the 
march were guarded by strong columns of infantry, not marching 
in mass by brigade, but by regiments, in succession at long inter- 
vals, connected by battahons, in light order, as tirailleurs, so as to 
cover the convoy, which, owing to the narrowness of the ways, had 
lengthened out their column to near two leagues. For the convoy 
proper the best paths were reserved, whilst the cavalry brigade, 
keeping close by its side, were sometimes pushed up here, or down 
there, along the side hills, on the margin of difficult water courses, 
now on the right, now on the left, anywhere where we could possibly 
find footing, to enable the dangerous lengthening of the column to 
be curtailed. As often as the ridge was of sufficient width, or the 
slope of the hill side not too abrupt, the men, habitually broken up 
in files, were made, without loss of time, to form twos, fours, even 
platoons, and at every halt occasioned by some accident to the 
convoy or delay in the strong working parties hewing out the road, 
we were jammed and crowded up into close column of squadrons. 
On the Arabs the moral effect of cavalry (they, like other wild or 
Oriental people, attaching greater importance and bravery to the 
individual who is mounted), is perhaps even greater than it de- 
serves; moreover this feeling of respect for this arm had been 
greatly increased by the fortunate charges of the Chasseurs and 
F'rench squadrons in preceding wars, and during the past winter 
and early spring. All this better reconciled us to the idea of the 
inaction to which, in case of an attack, we would be condemned, 
entangled as the army was in the mountains; besides, we consoled 
ourselves with the expectation of having cuir affair after debouching 
into the plain of the Cheliff. 

The events of the morning proved true to our foreboding, for 
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after proceeding a short distance a solitary discharge from an out- 
flanker, and then a more general discharge from the line of ^'ti- 
railleurs/' which warmed at times into a spirited engagement, took 
place, first on our right, and then commenced soon afterwards, 
though less briskly, on our left. The colunms were generally at a 
quarter of a league from the convoy, but the course of the combats 
was easily marked by the line of smoke and fire, especially when the 
inequalities of the ground we might then be passing gave us a com- 
mand of the prospect. We were, in especial, witnesses of one affair, 
an episode in the fighting of the day. We had just formed upon a 
narrow ridge which terminated a chain of heights; a valley of 
moderate width lay on either side of us, joining just in front of 
where we were halted, and then running way off to the eastward, 
gradually narrowing until it lost itself in between two mountains, 
on the side of one of which, in the extreme distance, was observable, 
by its glittering white, an Arab marabout or sacred temple of wor- 
ship. We had just dismounted to await the convoy as it drew its 
slow length along, and with our glasses were watching the progress 
of the columns, which we had in complete view on either side, with 
their skirmishers actively engaged. But the object of our interest 
was a body of "Tirailleurs de Vincennes" on the hill side to the 
right, as they emerged from a wood and prepared, in face of a de- 
termined fire from the Arabs, to pass over a bare space and possess 
themselves of a group of farm-houses on their route. They "ad- 
vanced firing'* in a close line of skirmishers; they passed over most 
of the distance, and had nearly attained the object of their attack, 
when, seemingly staggered by the desperate fire, they ceased to 
move on, though their fire rolled more rapidly than ever. At this 
moment the rest of the battalion issued from the woods, and a 
mounted officer, distinguishable from wearing a straw hat," a 
Spanish custom introduced by the "Legion Etrangere'* dashed for- 
ward into the smoke of the combatants. A general charge was 

34 It had seemed to me exceedingly strange, when I had noticed on the previous day's 
marches that many of the oflBcers wore straw hats; but the fate of this young officer proved that 
if a luxury, it was also a reckless and dangerous bravado in a fight. 
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perceived, they advanced at a run; the farm-houses were seized. 
But when the smoke had somewhat cleared away, we perceived a 
group returning slowly to the main body, and by our glasses dis- 
tinguished that it carried as its burden the young officer, who but an 
instant before, had so gallantly led on, known to us by that mark 
which had proved so fatal for him, the straw hat carried by a soldier 
of the party. I have never known a moment of such intense excite- 
ment, and I believe every one of us was affected the same, as this 
real panorama was acting in the presence of us inactive spectators. 
This was one of the two officers and many men killed during the 
day. That evening we encamped at "Oued Guerr,'' or the "Six 
Arabs," so called from six Bedouin chiefs, who, approaching as 
nearly as they dared, seemed reconnoitering our forces. In the 
fore part of the day the country had been difficult in the extreme, 
but towards evening the mountains opened out into longer and 
broader valleys, and our encampment was on a rivulet's side, 
whose course we had been following down for some miles. I had 
been surprised, too, to find that, in such a rugged region, Arab 
villages (generally composed of wretched hovels) were of such fre- 
quent occurrence, and every single acre that could be cultivated, 
either on the mountain tops or in the narrow valley, was planted, 
and then teeming with a rich crop, as indicative of a numerous 
native population. The marabout too, or sacred house of Arab 
worship, with its solemn mystic air and its accompanying palm, as 
seen peering in the distance, strikes one, as does the sculptured 
Sphinx of Egypt, wherever you may meet it, a symbol untranslat- 
able of the solemn mystery and genius of Africa. We were en- 
camped in two Unes of three squadrons, as were also the French 
squadrons in our rear. We had been kept in column full three- 
quarters of an hour after arriving on the ground of encampment, 
where the advance guard had been ordered to halt, from there not 
being a staff officer sent to inform us in what quarter of the camp 
we would bivouac. We arrived a httle after the sun had set, which 
it did most serenely. 
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June 7th. — The inarch of the 7th of June was much the same as 
that of the preceding day, excepting that the mountains changed 
into less difficult ascents, and opened into more extensive valleys; 
we, the cavalry, took up a position for the offensive, as in case of an 
attack on the convoy, though we again were covered by a small 
force of infantry to our right. The skirmishing commenced oc- 
casionally during the march, but by no means with the determined 
pertinacity of the preceding day. The Spahis who, toward the 
middle of the day, were once again placed in the advance, pursued 
some Arabs, killed several, and took a horse or two. Towards 
noon we entered a tolerably easy country; the stretches of the val- 
ley running in the direction of our march, and what mountains we 
passed over were gradual slopes and easy of ascent; but the heat 
was terrific, reflected as the sun was from the burning soil; and not 
a hundred yards could be passed over without seeing sbme unhappy 
wretch rolling in convulsions on the ground, or crying like a child 
in the demoralization of a violent brain fever. There they were, 
alone and unbefriended; for the march being a forced one this day, 
they were left as they grew sick, first to loiter behind, and then, 
as they became more helpless, their regiments would be out of reach. 
The others that might be passing, pressed as they were themselves, 
whispered down any pity that might arise for them, as that it was 
not their duty, and that their rear guard (some hours behind) would 
certainly have them conveyed to the surgeons, or that the am- 
bulances (already painfully crowded by even these few days* 
fatigue, and more especially the rainstorm of the night of the 
8th,) might pass in that direction and take them too. The superior 
officers, I presume, were, from long service, steeled to such scenes; 
and as for the other officers they might utter an oath of anger at 
the oversight of those who had controlled, but, hke others before 
them, had to pass by unheedingly the dying and the dead. From 
the numbers whom we passed exhausted and at death's door towards 
the noon of that day, the hospitals must have been increased some 
two or three hundred, together with the dead. War is a theatre 
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of contrast, and one, a foreigner like myself, could not but be 
struck with it; exhibiting in the same moment with the preceding 
scene of misery, the gay vivandiere of each regiment, who, flauntingly 
dressed in the manly uniform coat of some regiment, with the 
skirts of her own sex, protected by a broad sombrero, would jauntily 
march by her loaded mule, the pride and solicitude of her whole 
corps. The engagements were not many today, but groups of 
Arabs were seen every here and there, as if watching with dismay 
the swell of war rolling in the direction of their proud city. On the 
other hand, our excitement became more aroused, for one lofty 
peak, which towered alone in the distant range that verged the hori- 
zon, was now pointed out to us as being the mountain from which 
jutted out the so estimated impregnable site of Milianah. The 
sun was fast sinking in the west, and we were now mounting the 
slope of the last mountain. Our regiment was on the right, and 
rather in advance, the Spahis having been despatched to watch the 
movement of some Arab horse, to the left. A detachment of the 
far-famed Zouaves, whom, however, I had not seen in action as 
yet, were now acting as our advance tirailleurs. Apparently no 
foe was near us, when suddenly the wild figures of some hundred 
Arabs, who had been concealed by the break of the ground 
and behind some rocks, suddenly rose up before us, and 
at only half pistol shot poured in a rattling volley in the 
faces of the Zouaves and in the direction of our column. They 
were staggered, covered themselves behind obstacles, and con- 
tinued thus firing for a moment, without pretending to advance, 
when suddenly one of their number, waving his musket over his 
head, and with a shout of defiance, made a dash out of his cover, 
and thus rushed forward, making a sole individual charge, appar- 
ently leaping right down in the midst of them. A general shout of 
applause burst forth from all the troops in sight, whilst his comrades 
infected by the example, enthusiastically followed. The Arabs, 
the next moment, were seen winding around the hill, running off in 
great confusion, and closely pursued by the Spahis, who at the first 
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alarm, had come up in full gallop, turning their position to inter- 
cept their retreat. It was this, perhaps, which saved the bold 
Zouave; who, otherwise, must have been massacred before his 
comrades had followed to his assistance. We were now on the 
summit of Mount Al-Cantara," from which we viewed, stretching 
out below us, the whole plain of the Cheliff, bounded in the dis- 
tance by the "higher" or "second range of the Atlas,*' arising as a 
wall in a marked line precipitately and abrupt. A cry of unboun- 
ded enthusiasm burst from the troops, as for the first time they 
beheld that unknown region, the long-talked of object of French 
wishes, the end and destination of our campaign — ^the seat of 
Milianah. But as it there lay before us, though yellow from the 
ripe crops of grain, and in reputation richer than the plains of the 
Metidjah, its appearance was solemn and forbidding, from the ab- 
sence of all verdure and of water, save where the river, that gives it 
its name, rolled sullenly in the center embedded and nearly hidden 
in its deep muddy banks. Instead of the wild-fig, and the olive, 
and the deep green groves of the orange-tree, which are continually 
found in the plain of the Metidjah, skirting the many little streams, 
or thriving, in spite of the heats of the climate, in the vicinity of 
springs — ^here, not a single shrub or stunted tree occurred to break 
the vast monotony The sun at this moment was just retreating 
over the hills towards Oran. A little later it had ceased to be 
reflected in the skies, and it was late twilight ere we took up our 
position in bivouac as an outpost at the foot of the mountain. 
The morrow we were to reach Milianah. 

June 8th. — ^The gray of dawn had no sooner cleared away 
before we were in full march, but, to our disappointment, as we 
entered the plain, turning to the westward, the clouds of dense 
smoke that arose high above the hills to the right, where we knew 
Milianah to be situated, told too plainly that the town had been 
fired. Our march was now doubly quickened, the Spahis of the 

35 Usually written El Kantara. 
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advance pushing on at a trot, and the infantry nearly at a pas 
de courSj we reached the entrance of the gorge that formed the sole 
and a difficult approach to the city. The marshal, General Schramm 
and the general staff of the army, at once galloped up, with a 
strong escort, to the summit of the height at the right of the entrance 
to the gorge, to get a coup d'oeil of the ground, and determine on 
measures for the attack. There the city was before us, perched on 
a plateau that jutted from the side of a mountain, that arose perpen- 
dicularly behind it. The smoke now curled high up in wreaths, while 
the lurid glare of the fire shone at every crevice, or burst forth forking 
from the roofs. Whilst in the midst of this scene of confusion, by the 
aid of our glasses, from the height on which the marshal and his staff 
were assembled, the dark uniforms of the regular infantry of Abd-el- 
Kader might be distinguished, as they were seen driving out before 
them the reluctant inhabitants of the place. The city, like all 
Moorish towns, was beautiful in the extreme, for nothing can be 
more picturesque than the irregular outline of their houses, as of 
masses grouped together in the very soul of variety, with their low 
tiled roofs reminding one of scenes in Italy; minarets, seen shooting 
up from the mass or peering from the midst of the cypress and the 
myrtle, told of times when the Saracen, proud as his own crescent, 
had made his history the interest of all nations. The city was 
enveloped in flames, their own act; but an Arab was never known 
to yield a mountain retreat without bloodshed, and a fight to avenge. 
Measures were therefore instantly taken. The principal part of 
the infantry, formed into two heavy columns of attack, were 
marched over heights to the right and left of the gorge, whilst an- 
other portion was left at its mouth to repel the Arabs who had mo- 
lested our rear-guard, whilst breaking up from camp, but who more 
particularly now were appearing in great numbers from the direc- 
tion of Oran. They already showed themselves to be the principal 
force of the Bedouin cavalry coming up, and might now, taking 
all in sight, amount to some six or seven thousand. The cavalry, 
artillery, and convoy in the meanwhile filed through, and all con- 
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centrated again in closely packed columns, and by crowded divisions 
on a plateau just beneath that of the town, awaiting and holding 
themselves ready for the signal of the onset. At the same time 
some batteries of artillery were placed in position on a height that 
arose somewhat to the left to bear upon some pieces of the enemy 
which commenced firing^ on us from two different points, and to 
cover the advance of two heavy columns of attack, which com- 
menced scaling the heights.*^ Nothing could have been more beau- 
tiful than the advance of the infantry; the right column directed its 
course about half a mile or more to the right, attacking the town 
directly in front, but it was more hidden from our view by the gardens 
and groves and vineyards; that of the left was the whole time im- 
mediately in sight. They advanced with arms sur ripatde-draity 
("right shoulder shift arms," or, "arms at will,") a company or two 
were thrown out in skirmishing order just before them. But for 
the scattering fire from them and some Arabs under cover of the 
occasional underwood, and from behind rocks, and the bursting of 
shells, which, directed with wonderful precision, seemed always 
thrown just immediately before the head of the column, one might 
well have supposed, from the quiet demeanor of the soldiery ,that 
they were on an ordinary march. Such is the character of the 
French soldiers; and this perfect nonchalance, more perhaps 
than even their excitability when aroused, makes them the best 
service troops in Europe. Taken as a whole, the scene was spirit- 
stirring in the extreme, for though bloodshed had not commenced, 



86 The fire of these pieces was w ithout particular effect. Two of their balls fell sufficiently 
near to us; one being between the cavalry, who were in close column of squadrons, and the am- 
bulances with the sick and wounded, the space between us being but some fifteen yards; falling 
in the mud of a spring there, it did not ricochet. The other ball fell in the very centre of the 
marshal's staff, but bounded again over their heads without killing or wounding one. They 
were on a small rise close behind us. 

S7 The distance from the foot of the height to its summit, the plateau on which the towa 
was situated, was from half a mile to three quarters. We were, as we now stood, scarcely high- 
er than at the entrance of the gorge, but the columns of infantry had mounted and descended 
considerable heights before they all united on this lower plateau. The length of the gorge 
through which the convoy had defiled, must have been near a mile; and the distance from the 
height on which the staff first stood, to the town, the height being nearly equally high, must also 
hftve been just about a mile; the ordinary Arab dress, with the white boumous, is so different 
from the dark uniform of their regular infantry, that they are easily d istinguished. 
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there was all the preparation for war and battle, as if rivers of 
blood were soon to follow. Here were parked, under charge of some 
regiments of reserve, the defenceless portion of the army, the convoy 
of subsistence, the hospital of sick and wounded, the pieces of heavy 
ordnance, all breathless with expectation. Near them and on the 
road-side, in column of squadrons, stood the cavalry brigade, 
holding themselves in reserve to, at the proper juncture, rush forth 
and by ascending the height by the road, take part in the fighting 
on the upper plateau. Some half a mile to the left and more ad- 
vanced, were placed, actively manoeuvering their pieces" and 
firing incessantly, the batteries of cover for the attack, not the 
least animating part of the scene, as, by the ricochet of their shots, 
or the bursting of the shells, one traced the execution they were 
doing. Forming part of this great living panorama were the di- 
visions that were now actively ascending to storm the heights, 
and it was on this that all of our attention became concentrated. 
When they had nearly reached the crest, the drums beat; arms 
flashed in the sunbeams as they were shifted for the attack, and 
the men, in a solid body, rushed forward to the charge. It was 
truly a sight worth years of peace. They disappeared over the hill, 
a momentary silence ensued, the artillery no longer firing. In 
some few moments a desultory firing that arose, though both parties 
were out of sight, proved to us that the opposition had been but 
weak, and that the enemy were now firing, fighting in retreat. 
The column of the right, which though more hidden from view 
had not been less active, had also gained the town, and their firing, 
heard off to the right, proved that the Arabs were retiring in that 
quarter from the town. At this moment a staff officer came at 
full speed across the plain, and riding up to general Blancford, at 
the head of the column, delivered orders which set us, too, in full 
motion; and at a gallop we overcame the short distance to where 
the path wound up the hill. Squadrons were at once broken into 

88 There were some eight pieces in battery; one of them, by some mismanagement or other* 
recoiling, whilst firing, rolled off the edge of the height, and came rumbling to the bottom. 
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fours, and at a full trot which soon became a gallop, increasing in 
briskness with the excitement of the general and our colonel, who 
were leading us, we forced our horses over the rocky and broken 
road. As we reached the summit and rapidly formed line to the 
left, the rearmost horsemen of the colunm were bringing up at a full 
run. The colonel's" orders in the plan of the battle, had been to 
advance, and forming upon the plateau charge to the right or left, 
as might suit the occasion, to cut off the retreat of the Arabs. 
But to our great chagrin, when we arrived and formed up, though 
firing was going on within less than a quarter of a mile from us, the 
ground was such as to preclude the utter possibility of cavalry 
movements.^® This was the last move of the day, the retreating 
Arabs were soon driven out of reach, and though the convoy did 
not all get up till late, the army was encamped as fast as the different 
corps came into position. As for ourselves, we were made to 
bivouac in an Arab graveyard, bristling with tombstones, (not 
only head and foot stones, but long side ones to boot;) still any 
place was a rest, and the excitement of the day needed it. 

June 9th, 10th and 11th — These three days were spent at 
Milianah, and afforded us the opportunity of examining an Arab 
town in its true original state, for though in most parts everything 
destructible, and all woodwork, was burnt, still the thick stone 
walls and roofs of many of the houses were left standing, and some 
edifices, particularly the Dey 's were also as perfect as if fire had been 
set to it but in mockery. And so it was suspected, for, whilst the 
Dey*s and some other principal houses were thus entire, in the 
quarter of the Jews' bazaar not a stone seemed to be left upon an- 
other, and the streets in this quarter were piled with ashes, with 
now and then just sufficient left of some particular article to give a 
clue to the business of the vender. As the graveyard in which the 

89 1 belonged to the 4th squadron, but at the moment of advance, and by somewhat bolder 
riding, and knowing my powerful gray, I had placed myself close to the colonel at the head. 

40 As as incident not worth mentioning, but that it now occurs to me, the colonel, seeing 
some three or four Arabs, retiring rather leisurely sent a corporal and four or five men to quicken 
their movements. Young Duegme, though not ordered, went with them, more as a frolic. 
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1st Chasseurs were encamped was just outside the town, several 
of us, after seeing our horses tended to, stole into the city; the 
sentinels at the gate (it was like Medeah, a walled town, and with 
some defences) being authorised to admit oflScers, and them only. 
But our curiosity was hazardous for ourselves, for as we passed in 
some quarters we were continually exposed to the falling of burning 
rafters or heated walls; and once or twice escaped imminent dan- 
ger as if by a miracle, for the streets, to make it worse, were very 
narrow. An important and interesting fact was now discovered, 
hitherto unknown, that Milianah had been formerly the site of a 
Roman town, and its proof was continually finding on the large 
stones with which the houses were built, Roman inscriptions, 
much defaced, expressed much in their usual difficult abbreviations, 
but withal a word here and there sufficiently plain to be easily de- 
fined by the casual observer acquainted with the Latin. As I had 
visited all the different quarters in Algiers, the palaces of some form- 
er rich Turks, the bazaar where yet lingered the avaricious Jew the 
casbar*^ of the Dey, and their old-timed forts in the harbor, and 
had moreover accurately studied Blida, though there, too, it was 
a mass of ruins, (the work of the French,) I was more quick to 
catch at and fill out such parts of the city as were incomplete. As 
I mentioned above, some few edifices were still perfect, as if fired 
merely to comply with the order of general destruction in form, 
that against the return of the owners, should they, as in the case 
of Cherchell and Medeah, be invited back, they might be found 
available. Perhaps it was hurry, or the accidental sufferance of 
the flames, no doubt the intention of the regular soldiers of Abd- 
el-Kader might have been first turned to the Jews, the object of 
suspicion, possessing small articles of value that might be seized 
with impunity to their own use, though accounted for as consumed. 
To him who has perused the poetic pages of the Alhambra, — 
what subject is there that its beautiful author does not convert by 

41 Usually spelled Kasbah. 
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the beauty of his imagery and his glowing description, from the every- 
day monotony of prose to the enthusiasm of poetry, though he equal- 
ly adheres rigidly to facts. Whoever, then, has read of that proud 
monument of Moorish splendor, and has followed out those de- 
lineations as pictured by the English pencil, in that splendid work, 
"Sketches from the Alhambra," may trace for themselves an idea 
of what Milianah, a city renowned for its riches and splendors in 
these parts, must have presented ere consumed by the suicidal act 
of its inhabitants, and still exhibited in these few edifices which yet 
remained entire. Take we the "Palace of the Dey." After wind- 
ing amidst smoking ruins, and crash of falling walls, and conduct- 
ed by our guide, one of the exploring party which had first entered 
on the place being carried, we came to an avenue, small, as all the 
Arab streets are, but still notable from its superior size and straight 
course, instead of the winding and zigzag of the usual thoroughfares, 
seeming as if but one object were its purpose, the access to the abode 
of its chief dignitary, There it stood, at the head of this avenue, 
superior in the elevation of its broad towers to the rest, though 
elsewhere it would not have struck you for its size. Like all Moor- 
ish buildings, even, the rich casbar" of the late Dey of Algiers, 
in its exterior, displayed no particular embellishments of architec- 
ture. The heats of the climate induce them to limit all exterior 
openings beside the porch to narrow loop-holes. The effect of the 
edifices here, and of those thousand Moorish country-seats which 
stud the heights in the bay and around the city of Algiers, is not 
produced so much by the richness of Gothic execution, with its 
heavy buttresses terminating in worked pinnacles and other ex- 
ternal ornaments peculiar to that style, as by the picturesqueness 
derived from the irregularly massing together the various parts; 
some differing in height, all thrown up as if in defiance of precision's 
dull rules, giving thus that same appearance of tower and keep: 

42 Cafibar is the general name for "palace". That of the Dey of Algiers contained immense 
treasures, valued at some twenty millions of dollars, though he stipulated for but five millions. 
Much of this, as did all the riches of the city, fell a booty to the French soldiers in 1880. 
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the grandeur of the whole augmented by the massive stones of which 
the structure is composed What most especially gives character 
to this style is the dead white color with which each building of 
any note is painted, and thus x\lgiers stands forth a whole city 
ghttering in glorj^; though perhaps many may complain that this 
uniform color, and the want of all apertures other than the casual 
loop-holes, must produce a sensation of monotony when viewed at 
a distance as a whole. Certainly this as a part of their architec- 
ture, is the striking feature of Afric's soil in this part of the Medi- 
terranean, As adding to the lustre of the isolated structure, it does 
so with a most enchanting effect; it then becomes softened and re- 
lieved, as taken in one '^ensemble'* with a deep verdure of the hills 
of the coast, the groups of this tropic's rich foliage, the myrtle, 
the cypress, or the lone palm rising in startling and mystic grandeur. 
But to return to the Dey's house in the once fair city of Milianah: 
its sole particular embellishment, besides the irregularity of its 
towered outlines, was an arabesque fretwork in stone running 
parallel w ith and just below the battlements. The entrance w as a 
large portal, with broad pilasters supporting the half circle arch, 
the feature strictly and solely of the Roman, and occurring here 
and at Algiers, but only in employ for the small arch of an entrance; 
in other respects the arch is ever the Moorish or Saracen. Be- 
fore entering here we must remark the long range of stabling im- 
mediately joining the main building on either side, like wings. 
The effect of the exterior critically examined, was far from rich; 
but how different the scene which bursts on one as he enters that 
threshold; flights of marble stairs, mosaic pavements, arabesques, 
glowing in color and beautiful in design, covering the walls, whilst 
bars of gilded brass and iron, carved cedar and rich wood, occupied 
windows, doors and recesses. A quadrangle in the centre, of some 
fifty feet or more, gave room for the flowing fountain and marble 
basin, the orange-trees surrounding it, the grass parterre, and faced 
by the two successive ranges of galleries, with their arcades formed 
by the double horse-shoe arch of the Alhambra; out on this opened 
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the large folding doors and wide windows of the Dey's most re- 
tired apartments. All and one presented a whole that realized to us 
Eastern luxury and animal enjoyment; the Moor, the preserver 
to present European generations of the light and civilization of the 
ancients, near extinguished in the dark ages, has once more retired 
to his primitive barbarism, and has but his Mohamedanism as food 
for mental reflection. This interior was a scene of true magnificence 
and though the despoiler had been here he had done his work but 
lightly, and fire seemed to have forgotten its all devouring element. 
When we had passed beyond this court and through the farther por- 
tion of the building, issuing through another stone portal, we found 
ourselves on a terrace formed by the projecting rock, ornament- 
ed with shrubbery and arches formed by the vine. Bending over 
the terrace wall you either look down the precipice some hundreds 
of feet below, where dashed wildly along a foaming torrent, edged, 
where the mountain side would permit, with gardens rich and in- 
viting to the eye; or directing the eye towards the west, you beheld 
the valley^' beyond, and through the long vista of the gorge, walled 
in by high peaks, saw in the distance the wide stretching plain of 
the Cheliff. Is this description too glowing for a mere narrative of 
facts? It may seem to one who saw it not as we did, but not to an 
individual of us who w^as at Milianah on that occasion. All felt as 
I did, at a scene thus new to us and thus calmly rich, forming a 
respite amidst the horrors of war, of sickness, and the severe hard- 
ships of that burning clime. How well do I remember our bivouac 
in the grave-yard; our tent was pitched on a low ledge of rocks 
some ten feet high, forming a sort of upper plateau which ran along 
the flank of our encampment, and here, beneath the shade of a wild 
almond we passed the hours, making a luxurious feast of our camp 
fare by an additional bottle of eau de vicj or claret, or the refreshing 
absinthe. Here we were so situated as not only to embrace at the 
same view the walls of the town, the roofs of the houses, the crescent 

48 The plateau whence we had attacked the place, and whence indeed the l>ty*u house 
had attracted our attention. 
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left with a Frenchman's indifference to religion* still poio ting forth 
from the top of some tall minaret. How different Moslem with 
Christian cross. But to» in a word, embrace the most notable 
objects of the town, after those rich private dwellings, which all par- 
took much of the character of the Dey's house with less splendor, 
I must single out the description of the main fort, the stronghold of 
the place and now turned over to the French artillery to repair and 
strengthen still farther; then to a visit to some principal Mosque* 
of which one or two in a great measure were entire, and to a descrip- 
tion of the many fountains, public baths, cleared and purified by 
running water; not omitting, though now a heap of ashes, to revive 
the bazaar, the large conduit of trade^ where inhabited that mer- 
chant of all nations, yet an alien to them all, the Jew. As to these 
first mentioned conveniences, truly may that be called the city of 
luxury, where they were so numerous as to be at the reach of the poor 
Jew and mendicant as well as the rich despots of the land. As an 
institution showing the individuality of character in the people, 
these baths certainly would have struck a philosophic mind as the 
first and chiefest, and recalled the days of the Roman. 

The mosques of the place by no means compared with the one 
re-constructed by the French in Algiers. As re-constructed, for 
in their toleration of, or rather indifference to religion, both real, 
and in policy assumed, they had out of the many mosques in the 
place, taking the handsomest portion of each, erected one most 
beautiful edifice. Here the Mahomedan religion was kept up in 
its strictest forms, the princes themselves being obliged to enter it 
barefooted; and thus in Algiers was presented the anomalous 
spectacle of the Catholic, Protestant, and Mahomedan religions 
all in the same place. The mosque consists of one general apart- 
ment for the worshippers, a more holy place, (called the marabout) 
for the priests of the religion, a sort of pulpit whence they perform 
part of their ceremony, and the tower constituting the lofty minaret, 
which renders an Arab town so picturesque. The half -moon, too, 
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as overtopping all, and above alluded to, must not be forgotten. 
One of these mosques seemed to be a Jewish sanctuary, the building 
being different from the others, but also so much in ruin that it could 
not be ascertained positively. 

The bazaar, or thoroughfare of merchants, is a sight peculiar 
to the thickly peopled cities of Africa and the East, and is a narrow 
street containing small apartments or shops closely crowded to- 
gether on either side, elevated from three or four feet generally 
above the street, scarcely high enough for the occupants to stand, 
erect in, whilst with outstretched arms they could touch either side 
its length being scarcely more, though it opens into a longer one 
behind, the residence of the family. These stores are crowded 
to overflowing with all articles of Arab dress, the rich gold tissue 
turban contrasting with the coarse linen garment of a Kabyle, 
and the rich brilliant white of some most richly fine "boumous** 
in juxtaposition with the shaggy ""cabane." Some shops again are 
specially those of the tobacco merchants, where pipes of all forms 
and materials, with stems from the rich velvet covered wood 
with amber mouthpieces, or the flexible silken hookah to the plain 
cherry with its bark left on. These again differ in variety and size 
from those of six inches to six feet. The bowls are generally stone, 
or a peculiar red clay, or of a hard wood, gilt, and lined with 
some metal, the generality of the common pipes resembling much our 
Indian ones. Other shops are shoe stores, common shoes are per- 
fectly like European coarse ones, differing most widely from that 
characteristic of the Moorish chief, the fine red morocco boots 
coming to the knee, richly worked in gold, and often bound around 
the leg with some silk and gold or silver wire, with the silk of as 
brilliant a hue; this boot again being protected by an over-shoe, 
when the precincts of his dwelling are left. Here also is the vege- 
table market, with fruit of every variety strewn about. But in 
this quarter, the chief object that would strike the stranger would 
be the peculiar manner of the venders. Unless when engaged in 
showing off their goods to their customer, they seem like so many 
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automatons. Apparently lost to the world in the fumes of their 
pipes, or in the calculation of their accounts, in which they seem 
all absorbed, their forms move not, their eyes are fixed intent for 
hours in one direction, and they are rather as so many signs of their 
trade than actual living bodies. Such are the bazaars in the old 
part of Algiers, and such were they at Blidah» where one street of 
this kind had been left entire, and such my fancy easily made 
out these of Milianah, 

Whilst on the characteristics of a Moorish town, I must not 
omit a monument of Abd-el-Kader's genius, an introduction from 
the European. It was the small, but perfectly finished foundry 
and iron works, for the manufacturing of his arms It was erected 
by European workmen, hired during the preceding peace at high 
rewards, and since then carried on by the numerous European de- 
serters, under the guidance of one who had been a sergeant-major in 
the Corps du Genie. This foundry was supplied with water by that 
rushing torrent mentioned in the description of the Dey's residence; 
but its description does not strictly belong here, as it stood outside 
the town. Like the Dey*s house, perched on a rock jutting out 
from, and forming an angle in the wall of the rock on the left side 
of the town; so the Citadel, or casbar, was at another extreme 
point of the city , and formed an acute angle, whence branched off 
the precipice to the right and left, giving a rather triangular form 
to the city* It was a strong place, pierced with port -holes and with 
bastions, but not of much utility ; for though it swept some peaks in 
the vicinity, it was on the opposite side from the plateau on which 
the town is placed, could not bring a gun to bear in case of an at* 
tack on that quarter, and was infinitely too high above the lower 
plateau to fire down on it with any effect. It contained an inner 
work, whose walls commanded the outer ones, as they did the town. 
It was now in possession of the French artillery, and had guns al- 
ready mounted. The verj^ first day of our arrival here, the one 
or two mosques in best preservation had been cleared out for hos- 
pitals for the sick and wounded; and by a heavy detail from the 
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infantry battalions the defences of the place were increased on the 
side towards the plateau by a deep ditch outside the walls, and by 
throwing up a heavy redoubt, or rather redan, to the main work. 

Such are the hardships of the infantry — fatiguing marches, 
and no rest, even at a halt; whilst we, the cavalry, idled away the 
time in the various little nothings that kill time and care at an en- 
campment. From our tent, perched on a broad flat rock which 
served as banqueting room and parlor we surveyed, the whole camp, 
and looked but on one spot with envy; it was a beautifully shaded 
garden, green with grass and vines, in which we had at first been 
on the point of taking up our bivouac, when displaced by the 
marshal,^^ who thought that we had reason in the selection of it, 
as being the most inviting and therefore took it for himself and 
staff, leaving us to go to the devil or the next place — ^the graveyard. 
Still never were there happier days than passed during our halt at 
Milianah. Though we had but our one kindly shading tree we 
beheld around and near us the cypress and myrtle, and felt its ro- 
mance. The long twilight of summer was enhanced by the con- 
tinued music of the splendid band of the ** Legion ^trangere'' which 
played till a late hour of night; and certainly some of the richest 
strains of music I ever listened to were here in the far interior of 
Africa. 

June 12th. — ^We parted from Milianah, leaving a garrison of 
some thirteen hundred men of the 3d light infantry, and a battalion 
of the "Legion" and our sick and wounded, who were numerous. 
There had been a move the afternoon of the 11th, preparatory to 
getting the army under way again, the cavalry and some infantry 
having been moved forward and encamped, after descending the 
mountain, on arriving at the plateau below. Our route was now 
to ascend the plain of the Cheliff , cut off the resources of the coun- 
try by destroying the crops and villages far and near, and after 

44 Val^ was notorious for his selfishness about such things. He once similariy ousted the 

Shysidans and field hosoital after a battle for his own pleasure. — The French in AliUre. See 
[eamy*s note, June ISth. 
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returning to Mousaiah by the noted path of the Col de Teneah 
for supplies, to re-provision Medeah and then re-establish a com- 
munication between these two lately taken cities. 

On leaving the defile of Milianah and returning once more in- 
to the plain, we found the army of Abd-el-Kader, its numbers 
making some seven thousand. A skirmishing soon took place, but 
was confined to the rear guard. As we emerged into the plain, 
marching in several strong columns, the artillery and convoy in 
order of some three or four wagons abreast kept on the road, though 
as far as a dead level could make it, one part of the plain was as 
another. The day was deadly hot, no water was on the line of 
march, and the suffering of the army was extreme;** whilst the 
whole plain, from the troops firing the grain, farm-houses, and vil- 
lages, where they passed, had the appearance of a burning prairie 
of the far west. There were several small charges of cavalry, 
but only of single squadrons, there being two supporting the rear- 
guard, and the Spahis and "gend'armes Maures'* leading, as usual, 
the advance. The rest of the cavalry brigade was in column on 
the right. An instance of the beautiful combination of the rapid 
manoeuvering required in this country, occurred about the middle of 
the day. The left column of the French nearly touched on the 
base of the mountains, and was somewhat felt by the Arab skir- 
mishers, whilst every now and then, some party of them would 
engage the Spahis on the advance and to the left. The rear-guard 
was steadily though not warmly engaged. The main body of the 
Arabs, at some half cannon shot or more distant, kept hanging on our 
right, and rather off to the rear, their regular cavalry marching as was 
our brigade in column of platoons, whilst the Bedouins, like clouds, 

45 It is strange as true, that there was in the course of the campaign one-third of the officer! 
left behind, sick; one-third constantly sick on march, and myself the only one of the squadron 
officers not affected, though this day I was near fainting at times from want of water, and but for 
some few drops of brandy which I took into my mouth at times, the only liquid that could be 
procured, I certainly would have lost all strength. I can only account for this circumstance of 
my not being sick in one way. Dr. R — had told me that it was a great hazard, and yet that 
possibly my previous course of medicine might prepare me for the climate. In sickness, we 
sometimes escape by weakness itself. 
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clustered sometimes here and there as they kept up the march. 
I presume the distance from the advance guard of the left colunm 
to the place where we were, was about a mile and a half. Of a 
sudden the leading platoons of the brigade, from the listless walk 
at which we had been going, dashed off at full gallop, without com- 
mand, but squadron following on squadron and platoon on pla- 
toon. This is always done, the presumption being that conmiands 
had been given to the head of the colunm; so on we followed, the 
whole brigade on a full stretch. It was not for some few moments 
that the cause was known, though it was presumed that there was 
to be a general charge. Our attention was directed to the Arabs. 
To a man they were moving like a swift cloud over the plain, and at 
once the mystery was understood, and it was presumed that their 
object was to cut off some portion of the army that had exposed it- 
self to Abd-el-Kader's quick eye. On we kept, and for more than 
a mile presented the singular and interesting appearance of two 
large masses of horse, moving in nearly parallel directions at 
full speed. We then saw them draw up, and the brigade was sim- 
ilarly brought to a halt, when a staff officer of General Blancford, 
riding up, said, "Well, we saved the Spahis.*' It appeared that 
they, over-excited in pursuit, supposing the main body of Arab 
horse out of reach, had followed too far, and had been detected by 
the Arabs nearly to their cost, and would have certainly been cut 
off but for this prompt movement on the part of troops more than 
a mile off, and who, but for the coup d'ceil of the general, would have 
been of no service, as out of supporting distance. This was one of 
the many instances of the peculiar service in Africa, and approves 
the great necessity and value of the most perfect coup deceit on the 
part of leaders, particularly in the cavalry. All were disappointed 
in its not resulting in a grand charge; but the French cavalry, 
from its successes during the past fall and winter in some one or two 
brilliant skirmishes, were too much dreaded to be opposed by a reg- 
ular hand-to-hand attack; nor did they ever during the whole 
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spring's campaign, come in actual contact*' fiirther than to sabre 
the wounded and badly mounted. But then again, the fear 
of being enveloped by immense odds prevented the French cavalry 
from ever leaving their infantry far out of distance of support* 
Towards late in the afternoon we crossed the Cheliff» or rather one 
of its main branches which here comes in with a bold bend from 
the northward. Our encampment this night, whilst it afforded 
what we could rarely count upon, the luxury of plentiful water, 
left us deprived of the means of cooking, from the absence of wood 
or brush- During all this day we had espied at times a heavy 
column of the enemy's infantry moving along the mountains on our 
left, by a prompt march in a similar direction with ourselves. 

June 13th. —This day, as bending our course toward the 
north and east, we left the plain, which stretched more off to the 
south, and entered a broken country, consisting of undulating sweeps 
of hills, interrupted by ravines, ridges, and rocky grounds. 

There were as usual, constant skirmishes between our rear- 
guard and the Arabs, and at times a firing on the flanks. The 
cavalry brigade continued marching in column on the right, except- 
ing two squadrons which remained in support of the rear guard* 
It was about the middle of the day, %vhen their services were par- 
ticularly called upon, for from the nature of the ground, it several 
times became necessary for the rear-guard to maintain a position 
until so far left behind as to be exposed to being cut off by the whole 
force of the Arabs, whose courage is of a nature to dare anything when 
accident seems to throw the slightest favor into their hands* Thus 
the rear-guard was always obliged to hold a ridge or other height, 
from w^hence the Arabs might obtain a downward fire on the col- 
umns of march, particularly the convoy with the sick, wounded 
and provisionment. And in turn part of these troops of the rear- 
guard would be more particularly subject to risk. Indeed, the 

4P Indeed, an actual shock of line to line* without either wavering, ta nearty as rare in 
cavalry as in infaatry; the Imperial officers with whom I have conversea, and Engliah officers 
who lerved in the PeninsulBr War, agreeing that an instance scarcely ever occurs diiring a whole 
campaign* (See Fitchelt's How England Sared Europe, vol. Ill, pp, 4S-40, for an mstance* — Ed.) 
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handsomest manoeuvering of the whole campaign took place on this 
day. Nothing could exceed the great excitement felt by everyone 
not immediately engaged, as we thus often beheld company after 
company, enveloped by Arab horsemen, successively disengaging 
itself, and (if the Arabs abated but an instant their fierce attack,) 
their skirmishers as if by magic as instantly running out, taking 
ground, loading, firing, and marching on until beaten in again, 
at a full run, by some other onset of the charging Arabs. It was on 
one of these occasions that the 4th^^ squadron of the Chasseurs 

47 I well remembei this affair, as it was the most decided and deciaive charge which the 
squadron to which I was attached made during the campaign. Th»e was a socoeaoionof 
heights, which the rear guard was obliged to maintain as usual. The several columns of the 
army, with the convoy in the centre, moving in parallel order, were hurrying down a long sweep- 
ing descent of a high hill, which would have exposed them to a plunging fire but for the manful 
resistance of the rear guard on the crest of the height. The main part of the rear guard were 
now put in retreat. There was the infantry in column of demi-battalion on full mardi, and the 
two squadrons in column of platoons a little in advance, and also a very little on their right; 
whilst a company of the legion was itself again waiting with demeanor of determined resolution 
to give us something of a start ere the horde of Arabs should crown the ground that we had evac- 
uated, and thus take us at a disadvantage. It was a dangerous post for them, but the late 
repetition of the same manoeuvre once or twice, and the hasiuxious escape of a demi-battalion a 
moment before, who were left to defend one ridge whilst the main body of the rear guard estab- 
lished themselves on another nearly as high across a narrow valley of some two hundred and 
fifty yards or so, emboldened them. This last demi-battalion had held its position longer 
than was intended. The Arabs advanced upon them, but were beaten back by their fire, but 
still seemed intent on succeeding in the charge. The demi-battalion now became fearful of 
rejoining us, and seemed as if dreading an overwhelming charge the moment they should be 
deprived of their commanding situation. Signs were made to them by the colonel commanding 
the rear-guard; the assembled trumpeters sounded the recall, and still they did not move; 
whilst on the other hand the commanding officer of the rear-guard scarcely dared to advance to 
their assistance, as the army had already got so far on their march as to even then render us 
rather out of distance of support. And though, no doubt, a charge both with the bayonet and 
with the horse would have been ordered, at all hasards, to their rescue, still it was a thing to hesi- 
tate about. Our infantry stood drawn up, and the cavalry sauadron all ready for a charge; 
a most rapid firing kept up all this while, by the party exposed. At last they checked for an 
instant the Arabs, and rejoined us in order, (that is in a solid body,) but at a "pas de court,** 
After that we held our position a little longer, and were then put in march, as I stated before, 
the infantry by demi-battalion, and the two squadrons in column of platoon. It was one of the 
compaines of this same lately exposed demi-battalion, that was again acting a little in rear, 
covering the main rear-guard. Before we renewed our retrograde movement, the Arabs had 
somewhat drawn off from the fight; and we were all as little expecting to be called on to act, as 
we had been disappointed before at not being sent to the assistance of the late exposed demi- 
battalion, when, of a sudden, the officer of the rear-guard dashed up breathless to the Command- 
ant Meurice, (This officer, afterwards "the General commanding the Cavalry Division of the 
Imperial Guard'* at Solferino, was named Morris, and the name in the text was doubtlessly 
written phoneticallv, as pronounced, not written), (the chef (Tetcadron, in command of the 
squadrons) and hallooed out, in the no very tactical terms of, "Save the infantry, or they are 
lost; save them, save them at once.*' In an instant the commandant gave the commands, 
**Escadrons, par peloton, demi tour, au trot — marche en arant au gallop — au charge,** The Sd 
squadron had been at the head; but, as in a moment, all were on the qui t'ire, and we came 
wheeling about by platoons at full trot, it left the 4th squadron leading. I galloped up to the 
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d'Afrique extricated by a prompt and bold charge, a company, 
(the part of a demi-battalion of the Legion Etrangere), which, 
in such a situation, as they had expended all their cartridges, would 
have been inevitably cut to pieces by a large force of the Arabs, 
who, in a sudden rush, had already ridden down their skirmishers. 
We encamped this night at the "Zouave's grave," so called 
from its being the last resting place of a fine young sergeant of that 
corps, mortally wounded during the day. When in the heat of 
action, the fated ball finds its mark, it adds but to the excitement of 



ride of Captain Assena, as he led on the charge; and sure enough, there was little time to be lost 
The company of infantry acting as skirmishers had been beaten in, and already had the ad- 
vanced Arabs pierced their line, cutting many down, whilst the residue, rallying in its support 
were trying to show a good face. The consumption of all their cartridges left them entirely at 
the mercy of the foe, at this most untimely moment. As we came up on the flank, in a slanting 
direction, I cast a rapid glance, so as to embrace them all. They were what the French term 
**demoralui:** that is, not afraid exactly, but iicklUh. There stood the men, their pieces now 
mute from want of powder, standing up a little stiff er than ever on a parade, with their sergeant- 
major hallooing out, **dre$9 on me,'* **dres9 up,*' *'tite a droUe,* &c., &c., with a very peculiar 
voice; all which contrasted with the rUgligS manner exhibited by the French soldiers in tirail- 
leur fighting, where each man fires, marches on, loads, turns round and fires, and then on again, 
for all the world as if they were the most unconcerned actors in the whole army, notwithstanding 
the many ugly looking-fellows riding close up and popping away at them, and ready to make a 
dash in at any spot where carelessness, or the dead or wounded, make a gap. If this peculiar, 
stiff, martinet manner was the mode of showing that they ' were **defnoraluS,** the picture of 
their only officer commanding the company seemed more in accordance with a man who ex- 
pected to have a headless company in some few minutes, for whether as an outcry to the colonel 
to bring up help, or to encourage us, who were coming up to hurry along there he stood, throwing 
up his two arms, and making violent gestures, exclaiming, "We are lost, we are lost, we are with- 
out cartridges, we are lost, we are lost, &c." Poor fellow, he was not to blame; for he and his 
whole company had exhibited great courage, and a dashing bearing, during all the skirmishing 
of the day. On we dashed, at the command "Charge** we were nearly upon them; but the 
moment that we had been descried coming to the attack they had gathered their horses, 
and turning about, got out of our reach. We were halted after we had dashed on some two 
hundred yards or so and driven the Arabs pell mell. At a command a platoon trotted out as 
skirmishers, and on slinging their muskets (always carried over the shoulder by all the light 
cavalry in Africa) as they took space, commenced an active fire, the platoon being commanded 
by Lieutenant Thomas. The Arabs the moment we drew rein, turned about, and were al- 
ready forming in large bodies on either fiank. So these squadrons commenced their return 
at a slow trot, the skirmishers firing and doing the same. On our return, we found order re- 
established among the infantry, and as cartridges had been distributed, and they were some- 
what strengthened, they looked as calm as if nothing had ever been the matter — that is, they 
resumed their matter-of-fact skirmishing deportment. And now, one word as to charging in 
order or disorder. I gave a glance back just as the troops were about commencing the full 
gallop of the charge. We were charging in platoon as time did not admit other formation; 
the order seemed better than a bad charge on a drill ground, and not as even as a good one; 
there was none of that uneven scattering and loosening out on the flanks; on the contrary, they 
all seemed to crowd up toward the centre and the rear platoons I believe crowded into the lead- 
ing one. But, for rapidity of execution, from the moment of the breathless command of the 
half-frightened commander of the rear-guard, to the moment of our return, nothing could have 
been more brilliant in the way of rapid cavalry manoeuvering. 
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the scene, for the whistling of the balls tells you that there are more, 
and self prompts you to be proud and thankful to your own pre- 
serving star; and one's feelings are aroused with the spirit of im- 
mediate revenge. All are then occupied; the surrounding plain is 
re-echoing with the Arab war-cry of "Aerouka — ^Aerouka — ^Aerou- 
ka," intermingled with and interrupted by the loud call of "Cacolet, 
Cacolet," as often as a comrade sees his friend fall dead or wound- 
ed by his side. The dead bodies are equally with the wounded 
carried off the field to prevent the Arabs decapitating them, and 
carrying them off in triumph. The report of the musketry, the 
smoke wreathing up around you, the uniforms of the French, the 
wild costume of the Arabs all conjure up such a scene of excitement 
as none in this life realize, but the gambler and engaged soldier. 
How different when the heat of combat is over, and accident throws 
the line of your march along side of the hospital train, or as you 
casually ride by them, and behold the long line of sick and wounded; 
and every now and then witness a litter halted from the line, whilst 
the surgeon is administering, with a look of soldiery solicitude, 
to the wants of some poor man, whose wan and ghastly cheeks 
mark him so shortly to be death's own. You then reflect that this 
very day he was in the prime of his strength and courage, per- 
forming a soldier's duty with a soldier's gallantry. You see how 
altered he looks now and find it impossible to regard it with alto- 
gether a stoic's eye. The frequency of the scene, and one's own 
continual risk, prevents a thing of this kind long weighing on one's 
mind; but few can pass such a sight without an involuntary sigh. 
And often have I in curiosity watched the countenances of the 
occupants of the litter on the (mule's) other side. Seldom is it one 
of firm determination, still one far from womanly weakness, but 
a something of anxiety, I know not what; a something I fancy, un- 
known to the reckless being who enlists for money, or the one who 
enters his country's ranks from youthful enthusiasm and ardor 
of patriotism, but one peculiar alone to the young conscript of 
France, who, plucked from home, recurs to his friends when, as 
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demoralized by the effect of the burning climate on his wound > 
he fears never to return. These reflections may appear to have 
been out of place, and indeed it is probable in a war of my own 
country, or under any other circumstances, they would never have 
occurred; but here I was a traveller militant on the soil of Africa, 
Our encampment was on some hills overlooking a narrow valley, 
with heights which commanded it in the neighborhood, and as 
through some unaccountable neglect, these were not occupied by 
any sort of guard, it came to pass, what we predicted. It sure 
enough did not escape the vigilance of some prowling Arabs, and 
as our regiment was encamped on the side hill nearest, it had some 
few men and horses wounded as the consequence,*' 

June 14th*^This day we were less molested, but the hills at 
times presented great diflBculties; and, as usual, we were always 
obliged to await the preparing of a route for the artillery; I was 
here more particularly than on any other day struck with the want 
of management of the French with their horses. They never dis- 
mounted from their horses whilst ascending the steep hills, which 
they might easily have done, as there were strong infantry supports 
to the skirmishers on the flanks, and these were scarcely engaged. 
So, too, we would move on, perhaps only some hundred yards, and 
halt, remaining mounted perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, before 
ordered to dismount; the signal for the advance or halt being 
sounded by the trumpets attached to the general staff. In our 
cavalry regiments the horses would have been saved to the utmost; 
but the French are deficient in this purely national innate love of 
the horse, God's noblest work after man. This night we encamped 
at the "bois d'oliviers^'* (wood of olives,) a beautiful grove, nearly a 
mile long and half as wide, at the foot of the Col de Teneah, On 
the farther edge of the grove coursed a noble clear spring, and then 
beyond extended a strip of meadow to where the ragged sides of the 
mountains arose precipitately studded with rock and covered with 

48 It WHS here that the hospit&l train was obliged to give pkc« to the marshftra iuite 
although previouafy iitatalled. 
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underbrush. When within half a league we found signs of what we 
were to expect on the morrow, by seeing drawn out below us on a 
plateau to the left at the foot of the mountain, the whole body of 
Abd-el-Kader's infantry. And so steady had been their appear- 
ance when seen drawn up in line, that they were at first taken by the 
oflScers of the advance guard of cavalry for the division of General 
Rostolan, as we presumed that he had been ordered to seize on the 
pass, and await us. It was not until one of the marshal's sta£P 
came up, that we were undeceived for the aforesaid division was not 
expected. Our glasses deceived us, inasmuch as the grey surtout 
(capote) of the French soldier might look thus dark to us from the 
peculiar haze. At least so we thought; and I really believe that 
their regular appearance had such an e£Pect on us, that color of dress 
alone would, had they been near, have been sooner overlooked than 
we credit that an Arab force could make such an appearance. The 
fact was, that they, notwithstanding their more circuitous route, 
had outmarched us, and showed themselves thus in bravado, and 
fortunate for us that they did, for it thus put it in the marshal's 
power to take measures accordingly 

The regiment encamped as usual, but from the proximity of the 
foe, in a country where he could act and where he had shown him- 
self thus in force, guards were doubled and on the alert with in- 
creased vigilance. At dusk, private orders had been borne to all 
the oflScers to be in readiness with the rest of the army by twelve 
o'clock. At mid-night, (June 15th,) accordingly the whole camp 
was noiselessly got under arms. Regiments of infantry stole up the 
heights, and occupied the passes and commanding points. At two 
o'clock the cavalry was in the saddle, and commenced ascending the 
height by the narrow and diflScult path; and as our movement had 
by this time become known to the Arabs, orders from the rear were 
forwarded by mouth from man to man, for the head of the column 
to quicken the pace. Rugged as was the pathway, sometimes 
obliging the men to file by singly, we were hurried from a walk to a 
trot, and to a gallop; the object being to get the way clear for the 
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convoy, which harnessed up and parked in a solid mass, still waited 
in the '^bois d'oliviers.*' On arriving at the point designated, the 
^^plateau de la croix^ one half of the cavalry were dismounted. 
But from the press and haste, there seemed to have been more con- 
fusion than as a military man I could have well preconceived. 
The position assigned us was one of the several "p/ateawx,'' or spurs 
of table land projecting out from the steep sides of the mountain, 
much covered with rock. Instead of forming up by half squadron, 
as we could have done, and then dismounting the designated men and 
causing the others with the led horses to file o£P again, and so with 
each squadron successively, the platoons as we came up at a gallop, 
were each one halted at the point aforesaid, and as they stood in 
columns of "twos" the number "twos" (having before starting been 
advertised of it) threw themselves from their horses, which were as 
instantly led off at a full pace. The men who dismounted then 
formed line and were disposed in this their place in the general line 
of battle. The ^^ plateau de la croix''^^ where we found ourselves 
placed, was the extreme right of this day's fight. During the pre- 
ceding month, on the return of the army from Medeah on its way 
back to Algiers, the cavalry, as the army was crossing at mid-day, 
narrowly escaped being cut off at this point, from its having been 
neglected. This time the Marshal's experience dictated our being 
placed here to prevent the Arabs seizing so important a key, even 
should they make the attempt. It was a place naturally strong; so 
that the dismounted cavalry were fully competent to its defence. 
By this time the skirmish in the woods, which had commenced by a 
light firing, had now thickened into a serious affair; it gradually ex- 

49 So nftmed from a cross cut on thexocks above a bubbling spring on the right of the road 
Tradition £ve8 no account of its origin, though it testifies to its having been there time imme- 
morially. The "Tombeau de la ChrHienne" on the heights between the sea and plain of the Metid- 
ja, is another vestige of the Christian in this land of the Moslem. (It is in all probability the 
mausoleum of Juba II, King of Mauritania (died A. D. 18] and Selene his wife, the founders of 
Caesarea. It is on the summit of a hill 756 feet above the sea, a circular buildin|^ a hundred and 
thirty feet high. Selene was the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and their daughter was 
Drusilla, wife of the Roman governor Felix, known to history as he who trembled at St. Paul's 
preaching. It is a great pity that the French destroyed the remains of the city of Caesarea. — 
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tended on the right and left of it, and by 5 o'clock, A. M., the line 
of fight extended in a semi-circle for near half a league, and the while 
the dismounted cavalry on the plateau were felt (but not warmly) 
by the Kabyles with the Arab infantry. Indeed the fight itself, 
though fought by the Bedouins dismounted, by the Arab infantry, 
and the mountaineers or Kabyles, owed its pertinacity to the un- 
flinching courage and native skill of these latter. On all points 
where practicable, and it could be brought to bear, pieces of our 
artillery had been put in position, and with their deep roar added to 
the general resonation of the infantry fire. This aided by the echoes 
of the mountain, sounded as one mighty host, executing unceasing 
"fire by battalions." 

The point where the Arabs had encamped was the great plateaus 
lying immediately below, and extending for some distance to our 
right, the ground where we had first seen their infantry the preced- 
ing evening. It was from here that by a flank movement they had 
moved around in great force and attacked the **bois d^oliviers'* 
on all points, which up to this time was the seat of the severest 
fighting. The contest was in defence of the helpless convoy parked 
there; though at each moment, as the battle lulled, they were pushed 
up the road. The main mass of it as yet remained there. It was, 
though not in our view, suflSciently evident to us, from seeing the 
artillery in battery on several points somewhat lower down, throw- 
ing their shells heavily and constantly into the ravines skirting the 
sides at the bottom of our part of the mountain, that a large body 
of the enemy must be there in waiting; but it was not until after 
six, and near seven o'clock, that we were fully aware of the real 
numbers that were there. At this moment, a large colimin of about 
one thousand of Abd-el-Kader's regulars, at quick step and aligned 
in the most perfect order, left their place of cover, and advanced 
desperately up the sides of the ''plateau de la mine de cuivre.** 
On this, a bare piece of ground, they unmasked; and in face of a 
raging fire of artillery and battalions of infantry, (that from the 
nature of the ground, took them in front and flank,) they dauntless- 
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ly drove from their position the '^Tirailleurs de Vineennes/* who 
occupied a narrow ledge crowning the plateau, and threw them back 
on their reserve. This was in full view of us, it being only some 
three hundred and fifty yards or so to the right, and lower down. 
By the aid of our glasses, it was easy to distinguish individual com- 
bats, as the **Tirailleurs,"having been rallied and reinforced, charged 
in turn to regain their lost ground- They were a second time forced 
back; until by a last desperate charge,^** precipitating themselves 
on the Arabs, they finally possessed themselves of the point in con- 
test, the veritable key of the whole battle ground. The loss of the 
Arabs was tremendous, and they retired in confusion, throwing them- 
selves into the underwood of the adjoining ravines. This had been 
the crisis of the fight. Similar attacks, but less daring and obstinate, 
having met with repulse by the other regiments on the centre and left, 
the enemy commenced drawing off, and at about mid-day not a gun 
was heard, and the subsequent stillness and silence of the place was 
most striking. All the regiments obtained the Marshal's applause 
on that day ; but the Tirailleurs, Zouaves, and **Troisieme Leger,"(3d 
hght infantry) suffered the most heavily. The killed and wounded 
in this day's affair, amounted to some three hundred. General 
Schramm, chief of the staff and second in command, was struck by a 
spent ball, in the same spot and manner that happened to him at 
Wagram, but not seriously. The wounded having been taken up 
the pass, and then the convoy having likewise been sent through, 
the troops which had been engaged commenced evacuating their 
position, and took up their line of march successively: The whole 
army was concentrated on the summit^^ of the mountain, late in the 

^H 50 III thiii East charge, a private of tirailleurs diatinguiahed himhdf by killing thre« Arabs 
^ftontinuously; he bayoneted one, shot the other, and as Id the act of killing the third, wilb hi» 
^^Im^roiiet just entering his side, received from the Arab a piatol^sbot (Ibe muzzle touching his 
I' fttBC,) wbich blew oiT a part of his jaw, and left bim senaelesA on the 6eld, but not dead. 

51 The table iand on the peak of the Teneah could not have been more than a couple of 
acres. It was soon literally cboked up with wounded. Our chassewrs stood dismounted in 
('olumn beside their horses. Some three or four hospilal-marquees were the only tents pitched* 
Regimental of infantry were resting on the declivities adjoining. In one place stood the grey- 
headed marshal issuing his directions in person. In another, and nearer to us, the bodies 
ii the slain officers were laid out in a row. Continued screams arose from the hospital-tentA 
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afternoon. In relation to this affair of the Col de Teneah, the 
Marshal was by some very much blamed for not having followed 
up the repulse of the enemy after their attack on the plateau ''de 
la mine de cuivre^ by a charge on them with the troops of the right 
wing. The enemy were then in a highly critical situation and 
would have suffered a terrible loss. This was particularly evident 
to us from our particular position, for we had observed for the last 
two hours or so, the wounded of the enemy being carried to their 
dipht for the wounded off to the right (in respect to us) extremity 
of the plateau, (where they had encamped) in such great numbers, 
in men's arms, in litters, on camels and on horses, that as they came 
off the field of battle in two directions, it showed like two very heavy 
colunms; and were subject occasionally to much confusion from the 
fall of some lucky long-ranging shell. The loss of the Arabs must 
have been tremendous, from the report of all the officers engaged 
and from this proof before our eyes of their numerous wounded. 
And yet, in the policy of their chief, they exhibited after all firing 
had ceased the bravado of their regiments of regular Spahis, 
resplendent in their red boumous, parading in line just outside of 
the "wood of olives" and going through with all the evolutions of a 
drill as if in defiance of us, and to mark their unconquered spirit. 
Still, the subsequent events of the campaign showed that this affair 
had thrown a disrelish into the Arabs to come to close quarters 
again, or skirmish with their usual alacrity. The killed and wound- 
where they were performing the amputations. (This was before the days of anaesthetics. — 
Ed.) Ghastly countenances of the badlv wounded, propped up on the bare ground, exposed to 
the searching wind of the summit, already thickened into immediate contact with ourselves and 
horses. The scene was an unusual one, even amidst war. However, at such times it often 
happens that association endows some incidents with a preponderating influence. For me it 
was connected with the "Tirailleurs de Vincennes.'* Smce arriving m France, I had seen 
them in far varied situations. Firstly, at the camp of Fontainebleau, as one of the three Ameri- 
can oflScers invited to Louis Philippe's suite, we had regarded with admiration this chosen and 
newl^-raised corps. All eyes were then upon them. They were sent to Africa shortly after. 
I amved in spring. It was at Bouffarick, where the army corps was being concentrated, that 
their bugles and dark green dress, once more interested me. We were acquaintances. This 
evening closed the drama. During the day they were particularly exposed. And now, at this 
moment, a detail, in those dark uniforms, came silently to that heap of slain. They sought 
there their leader; the third that had fallen since we met at Fontainebleau. I well remember 
the stalwart corse; as the bugles sounded a few notes, it was borne off in solemn silence to its 
mountain grave. The army said that in him, they had lost a "beau sabreur." 
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ed in this affair amounted to three hundred; twenty only were 
reported killed. This would seem incredible but it is a generally 
known fact that where cannon are not employed, few hits kill dead. 
Besides, those mortally wounded were reported merely as wounded, 
to satisfy the marshal's conscience;** which loss was surpassed only 
by the battle of the 12th of May; but, as the French oflScers say, 
there were full fifty killed and missing. Such of the wounded as 
could be transported, the cavalry and some few regiments of in- 
fantry as an escort, were late in the afternoon, sent down to the 
foot of the mountain, to the 'Terme de Moussaiah". It was 
about half past seven that we took up our line of march from the 
summit, (the afternoon and night were felt chilly as we were on the 
elevated summit) and it was about two o'clock A. M., when we 
reached our encamping ground. As an instance of the trying 
fatigues of war, our horses had remained saddled and bridled, 
without food and without water, all this time, being twenty-six 
hours. Nor was this the only occasion ere this campaign was fin- 
ished; it occurred several times. It happened twice within this 
very week. 

June 16th. — This day we remained at Moussaiah. The army 
was occupied in transporting below more convoys of the wounded, 
and occupying the most important points of the mountain, as well 
as in mending and where possible, widening the road. 

June 17th. — General Blancford with the cavalry brigade 
and some two thousand infantry was sent to Blidah with a large 
convoy of such wounded as could be moved, for the entire interior 
of the fortified camp of Moussaiah was taken up with tents and 
brush cabins of the wounded; for huts constructed of brush, from 
the insuflSciency of tents, had to be the best and only covering for 

5ft The marshal reported only twenty killed to three hundred wounded. This statement was 
true of such as were »not down dead. But a man though mortally wounded, even though he 
turriyed not to reach the hospital, was returned merely wounded. This impolitic policy of the 
marshal, who wished to be thought as gaining bloodless victories, so unjust to the troops, who 
suffered, created universal disgust; andwhen I reached Toulon there was an express ( an officer) 
sent to inquire into this and other accounts. There were twelve officers alone lulled. 
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scores of dying and maimed heroes of the preceding day, in a climate 
too, where a wound is almost certain death. The other all-impor- 
tant object of General Blancford's colunm was to bring up to the 
main army the supplies that might have been collected at this place 
(Blidah) for it was now fully known that the Marshal's plan was 
to re-provision Medeah, which had received but a few months' 
supply. The tribe of the Hadjotes, whose acquaintance I had 
formed whilst with the detached brigade of General Rostolan the 
past month, followed us, skirmishing^* slightly till we had passed 
Chiffa, beyond which they seldom or never ventured. 

June 18th. — ^The next day towards the afternoon, we returned 
to Moussaiah, leaving the French regiment of horse behind to re- 
cruit at Blidah and Bouffarick. At midnight we were noiselessly 
got to horse, as the whole camp were under arms; at such times 
not a signal of course is heard, but staff officers in an undertone pass 
rapidly from officer to officer along the ranks issuing the directions 
as required. The fault of the Marshal was his ill combination of 
the essential time for each part of the army to move; and thus as 
we were to be concentrated a mile or so from camp, our regiment 
awaited full more than an hour the coming up of the entire corps. 

69 Though half fearing to aetm an egotist, I must here mention a little anecdote. Just 
this side the Chiffa, the army was halted whilst the centre bat-train and wagons were crossing 
and ascending the narrow pathway up the opposite side. There being some inviting grain- 
fields a little to the left, the colonel of the French regiment (chasseurs and hussars) ventured 
thoughtlessly beyond the infantry line of skirmishers and the regiment commenced collecting 
forage. I Idt my regiment to pay a visit to the Danish oflScer attached to their regiment. They 
had omitted to post videttes: presently from the bushes that were within one hundred yards, 
some leading Arabs commenced deliberately firing on us; and as the Dane and myself were be- 
hind the regiment, three balls in succession whistled past us, making my horse dodge his ears 
and snort. In an instant, "to saddle" was ordered, forage was abandoned, and the regiment 
rode off pell mell, getting through by different debouches the brush skirting the river bank. One 
oflScer, a lieutenant of hussars, and some twelve men. had been hurriedly ordered "en HraUleur'* 
to cover the movement, but strange to say, after makins show of galloping out, and holloaing to 
his men, who seemed as little to relish it as himself, to take around, he also disappeared through 
the bushes. My friend and myself were doing the same, wnen the balls thickemng, the hussars 
came galloping along; but I was struck to see how, even amidst their fear (for theirhurried man- 
ner betrayed that,) they could not overcome their discipline as to respect for rank, for they 
seemed to recover theniselves, and looked as if necessary to be resiffned. My feelings at that 
moment made me feel that Africa should be no exception to my determination as a cavalry 
oflScer, to ever cover the retreat of my comrades. So I ordered them to precede, and myseu 
was last in sight of my friends, the Hadjouts. This tribe is ewam to defend its own territory 
but never advances beyond, nor had ever fully joined in allegiance to Abd-el-Kader. 
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It was with some impatience that we awaited; at length the muf- 
fled but timed tread of the infantry, as battalion after battalion, 
in the dead darkness of the night, came up, was heard approaching 
us, and then, as they formed up in close column at our side, 
the darker form of their schakos was just discernible against the 
horizon; and occasionally commingling with their measured tramp, 
was heard the rumbling of some piece of artillery or wagon of the 
baggage train» as it stole cautiously along; still, so quiet was the 
whole movement, that an army watching our actions could not have 
become aware that our camp had been deserted. With us this pre- 
caution was most necessary, to avoid awaking the Arab guerillas 
of the mountain. We were also safer in darkness, from their deadly 
aim. We soon commenced the ascent. The gray light of coining 
day gradually gained on the retreating darkness of the night. The 
sun came forth in all his glory, and each peak seemed gilded with 
a blaze of glory, as with the rising of the sun we attained the sum- 
mit of the Col de Teneah. This we found in a more organized con- 
dition than the scene of the numerous wounded, huddled together 
as they could find room, presented at the time that we quitted it. 

June 19th. — ^The fore part of the day was spent on the height, 
awaiting the concentrating of the convoy, and re-organizing the 
troops after their severe losses by sickness and battle. For a march 
to Medeah was known to be our immediate object, and a rumor was 
spreading in the camp that a march was proposed to Milianah. 
The army, however, was moving down the defile from morning 
till about mid-day. By the afternoon our turn came to take our 
place in the line of march The giving way of a part of the narrow 
route, and the rolling of a piece of artillery, with its horses, into the 
deep ravine below, created some confusion and delay. The night 
set in dark and heavy, but towards eleven o'clock the clouds broke 
away and nothing could be lovelier than the "wood of olives," as 
seen lying immediately before us — ^its dark masses of shade in strong 
contrast with the bright moonlight that pierced it, where the trees 
were more open. As we reached it, and entered by them, all pleas- 
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urable sensation was repelled by the stench of the putrefying 
corpses of the late fight; still, so much is there in a good appetite 
after a day of fatigue, that we found the corps that had preceded us 
heartily engaged at supper, where the smell was most intolerable, 
absolutely reeking in our nostrils; an example, however, we has- 
tened to follow, on arriving at our designated place of bivouac 
at half past eleven. This made the second time that our horses 
had remained the full twenty-four hours saddled, bridled, unwater- 
ed, unfed. 

June 20th. — ^By an easy march this day we arrived at Medeah. 
The Arabs showed themselves in some force to our right, but at a 
great distance, sending some very few horsemen to skirmish with us. 
They were evidently disheartened. Some few miles from the pass 
of Teneah, and in the nearest direction to Medeah, rises abruptly 
a detached spur of the mountain. On this had been established 
an Arab redoubt, supplied with a piece of artillery. It would have 
been an affair of many lives to have attacked and forced it; but 
its height rendered its fire so ineffectual that the columns were 
passing for a full hour within its range, its balls falling everywhere 
in amongst us, but not a soldier killed. We were, that is our par- 
ticular regiment, far more annoyed by the audacity of some Kabyles 
on our left, who covered by some broken ground, approached quite 
near to us, whilst halted, and unprotected by the infantry "Tirail- 
leurs" who had continued their march unobservant of us, and thus 
left us exposed. A few balls whistled among the platoons, and 
Captain Assena's horse was hit. I thanked my stars that it was 
neither himself nor me, for I was at his side.** 

Medeah, without being as picturesquely situated as Milianah, 
has beautiful environs. Its site is on a moderate rise, which slopes 

M As for our soldiers dodging, I remember this as one of two instances, where men who were 
habitually indifferent under an actual fire, displayed this physical nervousness when unezpect- 
ant of a shot. The other was with a company of volti^eurs. They had been hard fighting five 
minutes before, with some loss, and had just gained a httle respite under a hillside where i was 
standing with the chasseurs, when, by their skirmishers coming in unexpectedly, the Arabs 
crowned the height and fired, whilst our attention was drawn to watching the effect of some 
charges on another party. 
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off gently in every direction excepting towards the east. Numerous 
Moorish country seats are studded around, universally accompanied 
by that chief charm of Moorish civiUzation, a sweet garden spot. 
How far the Easterns excel us in that respect. With them none so 
pooFj none so rich but what his first care is to turn the immediate 
spot around him into a paradise of a garden* There is here one of 
the finest of Moorish aqueducts, of some miles' length, nearly grand 
as the Roman must have been, but more pleasing to the eye from 
its lighter and more picturesque Saracen arch. Medeah, though 
unprovided with the same vast necropolis, proving its former crowd- 
ed generations, is now about the size of Milianah. It was rich, but 
by no means of the vast importance of the latter city, whose king 
(Bey) is conspicuously marked as the reckless and avaricious ser- 
vant and abettor of the Marabout chief Abd-el-Kader. And it w^as 
in Milianah^ more particularly, that they had celebrated their orgies, 
where heads of massacred French caused afete of the direst kind. 
Both, however, w^ere rich, both had been Roman sites, and the sav- 
ansof the French army, who had examined, said that they detected 
the usual monumental inscriptions of the Romans. This place had 
once before been taken and held by the French under Marshal 
Clauzel, but had been given up as too salient, and cut off from their 
proposed line of colonization frontier. The place was found garri- 
soned by some two hundred men, and already showing a scientific 
design engrafted on its Arab curtain of fortifications. 

June 21st, — This was Sunday, and it seemed indeed a day of 
heavenly rest as, bivouacked amidst the gardens of the town, under 
the shade of the myrtle and on the banks of a rippHng stream w^e 
gave way to our longings after luxuiy and repose and forgot that 
w^ar was near and around us. 

June 22d*~It was now determined by the marshal to victual 
Milianah with a sufficiently heavj^ convoy to furnish supplies for the 
use of an army in the fall, operating in the plain of the Cheliff. Ac- 
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cordingly the distinguished Colonel Changamier,^^ some four or 
five old generals having been passed over for that purpose (as Gen- 
eral Schramm, General D — , (of the staff,) General Blancford,) was 
entrusted with a select corps of five thousand men« All the artil- 
lery, excepting some few pieces of mountain howitzers, were left 
behind, and as few hindrances to mobility, independent of the heavy 
convoy of provisions itself, as were possible. The squadrons of 
hussars and chasseurs who had composed the second regiment of 
march, had remained the other side of the mountains; so that ours 
the first Chasseurs d'Afrique, to be beforehand with our friends the 
Arabs, we marched at S o'clock in the morning, and for Africa and 
with a convoy, at a slapping pace. We halted about 11 o'clock, for 
an hour, to prepare breakfast, and for the men and cattle to breathe; 
and by a rapid push we reached the plain of the Cheliff , crossing that 
river where we had first come to it, on our march from Milianah 
at half past 7 o'clock. We had scarcely been fired on by a single 
Arab all this day, but towards evening we discovered the Arabs at 
some leagues distance to our right, and in truly formidable numbers, 
seeming far more numerous than we had ever encountered them 
when our army was embodied and together. Their cavalry extend- 
ed over the plains, and the woods swarming with their infantry; 
their regular battalions being distinguishable as usual by their 
compactness and dark uniforms (all other Arabs wearing the 
flowing white bournous.) 

June 23d. — ^As our object was to avoid an engagement we were 
got together at two o'clock, and on full march for Milianah. We 
arrived at the marabout, (or Moslem d'Ormitage," a Chapel) 
at about mid-day. There had been the usual light skirmishing all 
the way. The heights on either side were occupied. The garrison 
came out to meet us. But, when most at our ease, one of those 

55 Colonel Changarnier proved his complete generalship by his thought! ulness of all corps. 
We never were halted, even for ten minutes, but that beforehand an orderly dragoon would be 
despatched to inform our commander what he might do, whether dismount, or when to commence 
operations, or forage and fueling for the night's bivouac. 

56 Should be Hermitage, 
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dashes for which the Arabs are noted had nearly resulted to our 
cost. The convoy had passed, and the cavalry were already en- 
tered in the defile, when the whole mass of Arabs made a general 
attack, charging the rear guard and advancing by a pass (that had 
been overlooked) to the right, to cut it (the rear-guard) oflf from the 
main body, whilst thus entangled in the mountains. This bold 
manoeuvre was near succeeding, and would have done so most prob- 
ably, but that the direct attack on the rear guard, at the mouth of 
the gorge was commenced too soon, and the regiments hurrying 
back to the support of the rear guard, by good fortune and the 
merest chance found themselves in position, just as the Arabs were 
advancing up this neglected pass (that intercepted at midway the 
main one.) As it was, they, (the Arabs,) were driven back on all 
points. This was perhaps the most brilliant affair for the handful 
of men engaged, that occurred during the campaign. On this 
occasion, as had happened several times before, the men were ad- 
dressed in French by the deserters in the ranks of the enemy, in 
terms too opprobrious for decency to repeat. The army, excepting 
a small escort to the provision convoy, did not ascend to the city of 
Milianah, but remained encamped in the beautiful plateau at its 
base until evening, when it returned and encamped in a square 
on the plain near the marabout, so often mentioned. 

June 24th. — ^By an easy march the next day, we returned on 
our steps, and encamped on the Cheliff , at the usual place of cross- 
ing on the farther side, interposing the stream between us and 
the Bedouins, The skirmishing continued as usual, and the 
"obusiers de montagne" did their full share of mischief. The 
enemy had about 10,000 horsemen in the plain of which only some 
1,000 engaged. A heavy column of the enemy's infantry were 
observed progressing through the mountain and wood, making a 
parallel move with us; they very properly feared to trust to their 
discipline to withstand a charge of our self -same Chasseurs, who 
had treated them so unceremoniously once before near Blidah. 
This body of infantry had a force with them, which they occasion- 
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ally directed at us. It is impossible in this country, unless present, 
to understand the immense moral effect that the French cavalry 
has, though so seldom actually engaged, and how truly helpless the 
infantry would be without its aid. Still the merit of the war lies 
decidedly with the foot. 

June 25th. — The next day we continued the same route (the 
one we had passed in coming), with occasional sharp encounters, 
and encamped at the Fountains. Once or twice during the day 
the Arabs charged and entered the line of skirmishers, cutting them 
down with their yatagans, and receiving bayonet wounds in ex- 
change. This always occurs when, owing to the nature of the 
ground, the rear-guard is obliged to remain in position too long — 
as sometimes necessitated to prevent a plunging fire from the height 
on the convoy and masses of the colunm; or in the heat of combat- 
ting, when individual soldiers exposed themselves by not preserving 
their intervals or advancing beyond the line; or when it so happens, 
from a gap in the line being made by many of the killed and wound- 
ed falling together. In such cases you will see the whole body of 
Arabs, from all quarters, in the most excited manner precipitate 
themselves on that one point, pouring in their fire, and brandishing 
their yatagans, unless as immediately met and repulsed by the 
infantry or cavalry reserves. 

In this march, as usual, the column destroyed villages and 
crops wherever they passed. 

June 26th. — ^We were on march again at 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but were not annoyed nor followed by the Arabs. Towards 9 
o'clock our regiment of Chasseurs were sent to Medeah to commu- 
nicate with the marshal. At noon the division that had remained at 
Medeah, the artillery, wagons, and animals of the train were put 
in motion to form their junction with the corps under Colonel 
Changarnier. This being eflfected about midway to the mountains, 
we marched to and encamped amidst our old bowers in the Bois 
d'Oliviers at 6 o'clock. There was some firing towards the close of 
the march, and the Arabs were discovered to the left, but not in 
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very large numbers. They certainly had had enough of fighting 
in this region before. An hour after camping we were quietly warn- 
ed "to horse," and artillery, convoy, and cavalry commenced as- 
cending the pass in the obscurity of the twilight; some few gims were 
heard, (seemingly chance discharges in the enemy's camp) and this 
proved the last molestation the French army was destined to suffer 
in the spring campaign of 1840. Our regiment got into position 
on the summit of the mountain in some few hours. We had ha^d 
our supper before starting; our tents it is true were elsewhere, but 
the oflScers like the men, were happy to seize a tranquil slumber on 
the ground beside their picketed horses. During the night the 
army continued concentrating on the summit of the heights of 
Teneah. 

June 27th. — At mid-day we commenced defiling on Moussaiah, 
where we arrived toward sun-down. 

June 28th. — The day following, the 28th General Blancford 
was sent with the cavalry to Blidah with the intention of bringing 
up the provisions that had been left in d6p6t there by the movable 
column from the interior; for the provisions convoyed to Milianah 
from the stores of the Medeah had to be replaced at this latter 
place, so that both towns might be provisioned beyond all hazard 
until the coming October. No sooner had we arrived at Blidah 
and formed up on the ground destined for our bivouac, and were 
on the point of dismounting, than an order was then for the first 
time received by our colonel to march us on to Bouffarick, and to 
order up to the main army the hussar and chasseur squadrons of 
France, (the late 2d regiment of march) which had now re-crossed the 
mountains a second time, to replace us. A timely order for our 
horses were literally worn out. 

The French army, afterward, on receiving a new approvision- 
ment, returned to Medeah, and entered Algiers, on the 5th of July, 
after destroying by a "raziah"" the villages of several tribes within 

57 Usually spelled raszia — a destructive raid. 
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striking distance of Blidah, which had, however, hitherto been over- 
looked — a punishment brought on themselves for past offences. 
Arrived at Bouffarick that day. The next day, the colonel, 
myself, several officers, and escorts, proceeded to and arrived in 
Algiers. 
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A DASHING DRAGOON 

THE MURAT OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 

THERE is a name among the military heroes of America not 
so often spoken as it should be; but which, when spoken, never 
fails to strike upon the ear with an interest almost romantic. 
In it the soldier recognizes the ring of the true metal; and its 
mention calls up the image of as fine a dragoon oflScer as ever 
drew sabre or set foot in a stirrup. 

This oflScer was Philip Kearny. 

Wasll How sad an old comrade feels in penning the past tense! 
Would I could say isl 

Alas! it cannot be. His life-blood, of which he was so daringly 
regardless, has fertilized the sod of Chantilly; his ashes rest in the 
tomb of his ancestors; and his heroic soul has passed to a more 
peaceful world. But for that fatal shot that made him a corpse in 
the saddle, his name would now have been louder upon the lips of 
his countrymen. For the man who cried "Cowardice or treason!'* 
when Malvern Hill was so barely abandoned to the foe, would have 
led to victory had he lived; and this man was General Philip 
Kearny. 

To say this is no disparagement to the successful leaders who 
survived him. I don't think there is one among them will deny that 
had Phil Kearny not met premature death, he would have achieved 
rank second to none, as second to none has he won reputation. 
And it is a reputation that will, year after year, and day after day 
grow brighter; as under the calm retrospect of peace, his deeds of 
warlike daring — of high chivalric heroism — become better known. 

It is not my purpose to write the biography of General Philip 

— (From "Onward" January* 1869, vol. I, p. 25.) 
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Keamy. There are other pens better fitted for the task; and some 
of them will no doubt perform this national duty. It should be a 
labor of love for any patriot to write the story of such a life; and 
here is no patriot who should not read it. I am incapable; for 
while Keamy was engaged in that grand struggle, that gave the 
latest proof, alike of his gallantry as devotion to his country's cause, 
I was far away in a distant quarter of the globe. 

In the lesser strife, that by something more than a decade pre- 
ceded it — ^the second conquest of Mexico, — ^I was by his side, and 
saw him do a deed that fixed him in my mind forever after as a 
'"dashing dragoon.'* 

It is of this deed, too little known, I desire to make record; so 
that it may assist the future biographer of the gallant Keamy, as 
also the historian of that spirited Mexican expedition — still but feeb- 
ly chronicled. Partly for these reasons, and partly that the eye-wit- 
nesses of those far-distant events — ^in their day thought stirring, 
and still picturesque — are gradually growing less in number.^ 

Alas, that from among us Phil Keamy is missing! But his 
memory is with us; and now for a chapter that will not only recall 
him to the thoughts of his old comrades, but his coimtrymen, in all 
the dash, the daring, the unparalleled picturesqueness of his 
character. 

It was the battlefield, known in history as Churuhusco; so 
called from a stream of the name, with a village upon its banks — 
a cluster of huts and churches, with a grand convent rising massively 
in their midst. It is on the famed National Road, leading south 
towards Acapulco from the City of Mexico, and about five miles 
from the suburb of the latter city — ^the garita of San Antonio de 
Abad. 

The crossing of the stream was defended by a battery on the 

1 The singular manner of Phil. Kearny's death is not generally known; but to describe 
it is a task too painful for a friend. 
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tite du pont, by flanking works along the banks on both sides and 
by a strong body of troops that occupied the convent of Churubusco, 
for the time transformed into a fortress. 

It cost the American army a deadly struggle to take these works ; 
all the deadlier that they were defended by two hundred brave 
Irishmen, who, as is too often the case, were fighting on the wrong 
side. They were deserters, and fought in despair-^with the 
prospect of a halter if taken.' The tete du pent, although desperately 
defended, was at length carried; the sooner that a brigade of gallant 
volunteers, sent round by the left flank, pressed the enemy at the 
Hacienda Los Portales. But for this, it is a question whether 
Churubusco would have been carried so soon. 

This brigade, sent as above-mentioned to the left, on its own 
side, had enough work to do. It consisted of the New York and 
South Carolina regiments. 

As we stood side by side that day, our flags swayed by the same 
breeze, our muzzles pointed in the same direction, who could have 
thought that those standards should ever be seen in opposing ranks, 
or those bayonets ever clash in the conflict of internecine strife? 
Surely not one of us. 

No! we had enough to think of without that, as our men fell, 
side by side, or one upon the other, mingling their life-blood to- 
gether — ^the best of the North, as of the South. 

And both flowed equally as freely! In those days men used to 
talk of Waterloo and its terrible carnage. Man for man, there was 
more blood spilled at Churubusco. The writer of this sketch was 
in command of sixty volunteer soldiers. When the action was over, 
he counted thirty-two of them lying on the grass, nearly a dozen of 
them dead ! After this it was not necessary to say they were brave. 
And it needed all their courage to carry the defences of Los Portales. 

£ They were taken, and fifty of them hanged in erne morning— the mnyning qq which 
Chapoltepec was stormed. Twenty-eight were hanged at one place. Simultaneously, and 
by tap of drum, were they launched into eternity. It was a terrible retribution, but could not 
well be avoided. On that day the fate of the American army bung suspended as on a thread: 
and the example was one of stem necessity. 
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There was a time when they wavered. What troops would not have 
done so under a shower of leaden hail that, in addition to half their 
numbers, laid low neariy every field-officer in the brigade? It 
would have been no cowardice had they at that time retreated. 

But they did not. A young officer, belonging to the New York 
regiment,' sprang forth, and called upon them to follow him to the 
charge. The Irish drummer. Murphy, dashed out after; gave a 
soul-stirring tap to his drum, and, as if keeping time to its quick roll- 
ing. Empires and Palmettos rushed forward at bayonet charge. 

The coming of thecold steelwas a warning to the Mexican troops. 
A squadron of their cavalry, threatening a charge on our left, wheel- 
ed their horses quick about, and went off on a hand gallop for the 
city; while the foot defenders of Los Portales and the causeway of 
the Acapulco road flung down their discharged escopettes, and scat- 
tered off through swamp and chaparral. Still led by the New York 
officer, the renmantsof the half -slaughtered brigade plunged breast- 
deep into the slimy zanca^ clambered up the causeway, and continu- 
ed the pursuit along the level road 

Exhausted by the long-continued struggle, saturated with water 
from sole to waist, laden with sink-mud, they made but slow 
progress. 

But at that moment there appeared, coming along the cause- 
way, a troop going quicker, that promised to take the pursuit off 
their hands. It was a troop (a squadron) of horsemen, with horses 
of all light iron gray color. ^ 

Emerging from the smoke-cloud of Churubusco, they looked 
like a band of angels with Gabriel at their head! It was Kearny 
with his squadron of cavalry. Before the fatigued foot had time 
to congratulate themselves on the relief , the dragoons came sweeping 
past. They were going at full gallop in half sections of twos, the 
men with sloped sabres, the horses with snorting nostrils, each 

8 Mayne Reid, the writer himidl. 

4 Kearny took peat pride in hia dragoons, and had their horses in uniform — a beautif al 
dapple grav. This had been effected, at considerable expense to himself, by exchanging the 
regulation horse for a handsomer and better. 
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buried in the spread tail of that preceding him; the hoofs of all strik- 
ing simiiltaiieously on the firm crown of the causeway, as if they 
were galloping to set music! 

At their head rode a man of slight stature, with light-colored 
hair, and a complexion to correspond, A long tawny moustache 
became the classical type of face, and somewhat aquiline nose that 
surmounted it. They were features belonging to a natural-born 
commander, and looked in their place at the head of a charging 
troop. They were the features of Phil Kearny. 

The young New York oflScer, recognizing them as those of 
his gallant friend, cried out to his tired comrades: "Now^ boys; 
three cheers for Phil Kearny! You've still breath enough for that?'* 
The shout that responded showed he had not mistaken their 
strength. Most of them were New Yorkers, and knew that Kearny 
was of their kind. 

The dragoons had scarce passed w^hen an aide-de-camp rode 
up, bearing a message from the Commander-in-Chief. It was an 
order to stay the pursuitf It was given to a lieutenant-colonel, the 
only field officer upon the ground. The order came upon the men 
like a bomb-shell, projected from the rear. Stop the pursuit! 
What did it mean? They had put the enemy to flight; and they 
knew he would not again make stand to oppose them that side the 
city — ^nor even in the city; for the scare upon his scattered troops 
would be sure to carry them clear through it, especially when chased 
by Kearny, Stop the pursuit! What could it mean? The lieu- 
tenant-colonel could not tell. He could only beg of them to obey. 
They laughed at him, for he had not led them; and only looked to 
the lieutenant who had. The latter listened to the order from the 
aide-de-camp, for it was at length directed to him, as the only one 
who had the power to enforce obedience to it. '* *Tis a fatal mis- 
take, said he/* "and General Scott wnll find it out in time. We 
have the city in our power; and it will cost more blood to get it so 
again." "The orders are for you to halt!" shouted the aide-de- 
camp, whoj accompanied by a cavalry bugler, galloped on after the 
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dragoons. "Halt!" cried the New York lieutenant, flinging him- 
self in front of the pursuers, and raising his sword with an air of 
determination. It was a conmiand that came only from a sense of 
military duty, and the word faltered upon his lips, as he pronounced 
it. "Halt did yez say, liftinant?" "Halt!" repeated the officer, 
in a firmer tone. "If you say halt, begorra, we'll do it; but not for 
any other officer in the American army!" With the sword held at 
point, the lieutenant stood determinedly pointing them; and the 
men came reluctantly to a stand. They had scarce done so, when 
a spectacle commenced passing before their eyes that made every 
man of them sad — almost mad. Back along the road came riding 
the squadron (troop) of Kearny, not as they had passed before, at 
full gallop, in the flush of a vigorous charge; but slow and dejected 
as if returning from a reverse. And in the rear rode their leader, 
his left arm no longer grasping the reins, but hanging by his side, 
like the sling jacket of a hussar ! 

The tale was soon told. Some half-mile beyond the spot where 
the aide-de-camp halted us, the enemy had cut the Acapulco road 
and thrown a parapet across it, with the usual fosse outside. Here 
a few of their bravest men had determined on making a last stand. 
But Kearny, braver than they, riding at wild gallop, had leaped his 
horse into the work — ^with one spring, clearing both ditch and para- 
pet! His faithful sergeant had followed him; both, as soon as 
they alighted, plying their sabres upon the enemy inside! At that 
moment sounded the recall bugle of the orderly accompanying 
Scott's aide-de-camp; and the American dragoons, trained to the 
signal, pulled short up outside. 

It was a terrible predicament! Alone within the entrenchment 
surrounded by a score of assailants, Kearny and his sergeant had no 
other alternative but retreat; and, wheeling right about, both head- 
ed their horses to releap the ditch. Their gallant grays carried 
them across — ^the sergeant safe; but the best cavalry officer in the 
American army received a (canister) shot in his left arm that caused 
him instantaneously to let go his bridle rein. It pained me to see 
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it hanging loose, as he and his squadron filed past, going back along 
the Aeapulco road. But the cheer that saluted his return was far 
more sympathetic and not less enthusiastic than that sent after him 
in his impetuous charge. In the battle of Churubusco, as on other 
Mexican fields, the writer of this sketch commanded a corps of men 
— ^who were a strange conglomeration of veterans and vieux sabreurs. 
They had seen service on almost every European field, as also in 
Asia and Africa. They had been organized in New York City, 
under the eegis of an old Napoleonic oflBcer — ^the Count de Bongars. 
By the incidence of campaign life they came under my command 
shortly after the battle of Cerro Gordo, and so continued till peace 
was sealed by the tr^ty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Among them were 
many cavalrymen, who had been trained in the first schools, and 
taken part in celebrated charges. One and all confessed to me they 
had never witnessed a charge so perfect, so compact, so dashing^ as 
that led by Phil Kearny along the causeway of San Antonio de Abad. 
To convince me of this, I did not need their testimony: for I too 
had seen something of cavalry service — enough to know that, if 
there be any dispute as to who is the Murat of the American army, 
it must be between two men of similar Christian names — ^two Philips : 
in short, between Kearny and Sheridan. 

Mayne Reid. 
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THE 
PREFACE 

Friendly Reader ^ 

About three score of the following lines were written near three 
years ago, and lay by in private, the Author having no Apprehension 
then of ever publishing them in this Manner. But some fresh Consider- 
ations having awakened in his Mind a few weeks past, relating to the 
present State of Affairs in this Province; occasioned the Addition of the 
latter Part, with a Willingness to expose the whole to publick View. 

And as he neither prof esseth to be a poet, nor desires Applause from 
any, he is the less anxious about the Remarks which the Curious may 
make upon this Performance; Yet if it (as A little Looking-Glass) may 
serve to give any such Persons a Glimpse of their own Faces; and there- 
by in anywise tend to raise in them a Curiosity for examining more 
strictly into their Conduct and present Manner of Life; he hopes that 
then, neither he may have Cause to repent Writing, nor they having 
read the following Lines: But from the Prospect of great Stupidity 
which seems to reign in this Province, and Parts adjacent, the Author 
dares not flatter himself with Hopes of much Success from such an Un- 
dertaking; and will therefore be the less liable to Disappointment, if 
his Labour herein should meet with none. 

The Disposition which much prevails, in a Fondness for Novelties, 
he apprehends may procure him many Readers; and the more (perhaps) 
among the Youth, because the following Lines are in Verse: A Desire 
of taking the Attention of some of them (at least) a few Minutes from 
Folly, and if possible to stamp some solid Ideas on their Minds, of the 
Situation of their Sinking Country, and the Danger it is in of total Ruin, 
if they of the rising Generation do not in a more general Manner exert 
themselves in an humble Application to Virtue, and the Fear of God; 
that they may be thereby instrumental in restoring Wisdom and Stabili- 

69 
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ty in this (once delightful, but now melancholy) Province: A Desire of 
this Kind and some Hope that many of the Youth in each religious So- 
ciety may be yet prevailed with, to consider their Ways, and be Wise, 
were the Reasons which swayed with the Author for exposing his 
Thoughts at this Time, especially after the Manner of Poetry; who 
now submits them to the Consideration of every Christian Reader and 
subscribes himself 

A Wellwisher to all Men 

G. C. 
Sixth Mo. 20. 
1764. 



A LITTLE LOOKING-GLASS, &c. 

1 
Who would have thought once, that so little space 

As three score Years of Time, could e'er have shown 
So strange an Alteration in the Face 

Of Things in Pennsylvania? once so known, 

2 
Acknowledge and confessed every where. 

By all acquainted with it, and its State 
To be a Province flourishing and fair 

A Province bless'd with Favours rich, and great; 

3 
A Place whereon the Smiles of Providence 

Did eminently heretofore appear; 
A Peaceful Succour, and a sure Defence; 
A Pleasant Eden was apparent here: 

The Garden truly of the Western World! 

4 

Here in refreshing, soft, and pleasant Showers 

Did the Celestial Rain in plenty fall; 
Here our Ancestors Passed delightful Hours, 

The Lord their Teacher, and his Strength their wall: 

5 
Here streaming Peace, Concord and Harmony 

Prevailing, Graced their Cheerful Conversation 
But oh! in these Days, what Degen'racy! 

In those Respects how vast an Alteration! 

71 
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6 

Now the rich, fair (once pleasant, peaceful) City, 
Which adds such Beauty to the Western Banks 

Of DelVare's streams, is swelled with Iniquity; 

With Pride, and Luxury; there Pernicious Pranks 

7 
Are too much wink'd at, with a great Variety 

Of monstrous Evils, which to name, is painful. 
As Whoredoms; Swearing, and profane Impiety, 

And many more, the Seeds whereof are baneful 

8 
As well to th' Actors, as the Commonwealth, 

And will (*tis f ear*d) draw down a general scourge 
From God, who hath afforded Peace and Health, 

With plenteous Blessings; who will surely Purge 


With Judgments us, as he did Israel^ 

When they departed from his sacred Laws, 
When waxing fat, they ceas*d from doing well, 

Whose evil Deeds, did often Troubles cause. 

10 

Yet O! my Muse, let not thy trembling Pen 
Upon the City place the only Blame, 

For in the Country, ev'ry Rank of Men 

May take a Part, yea, under ev'ry Name. 

11 
Professing Christ's religion; let us touch 

In softest Manner, the unpleasant String, 
And say but little, where we might say much. 

In loving Accents written, let us bring, 
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12 
An honest Caution, both to great and small, 

To Rich and Poor, in Town and Country both, 
To Churchmen, Quakers, Presbyterians, all 

Of each Degree, of every Rank, and Cloth. 

18 
In Church, and state; and (friendly) let us say 

That solemn Warnings from the Almighty, have 
Of different Kinds, been utter*d in his Way 

Which we have heard, in Accents awful, grave, 

14 
And deeply striking to awak'ned souls. 

To warn us to repent in humble Manner 
And turn to him sincerely who controuls 

At all Times, all Things; whose Eternal Banner 

15 
O'er all that fear him still, is matchless Love, 

Who is unwilling to extend the Rod, 
Unless no other (milder) Means will move 

The people to remember. He is God: 

16 
Omniscient, Onmipotent, Just and Wise; 

Who hath (to teach us) suffer'd some of late 
To feel th' Effects of Savage Cruelties, 

And what if Wars more deeply penetrate? 

17 
If Heav'n permits them, shall we. Oh shall we 

Continue stupid, to withstand and slight 
The shaking Rod till it inflicted be! 

To strike our Country, nearer, in our Sight 
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18 
Some Thieat'iiiiigB alio <rf mnoUier Kmd 

The Country taw, when an unoommon Worm 
Dettroy'd the ripening Grain, and left Bdiind 

In Harveit^, Tracts <rf Famine's awful Form: 
But ah! how Blind! how Deaf and Stupid we! 

But few consider, many do not see. 

19 
Yea, have not Traces <rf the Pestilence,' 

Within the Sumptuous Chambers of the City 
Appear*d? (inviting all to reverence 

The awful Hand of God, that he might pity;) 

20 
To check the swelling streams of Pride and Vanity; 

I>ictating Lessons of another Kind, 
Of Self-denial, humble Christianity, 

Of Meekness, Fear, and lowliness of Mind. 

21 

The Rod withdrawn, the former Course is taken 
And like the Dog returning to his Vomit, 

So Men to Ways which ought to be forsaken; 
Religion less than Fables of Mahomet^ 
Esteem'd by many! thus it seems to be 
Alas! how blind, how deaf, and stupid we 
We don't consider, and we will not see 

22 
Again th' Almighty stretcfa'd out his Hand 

Another awful Trumpet did alarm 
An Earthquake trembled loudly in the Land 

But Mercy still put by the stroke of Harm. 



♦1763 

1 Id the 9th Mo., 1768, etc 
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23 
The City felt it most; the Country some 

The People 'frighted; some employ their Skill 
To shew the Natural Cause, how earthquakes come, 

(Avoid Presumption, prattle what you will.) 

S4 
A Topick (true) did from this shock arise 

To yield a few Days' sober Conversation 
For Poor and Rich, the Simple and the Wise 

The Country's spar'd, but still no Alteration, 

25 
The People's Conduct rather waxing worse 

Luxurious Tables, Pomp and Pride appear. 
With Vice and Vanity; (each Country's Curse 

Expelling Virtue, and true Godly Fear: 
And thus how blind, how deaf and stupid we! 

How few consider. Numbers do not see. 

26 
May not a Warning from Jamaicans Fate, 

Alarm us, with the fearful sudden Fall 
Of other Places of a later date! 

Peruvian Limay Lisbon^ Portugal. 

27 
May all consider, ah! what solid Ground 

Have we to hope for Safety more than they! 
'Tis not in Vice Salvation can be found. 

Nor Dangers 'scape'd in any other Way. 

28 
Than humble Virtue; Famine, Plague and War, 

Earthquakes, and every other Dispensation 
Are subject to Heav'n's Wink, and reach as far 

As God sees meet to give them Toleration. 
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SI 
And first, witlmil Dtstinctioiu Te Uiat stand 

Br God*s PennisaoB, in the Place of Po^ 
To deal oat equal Justice in the Land 

As well in high Trust, as in Statiotts lo^ 
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35 
To Evil doers,* Punishment and Terror; 

But for Well-doing, Praise, and due Protection; 
Impartial Judgment, still unmix'd with Error, 

As actuated by Divine Direction: 

36 
For Wisdom's Fountain still is open wide. 

To all that seek it with a single Eye, 
And all such Seekers, Heaven's on their side, 

And will with Holy Wisdom dignify; 

87 

Wherein, as Princes under God, they'd sway 

The ruling Scepter with an equal Hand; 
And in their Stations, each might help to stay 

The poisoning streams of Discord from the Land. 

38 
Such in their Country, are as Pillars stable. 

As upright Stakes, still steady, firm, and sure; 
And they in trying Seasons, would be able 

In Christian Meekness, Perils to endure. 

39 
While those that rule with temporizing Views, 

In carnal Wisdom, (running all astray) 
Unhealthy Judgment, tending to confuse 

Themselves, and others, in a sifting Day; 

40 
May have to wail in Grief and Misery, 

When gloomy Horror darkens all around. 
Then they (perhaps) too late, may have to see 

Their Wisdom Folly, and their Ways unsound; 



2 1 Peter ii. 14. 
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41 
That in the dark, they (tometiiDes) have withstood 

The Ways ci Right, and taken op the wrong; 
Had dark Conceptions ci their Country's Good, 

Yet in their own Imaginations strong; 

48 
Have wink'd at Guilt, (inverting Heaven's Laws) 

Connived at some who ou^t to feel the Bod, 
Distressing others, when perhaps thdr Cause 

Had Approbation in the sight ci God. 

43 
His way to earthly* Wisdom, oft appears 

Strange* and Despis'd; but comprehended never. 
Scripture relates* 'twas so in former Years, 
It is so now/ and will be so for ever. 

44 

And therefore, none can ever Safety find 

In Judgment, Censure, Counsel or Conclusion, 

But such, who in Humility of Mind, 

Seek that which never leads Men to Confusion. 

45 

That precious Gift of Wisdom' from above. 

Which by the Lord is liberally given 
To all that ask aright; a Gift of Love, 

Dictating Peace on Earth, which leads to Peace m Heaven : 



8 Prorerb* L fO: to the end of the Chapter 

4 iMuthT. tS-t4 

5 Cor. L f7-t8 and Chap. iL U 

6 Iiaiah It. 9 

7 Jamet i. 5 
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46 
Glory to Gody Good-wiU to every Man 

The Joyful tidings which the Shepherds heard;* 
On hearing which, with eager Haste they ran 

To see the Prince of Peace, who then appeared; 

47 
And seeing him, their grateful Homage paid. 

Although his simple, mean Appearance then. 
His humble Posture (in a manger laid) 

Was scorned and slighted by their learned Men. 

48 
His glorious Kingdom^ must exalted be 

In ev'ry Country, and through ev'ry Clime, 
O'er all Opposers, spread from Sea to Sea, 

Increase and flourish to the End of Time. 

49 
It was to be so in the latter Days:^® 

A peaceful Reign! admitting not of Jars; 
Above all Standards, let his Standard raise. 

To finish Strife, and put an end to Wars. 

50 
What humble Dread and Fear, what Caution then. 

Should ev'ry Christian Mind inherit? 
What Prudence" should direct all ruling Men? 

That None in ruling grieve the Holy Spirit," 



8 Luke ii. 14 

9 Zee. is. 9-10 

10 Isaiah ii. 2-4 

11 Acts v. 89 

18 Micah iv. 1-4 
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51 
By seeking other Counsel, and despise 

The gentle Whispers of this surest guide. 
Whom to observe alone, makes truly wise 

And Truth this is which cannot be deny'd. 

52 
Ye Men of Parts and Learning next : where are 

Your Talents hidden in this Day of Ease? 
Have you improved them with a Godly Care? 

Or have not many studied self to please? 

5S 
And wrapped them in a specious Napkin up? 

Our Gracious Benefactor will reward 
Such slothful^* Servants with a bitter Cup, 

Who his awak'ning precepts disregard: 

54 
The painful sentence of, / know you notf 

Depart ye workers of Iniquity^ 
In %Mer Darkness y hound both Hand andFoot^ 

Remote from Glory must your Portion be. 

55 
What our Pretensions to Religion are. 

What specious Shows we make, it matters not. 
Unless Improvement is our fervent Care; 

A Slothful Ease brings forth a Painful Lot. 

56 
Some sit at Ease in Sion, and not fear 

The Wo pronounced;" or how their Way accords 
With Heaven's Will; Some rather speak than hear. 

But Conduct preaches louder than all Words. 



18 Matt. nr. 80. Luke ziz. SO 
14 Amot yi. 1 
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57 
No flatt'ring Hopes of Mercy from the Merit 

Of Holy Jesus, will Men ought avail, 
While they despise the Dictates of his Spirit, 

And treat its Precepts as an idle Tale, 

58 
Which point" to Self-denial and the Cross, 

The first great Lesson for each Christian, 
Man's Wisdom^^ then becometh all like Dross; 

The Ways of God confound the Ways of Man! 

59 
And here (methinks) might be an useful Note, 

To you, who from the strength of Learning can 
Assume to preach, and as it were by rote 

The sacred Myst'ries of the Gospel scan: 

60 
Who scarce believe in, therefore do not seek 

The Spirit^s Aid, Divine Truths to unfold. 
To teach Men how to pray," and what to speak; 

The Holy Unction," which makes truly bold, 

61 
In Innocency, and the Gospel Cause; 

The blessed Intercessor" for the Saints, 
Presenting Prayers, opening God's Laws^® 

Ease in Afflictions, Pity in Complaints: 



15 Luke iz. 23. 

16 Cor. i. 19 and zz. 27-28 

17 Rom. viii. 26 

18 John ii. 20 

19 Rom. viii. 27 

20 1 Cor. ii. 10 to end 
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02 
The lasting Comforter^ whidk Christ did Ptomiae 

The Church, at his departure to attend; 
Eternal Privilege! not taken from us. 

Nor ever wiU be, till the World doth End. 

63 
Thou^ ye may dream of Revelation ceas'd 

And that sufficient Counsel is contained 
In Scripture, yet some Christians are released 

From that mistaken Notion entertained. 

64 
And some of these with Pity often find 

Their Souls Attended for their fellow Men, 
And fellow Christians, that still stay behind. 

And not the Gospel Fulness reap as Bretheren. 

65 
Now ponder deeply whether ye have trod 

The humble Foot-steps of Christ's Ministers, 
As meek Examples in the Cause of God 

Who Wisdom gives, and richly Grace confers: 

66 
A deep Enquiry cannot hurt (however) 

The most advanced, and the very best; 
The wisest watchful Christian can never 

Too cautious be, and fearful of false Rest. 

67 
Nor can it hurt the best to bear in mind 

That Heaven's Controversy still attends 
All such as run unsent,^^ and unrefin'd 

For filthy Lucre, or for selfish Ends. 



81 John ziy. 16-17. Matt, zzviii. 80 

82 Jer. ny. U, 15, 8S 81, 82 and zzyii. 15. Isaiah lyi. 11 
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68 
And if the Trumpet should be louder blown, 

And Heaven's Wrath be pour'd on the Land 
(When BabeVs Towers, each must tumble down, 

With ev'ry Structure built upon the sand) 

69 
Then, Oh the Situation full of Terror 

Which must be theirs, of whom th' Almighty faith. 
My People's Teachers, lead them into Error,*' 

Have set up Forms, instead of living Faith: 

70 
Have eat the Fat,*^ and cloth'd them with the Wool, 

The Flocks have wander'd under their Direction, 
Instead of Feeding where my Pasture's full 

Of Life and Greenness, safety and Perfection: 

71 
Then no Pretence or College Mission can 

(However specious) from the Sentence screen 
Of Heaven's Judge; who deals to ev'ry Man 

An equal Portion, as his Works have been. 

72 
Ye Men of Pleasure, now arise and hear 

A gentle Caution from a friendly Pen; 
My Country Muse would whisper in your Ear, 

Some Notes, important to her Country-men; 

73 
Which correspond with what the Holy Spirit 

Spake formerly respecting Carnal Pleasure**^ 
Who still pursues it, never can inherit 

Bliss in that Kingdom, where is endless Treasure: 



28 Isaiah iiil. 2-U. filicah iii. 5-7 

84 Esek. zzziy 

85 Jamei v. 5. U Peter ii. 18-lS 
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74 
For wo to them that laughy'^^ especially 

When Mourning for the Times, God doth require; 
When Sack-cloth Garments, should our Cloathing be 

Ashes and Dust, instead of rich Attire: 

75 
Laughter is Madness,'^ and the End of Mirth 

Is Heaviness, and Danger to the soul 
The dreadful Judge, the King of Heaven and Earth, 

(Who at all seasons, all Things doth controul). 

76 
When he shall render each a just Reward, 

Who sows to Pleasure, must a fatal Crop 
Expect to reap^^ at last; O then regard 

Your Time, and let no precious Minutes drop, 

77 
Your sinking Country, and your Souls to save. 

The one from Ruin, toothers from the Pit, 
We cannot find repentance in the Grave, 

And Topsail Vessels founder oft, and split. 

78 
Ye careless Females** also, lend an Ear, 

Do ye consider how you pass your Time 
Heav'n's Voice Alarms, and dare you not to fear? 

Must Mirth and Pleasure swallow up your Prime? 

79 
Yet know, that Mercy will not ever last. 

Judgment must come; and Wo to them that waste 
Their precious Time ; another Trumpet's blast 

Must yet be sounded, and perhaps in haste: 



26 Luke vi. 25 

27 Eccl. ii. 2 and vii. 4, 6. Proverbs ziv. 12-18 

28 Gal. vi. 7-8 

20 Isaiah zxxii. 9, 11 and is. 16-17 
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80 
Put off your silken robes» and rich Attire 

Your gawdy raiment^ Pride and Luxury, 
(jSin-pleasing Pleasures, making Fools admire; 

Forerunners, certain, of Calamity:) 

81 

And let your wonted Mirth to Mourning turn 

Your Nights of Pleasure, into Nights of Grief, 
And for your misspent Minutes deeply mourn: 
The Day of Vengeance cometh as a Thief: 

82 
When you (in vain) may to the Mountains call. 

To give some shelters from th' Almighty's Wrath; 
But Rocks nor Mountains cannot hide at all 

The Foolish, who despise the Narrow Path. 

83 
That Path of Safety, to the Place of Rest, 

A Path of Crosses to the Carnal Will, 
The Way to Life and Peace; of all Ways best, 

For in the broad Way, Satan travels still: 

84 
He feeds deluded Souls with Thoughts of Pleasure, 

But all such Pleasure leaves a certain Sting; 
He cheats their Minds with Golden Hopes of Treasure. 

But all such Treasure can no Comfort bring. 

85 
So trust not in it, *tis the Stranger's Voice; 

Forsake it, and begin to wear the Cross, 
Which will for you, be much the noblest Choice, 

Exceeding far the World's uncertain Dross. 
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86 
That when your Maker, Pale-fac'd Death may send* 

To cut the slender Thread, your life to End; 
Or Days of Perik sore, and deep Distress, 

In Tribulation, Comfort may attend. 
And you have Peace, th' Eflfects'® of Righteousness, 

So wisheth One, who is your hearty Friend. 

87 
Stop here, my Muse, and cease, my feeble Quill, 

Thy Words (in trembling Lines) to multiply; 
Much heretofore's been said, and done, but still 

Success is baffled, through Stupidity; 

88 
Others have laboured much, and yet, alas! 

Success to them the Careless did deny; 
What will avail our LITTLE LOOKING-GLASS? 

Success can we hope, any more than they? 

89 
Whilst Fellow Members, who prc^ess the Light 

Neglect the Cross, at MAMMON'S Altar bow; 
And Numbers of them, ('Tis a painful Sight!) 

Conduct as if they did not matter how! 

90 
Partake of Blessings (given them for Trial) 

Can eat, and drink, and then rise up to Play, 
Can dress like others, laugh at Self-denial, 
And from their Principles run far astray. 

91 
In many Points forget the Hand that led 

Their Worthy Parents, thro' Affliction sore; 
Who brought them hither, nourished them, and fed, 

When separated from their Native Shore: 
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92 
Though Line on line, repeated have been given, 

And Message after Message, long been sent; 
Ambassadors commissioned from Heaven, 

With awful Tidings thro* the Province went; 

9S 
As girt in Sackcloth, Ashes on their Heads, 

Have cry'd "Repent, let all forsake their Crimes, 
"Awake, ye Sluggards, from your easy Beds; 

"Your Manners change, or God will change the Times/' 

94 
This most have heard repeated in their Ears, 

From Time to Time; and little Alteration, 
And hence it is, that some increasing Fears 

Attend a Remnant, lest the Situation 

95 
Of this UNHAPPY PROVINCE now be such 

As calls awak'ned Vengeance down upon us; 
But little said, is better than too much ; 

We'll therefore End, with LORD! HAVE MERCY ON US- 



The following Lines were written after the foregoing was finished. 

AN 

APPENDIX 

By Way of SUPPLICATION to Almighty GOD. 

1 
Almighty Father! in thy Mercy bend 

The Stupid Minds of People in this Land; 
Awake our Senses, Make our Souls attend, 

And dread the awful Turning of thy Hand. 

S 
Rouse up the Careless, lay the Lofty low. 

Let Trembling seize the Wicked and Profane; 
Yea, Break the Worldings Rest, and make him know 

That in true Godliness alone is gain; 

S 
And teach the Merchant, him whose prying Eyes 

Would search all Corners of the Earth and Sea, 
To heap together Riches, whence arise 

Abundant dangers to Posterity. 

4 
Teach him to know that Life and Breath is given, 

With Health of Body, Faculties of Mind, 
To honour Thee, thou Glorious King in Heaven! 

Lest" MAMMON'S Dust, the Love of Money blind: 
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5 

Tell him in secret, by thine awful Voice, 

A Crop of sour Grapes, and bitter Fruit, 
A Crop oflFensive, and a fatal Choice 

That is, which springs from this accursed^^ Root. 

6 
THE LOVE OF MONEY; baneful to the Youth! 

Makes old Men stupid; yea doth set on Fire, 
Both Male and Female, who reject thy Truth 

A dang'rous Choice, which none but Fools admire. 

7 
Lord! let all see, the many subtile Snares, 

Which by the Prince of Darkness deep are laid, 
To catch the Feet of him that perseveres 

In MAMMON'S TRAFFICK, bent to thisWorld's Trade; 

8 
Whose busy Mind, still cumber'd in the World, 

Neglects the Noble End of his Creation; 
For Numbers thus, are into Ruin hurl'd 

When Perils come, are not in Preparation: 

9 

Who, either drunken with voluptuous Pleasure, 
Reel in the broad Way; miss the narrow Path; 

Or caught with gilded Baits of MAMMON'S Treasure, 
Run on, forgetful of eternal Wrath; 

10 
Who all despising (as a Thing too mean 

For the Attention of their foolish Eyes) 
Thy precious Pearl of Truth, which would have been 
The Way to make them happy, great and wise: 
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11 
Wise in that Wisdom, which seems utter Folly 

To MAMMON'S captivated Fools, who run 
This Woful Race; which ends in Melancholy, 

Fear and the Pit, for evermore undone. 

12 
Lord! for the sake of many precious Youth, 

Who thro' Examples of the present Age, 
Run straying off; from they substantial Thith; 

For their Sakes, let Omnipotence assuage 

IS 
The swelling Currents which do sweep away 

So many headlong, in the Muddy Stream 
Of MAMMON'S Service; Condescend to sUy 

Its raging Floods; Yea, let thy Glorious Name 

14 
Be yet exalted, so that many Sons 

May at thy sacred Altar come and bend. 
And number them amongst thy choicest Ones, 

Whom on important Errands thou mayst send. 

15 
Invite the Poor, and them that have no'* Money, 

Who toil for Husks, and pay for mouldy Bread; 
Give them to freely taste thy Milk and Honey; 

To hear thy Voice, and from thine Hand be fed: 

16 
To know the Shepherd's Fold, and shun the Dangers 

Of barren Desarts, where the Wolf doth prowl. 
Distinguish thy Voice, from the Voice of Strangers, 
And grant Refreshment to each weary Soul. 
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17 

In PHILADELPHIA, Lord! let many come 
Of diflf*rent Sects, to see thy Glorious Light; 

Shew them that Satan's Tasks are burthensome, 

From worldly Mists, and Vapours, cleanse their Sight. 

18 
Thus BAAL'S Altars may begin to fall, 

His Groves be level'd, and all People see 
'Twas in thy Judgment, thou remov'd the Wall 

Of former Peace, and brought Calamity. 

19 
As Peace and Plenty did not make Impressions 

Of Gratitude to thee, our GRACIOUS GOD! 
Thou has begun to punish our Transgressions, 

And for that End, hast lifted up thy Rod. 

20 
Thy Staflf in Bounteous Mercy heretofore 

Upheld our humble Predecessors, when 
They cross'd the Seas, to seek the Western Shore, 

And from a Province under WORTHY Penn: 

21 
The Soil invited, and the Natives smil'd 

With welcome Presents in their willing Hands; 
They brought Provisions while our Parents toil'd 
To clear and cultivate their fertile Land 

22 
Thy Presence cheer'd them, and thine Hand did bless 

With Fruits their Labour, in a bounteous Manner, 
Thou gave almost unparallel'd Success ; 

By Day their Comfort, and by Night their Banner. 
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2S 
Give us their OflFspring, Hearts to understand. 

And ruminate on this extensive Theme, 
That (now Confusion covers all the Land) 

None may be flatter'd with an idle Dream, 

24 
Of Safety short of true Religion, when 

If thou withdraw'* Protection, *tis in Vain 
For Martial Soldiers, Bands of armed Men, 

To guard a Land, where Vice and Folly reign: 

25 
But if our Doings'* pleasing were to thee. 

Throughout our Borders then would Tumults cease. 
Concord would flourish, and Tranquillity, 

Yea bitter Enemies would be at Peace. 

26 
By thy Directions then, one Stripling might. 

Without a Carnal Weapon, singly'* chase 
A Thousand; two, ten Thousand put to flight 

Such are thy Wonders, O THOU PRINCE OF PEACE. 

27 
And if Repentance deep, and speedy Care 

Were now the People's, in a general Way, 
Then might thine EYE still pity us, and spare 

Thy Rod of Vengeance, as from" NINIVEH; 

28 
That this fair Province which thou once didst bless 

(As goodly EDEN) might not wholly be 
Left, and again become a Wilderness 
A Heap of Ruins for Iniquity. 
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29 

And, O ETERNAL GOD, OMNIPOTENT! 

Vouchsafe in Mercy, if it be thy Will, 
That we, by deep Returning may prevent 

Thy sudden Stroke, and know thy Kindness still. 

SO 
Make all Men quake, and tremble at thy Word, 

Yea, all Professors bring their Deeds on Trial, 
All Christian People join with one Accord 

In sackcloth Garments, and in Self-denial. 

31 
Exalt the splendor of thine HOLY NAME, 

And spread the Beams of thine illustrious Light, 
That Men may see their Nakedness and Shame, 

And bless the Hand which thus restoreth Sight! 

82 
May yet return, and build upon that Rock, 

Whence Glorious Light, and Wisdom issue still. 
Where PEACE remains, and TERROR cannot shock, 

Where quiet Resignation to thy Will, 

S3 
Thy People witness in each Dispensation, 

Where Praise ascends, as thou their Cups doth fill, 
To Thee THOU MIGHTY ROCK OF ALL SALVATION! 

THOU LASTING FOUNTAIN OF ALL CONSOLATION! 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The original of this political tract is very rare, and this is the 
first time it has been reprinted, or its author's name given. 

Charles Pettit, (17S6-1806,) a noted patriot of New Jersey, held 
various offices of trust before the Revolution, and in 1778 became 
assistant Quartermaster General of the army. He declined to suc- 
ceed General Greene in the office of Quartermaster General. In 
1785-87 he was a member of Congress, and held various positions 
of honor and trust in Philadelphia. He was the grandfather of 
Judge Thomas McKean. 
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LETTER I 



WHEN, in compliance with your request, I promised to give 
you some information concerning the rise and progress of 
the party divisions prevailing in this country, I was not 
fully aware of the extent of the field it would lead me into, nor of 
the great variety of facts and circumstances necessarily involved in 
a due consideration of the subject. I had before thought of it but 
cursorily and in detached parts, as circumstances occasionally pre- 
sented them to my view. To arrange and methodize the variety 
of matter necessary to give you a clear and concise view of the sub- 
ject as it appears to me, would require more time and leisure than 
I can conveniently command. But as I mean not wholly to decline 
a compUance with my promise, I shall take the liberty of using a 
more dessultory mode of communication than I at first intended, 
as I can borrow opportunity from other avocations. You have un- 
doubtedly learned from traditional as well as from historical in- 
formation, that when the people of America were roused to form 
combinations to resist the measures of the British government, they 
were not actuated by a dislike to the constitution, nor by disloyalty 
to the King, whose constitutional authority was as universally ac- 
knowledged and respected in this country as in many other parts 
of his dominions. 

You have also learned from the 3ame sources the causes of that 
resistance, which at length arose to a revolution and ended in an 
entire separation of the political connection which had before sub- 
sisted between the two countries, by the independency of the United 
Stiates, finally established and confirmed by the treaty of peace in 
1783. 

But as the party divisions which are now so conspicuous 
amongst us extend their roots beyond the acknowledgment of 
our independency by Great Britain in 1783 or even our own declara- 
tion of it [in] 1776, it may be proper to trace some of the principal 
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branches of these roots to origins more remote, in order to give 
you a view of the subject in the point of light in which it appears 
to me, and to enable you to judge the more clearly of the correct- 
ness of my ideas: for my design is rather to lead you into the paths 
of information by which you may form opinions from your own 
judgment than to attempt to model them by any other standard. 
So far as you find my ideas incorrect, you will of course reject or 
modify them as you find consistent with facts and fair reasoning. 
I may perhaps, as a party in the game, have imbibed some preju- 
dices which may have occasioned me to overlook some points or 
considerations which deserve attention; and, as is customary in 
the ardent pursuit of a particular object, I may have given undue 
weight to other considerations. If you, as a less-interested specta- 
tor, discover any such errors, I shall be obliged to you to point them 
out to me, as I am not less desirous to correct my own opinions in 
whatever points they may be erroneous, than to enable you to form 
yours aright. 

The art of government has been long known and practised by 
the administrators of it in the old world; but the true principles on 
which government ought to be founded and administered for the 
general happiness and good of the community, have been less at- 
tended to and understood than they ought to have been. Monarch- 
ies have generally originated in conquest and usurpation, and been 
supported by despotism, as being necessary to their preservation. 
And though this despotism has often been meliorated and attemper- 
ed, sometimes by the liberality and good disposition of the reigning 
monarch and sometimes by the fear of exciting a revolt by an over- 
strained exercise of power; yet the existence of the power was al- 
ways claimed to be in the possession of the monarch, and every re- 
laxation in the exercise of it was to be considered as an act of grace 
and favour, claiming from the people an acknowledgment of ob- 
ligation. This seems to be placing government on a wrong founda- 
tion, or upon the wrong end, like an inverted cone. 
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It was as colonists of England that the people of the United 
States acquired or imbibed their ideas of government, and of their 
rights and duties under a social compact. And for our present 
purpose it will not be necessary to look farther than to that country 
for the illustration of what I am about to say, nor to state more 
than a brief sketch of the leading points of their history as it relates 
to this subject. 

As a Monarchy, the government of England had become, be- 
fore our separation, the mildest and perhaps on the whole the best 
attempered, of any in the known world. The constitution, after 
the various modifications it had undergone, was comparatively a 
good one, at least a plausible one in theory; but its boundaries were 
insufficiently secured; it was founded on a set of maxims and prec- 
edents established by practice in a course of time, which resolved 
everything into the will of the King and Parliament to make it what 
ever they should please. Supposing the parliament to be a fair 
representation of the people, there might have been safety in it; 
and the plausible appearances of this safety has given rise to diflfer- 
ent opinions on the subject. The government, instead of deriving 
its source from the voluntary suffrages of the people, and having 
for its only, or principal object, their benefit and happiness, origi- 
nated in monarchy acquired by conquest. The establishment of 
parliaments and of every other regulation whereby the people had 
any share in or controul over it, were obtained from time to time by 
extorted, rather than voluntary, grants and concessions from the 
monarch; and what was not so granted or conceded was supposed 
to remain in the monarch as the fountain or source of all honour, 
distinction and power. Hence the King retained influence enough 
to preserve a strong party attached to his interests and views, when- 
ever they were placed in competition with those of the people at 
large. From hence arose the division understood by the appella- 
tions of Court and Country parties, Tories and Whigs, and other 
names of distinction. 
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At the well-known epoch, called by way of eminence The Revo- 
lution, the constitution of England became more definite than it 
had been before; and certain principles were established which it 
was supposed would secure to the people an efficient share in, and 
controul over, the government. But the restraints to which the Exec- 
utive was subjected were found to be irksome to the party attached 
to the high claims of monarchy; and finding themselves unable to 
get rid of those restraints by direct and open measures, they devised 
means less direct and expeditious, though not less certain, than a 
revolution by force; and in time regained by corruption and in- 
fluence what had been lost by compact and settlement at the revo- 
lution. So that the Executive, though nominally restrained by the 
legislature, became in reality as potent, and armed with as much 
efficient strength as before the revolution; and with greater securi- 
ty in the exercise of those powers, because its measures were ap- 
parently covered and sanctioned by acts of parliament, which were 
deemed constitutional authority because the people were nominally 
represented in parUament. 

These leading points being observed, will be sufficient marks 
to point out to an ingenuous mind the train of investigation and 
reasoning necessary to a competent knowledge of the subject. 

LETTER II 

THE British Colonists on the continent of America, bom and ed- 
ucated under the British government, and accustomed to view 
it with respect and veneration, gloried in their connection with 
it under the various modifications of their respective Colonial consti- 
tutions. Having parliaments of their own in which the people were 
represented by men of their own free and deliberate choice, they 
had less occasion than the people of England, to feel, and less op- 
portunity to perceive, the effects of that undue influence which the 
executive had acquired in the mother country. But when they 
perceived a systematic design to extend that influence by hasty 
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strides to this country, by acts of a legislature in which they had not 
even the semblance of a representation, and especially when the 
right of such legislation to bind them in all cases whatsoever, was 
openly and formally avowed, revolt became a necessarj^ consequence 
There were, notwitlistanding, among the colonists many who were 
opposed to the revolt; some from the shackles of influence imposed 
on them or on their relatives and connections, by offices or grants 
from the Executive, or expectations or hopes of obtaining favors of 
that kind; others from apprehensions of danger to their persons, 
families or property in the contest, or fear of the consequences in 
case the revolt should be finally unsuccessful; and some perhaps 
believing that the British parliament had a constitutional right to 
exercise the powers they claimed. There was moreover a numerous 
class of people w^ho believe or profess to believe, that they are not to 
intermeddle in the affairs of government, nor to resist the powers in 
being, nor even to enquire into the legitimacy of their foundation. 

Under these heads may be found the principal sources of the 
obstructions interposed to impede resistance made to the encroach- 
ments of the government of Great Britain. There were undoubted- 
ly many who took an early and decided part on what they deemed 
solid principles. But there were also many who, from various 
causes, continued in an undecided state, vibrating by the opera* 
tion of contending passions, betw^een hope and fear, patriotism and 
private interest, till the tide of patriotism became so strong as to 
overpow^er all opposition. Its momentum was increased even by 
the weight of matter which it carried on with it in a reluctantly 
quiescent state, till at length it brought on the crisis of the public 
declaration of independence. This induced a considerable separa- 
tion of the particles, A number who had thus far glided on with 
the stream, some apparently aiding its impetus and others occasion- 
ally though feebly struggling against it, made their escape from it 
by flight or otherwise. Others, of less resolution, who thought they 
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had travelled too far with the stream to withdraw from it with safe- 
ty, continued on in as quiet a state as they could, to take the chance 
of events and watch for occasions to profit by them. 

Our constitutions and forms of government, which had been 
framed and adopted in the heat and confusion of revolutionary 
times, however well adapted to the times and circumstances under 
which they were formed, when zeal to accomplish the revolution 
and the pressure of common danger gave to the resolutions and 
recommendations of representative bodies the energetic force of 
penal laws, yet when the object was obtained and the external pres- 
sure of common danger abated, these constitutions and forms of 
government were found to be deficient in points essential to social 
order and political economy. Amendments therefore became high- 
ly necessary, especially in the federal constitution. 

The evils arising from the imbecility of the federal government 
had become obvious to every attentive mind. System and order 
in many important and essential points of government, had fallen 
into decay and disarrangement; and habits of disorder, destructive 
of national character, were gaining ground in an alarming degree. 
Attempts were made at partial remedies, which generally failed of 
success and would probably have proved inadequate if they had 
been carried into effect. At length, by a kind of general consent, 
a convention was called of delegates from each state in the Union, 
to take the matter into consideration and devise a remedy. On a 
careful survey of the Constitution then in being, they found it de- 
fective in so many important points that they deemed it expedient 
to lay it aside as irreparable, and to constitute one entirely new and 
independent of it, except the use of such of the materials saved from 
the wreck as could be wrought into the new structure. When this 
new fabrication was exposed to the people for their approbation, it 
was seen in various points of view, according to the local situations, 
wishes, expectations and other circumstances of the beholders. It 
therefore gave rise to various opinions concerning its propriety, 
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fitness and utility. But so general was the opinion that a change 
from the former defective plan was necessary, that there was a prev- 
alent disposition in favour of the adoption, in confidence that it 
would probably be a change for the better, but could not be for the 
worse, especially as it contained in it a provision for amendment or 
renovation if, on experience, either should be found necessary or 
expedient. 

SOME however were apprehensive that the adoption as it stood 
would be a change too great, by going, as they conceived, from 
one extreme to another; that is, by giving the Federal govern- 
ment, which had been too weak, a degree of power incompatible with 
the rights and powers which were necessary to be preserved in the re- 
spective States; and that instead of being a federal, there might be 
danger of its becoming a consolidated general government, too un- 
wieldy to be administered without the exercise of powers in a man- 
ner incompatible with the safety of individuals. On the other 
hand there were some who expressed an opinion that too little power 
was given to the federal government by the Constitution, and too 
much still reserved in the different States; insomuch that dangers 
might be apprehended that the general government would be there- 
by unduly impeded in its operations, and restrained in the exercise 
of the powers intended to be given by the Constitution. 

These were the leading points of controversy in the debates on 
the question of adoption; and though in the extent to which these 
debates were ramified a great variety of subordinate questions 
were under discussion, they were generally derivable from the same 
source and founded on the same principles. The prevailing party, 
for the adoption, assumed the title of Federalists^ and of course 
designated their opponents by the title of Anti-federalists. The 
minority, however, acquiesced in the adoption, and after having 
obtained the ratification of some amendments which they supposed 
added farther security to the separate rights of the respective States 
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and of indhidumlsy co nai dcird H as m Fbdcku. CoM^iiitiiox witli 
wliidi thfcy woe satisfied and wliidi merited their siqiport. 
Bat the principUs mhkh gave rae to the grand division of opinions 
before suggested* stiD remained. Thity were of earlier or^in than 
any of oar American constitntions, bei^ the same which in all 
ages» and in aO countries where the people ha ve had any share in the 
government, have been infloential in dividing the people into what 
are commonly designated by Comrt and Cammtry parties* and whidi 
in Engfand have been abo deBominated Higk Ckmrtk and Low 
Ckmrck, Tories and ITkigs^ cnr. It cannot be necessary to attempt 
to nplain to yoa farther the precise meaning of these epithets; 
they have borne so consptctioQS a part in hktory* especially in that 
of Fjigland, that yoa cannot mi^ahr their common meaning. 
Neither do I suppose it necessary on this orrasinn to attempt to 
describe the diffe ie n t f omks or s% lite m s of government to ' 
princqiles and opinions are sev^eral^ best adapted, or are ] 
l|y to prodnce. 

LETTER m 

It has been common^ said, and no less commonly 
a truth in America, that the people in this co untri are 
more enhtliteflifd and better informed, especially in mattc i s rat- 
ing to civfl cov«nment. than the mass of people in a^y other 
country. The opportunities they havir had. and the duties to 
which they havir been called in their i e 4> ei tit e cokmid goinem- 
ments. affovd much ground for the supposition. A people under 
sach circunfestances^ free from external restraint and influ c m. e . and 
periKthr at liberty to frame a social coaspact aiiuidiBg to their 
own choice, could han^y £ul to cnne it a repubfican foraa. as most 
Baely to admit of the exerrtae of a sufficient decree of power to pre- 
serne internal order and hariaoiQr in the coaamnnity. and to combine 
and direct the concentrated kvre and strength of the whole to 
sach points as any beeoaae necessnry to national difemce and pro- 
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tection, without endangering the safety of individual freedom and 
happiness. The Constitution of the United States, though per- 
haps short of that degree of perfection which would not admit of 
amendnieot, is justly deemed superior to any other system of gov- 
ernment which has heretofore been adopted by an extensive nation. 
It embraces the principles necessary to social happiness and indi- 
vidual safety, and to the exercise of the national strength and power 
for the purposes of external defence and protection And if peace 
in Europe had continued a few^ years longer amongst the great 
maritime nations, it is probable that we should have been habitu- 
ated to a more harmonious organization under this constitution than 
w^e have experienced- 

But scarcely had our Constitution begun its operation when 
the Revolution in France drew the attention of the principal na- 
tions of Europe, and occasioned or furnished a pretence for, ex- 
tensive combinations and hostilities which involved us, in some 
measure, in their consequences. Our situation and our interests 
made a state of perfect neutrality on our part a desirable object. 
But our treaty with France, under which we had received many 
important benefits, in a time of great need, gave that nation claims 
upon our friendship and hospitality which no other nation had an 
equal right to expect; and the remembrance of benefits recently 
derived from their efforts in our behalf, aided by the sympathetic 
feehngs of individuals for a people labouring to emancipate them- 
selves from a situation somewhat similar to that from which they 
had assisted us to extricate ourselves, created in the minds of the 
people of this country a general wnsh for the success of the revolu- 
tion in France. This disposition was known and cordially felt in 
France: but being in the height of a revolutionary struggle them- 
selves, in which the calm dictates of prudence are liable to be over- 
borne by the effervescence of enthusiastic feelings, they did not 
make due allowance for our having recovered from the frensy of 
revolution, and subsided into a degree of order and constitutional 
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organization. They seemed to suppose us still in a revolutionary 
state, as fermentable as themselves and ready to accompany them 
in their flights, however fanciful or desperate. The early ministers 
of the French republic, especially the first,* assumed a conduct in 
this country which our government deemed incompatible with the 
dignity of an independent nation to suffer, and inconsistent with 
our declared neutrality to permit. On the complaint of the Presi- 
dent to the government of France, the minister was superseded 
and removed from oflBce. Our neutrality was announced by public 
proclamation, which also announced a prohibition of the sale of 
prizes, and of the arming, equipping and commissioning vessels 
of war in our ports, or raising troops by any of the hostile powers, 
in the United States. In the meantime, however, the British gov- 
ernment, supposing perhaps that these measures of the French in 
this country had been more countenanced by our government than 
they really were, and perceiving, as they imagined, a general pred- 
ilection in the minds of the people of this country in favour of 
France, and having moreover, by various means reduced France 
to a situation which they expected would produce a counter-revo- 
lution and the restoration of royalty in that country, under their 
auspices, they probably thought it not an unfavourable time to 
punish the Americans for the disgrace which they had suffered by 
the successful revolution of these republicans. They authorized, or 
at least encouraged, depredations to be made on the American com- 
merce, incompatible with a state of amity and peace; and measures 
were taken in the British colonies bordering on the United States, 
and amongst the neighbouring Indian tribes, which manifested de- 
signs of farther hostility. 

These circumstances, on the one side and on the other, were 
highly perplexing to the government of the United States, and to 
the people individually. A state of neutrality and peace was so 
evidently their true interest that it could not fail to be their desire. 

*Genet. 
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But how this desirable state could be best maintained consistently 
with the honour and dignity of an independent nation, was a mat- 
ter of difficulty. Some supposed it would be best, at all hazards, 
to repel hostile aggressions by force in their early stages, and to re- 
taliate them by retort. Others were for a kind of commercial war- 
fare, by withholding our commerce from the aggressing power: 
and some few of these proposed going so far as a sequestration of 
such property of the aggressing power as could be found within our 
reach. Others again seemed to suppose that we had given plausi- 
ble if not just cause for the aggressions and threats we had experienc- 
ed, and that we ought to acknowledge our errors, and shew our de- 
sire of amendment by taking part in hostilities against France. Of 
this last class, however, though the number was not inconsiderable, 
there were but few, if any, who were intitled to a voice in our coun- 
cils by birth and by services rendered in eflfecting the Revolution. 
To carry any of these propositions into effect required the inter- 
position of the legislature; and each of them were opposed by too 
many obstacles to be hastily adopted. The President thought it 
best to try the gentler mode of negociation and treaty, to which his 
constitutional powers were adequate without the intervention of 
the legislature; he therefore dispatched a minister plenipotentiary 
for this purpose, to the court of Great Britain. 

In the meantime the tide of success had somewhat changed its 
course in Europe. The French, by extraordinary exertions, had 
become more formidable to their enemies, and clouded the prospect 
of their being subdued. The disposition of the British court re- 
specting America was changed, and the American minister found 
little difficulty in coming to an explanation with them on the sub- 
ject of his mission. A treaty was formed for settling and removing 
the subjects of discontent which had arisen between them and us. 
If this treaty had extended no farther than was necessary for this 
object, it is probable it would have received the general approba- 
tion of the citizens of the United States; but it contained also a 
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plan of amity and commerce, by which it was proposed to connect 
the friendship and interests of the two countries by an enlargement 
of their commercial intercourse. In this plan were interwoven 
stipulations which were deemed by many citizens, both within and 
without the doors of Congress, injurious to if not incompatible with 
our prior national engagements, and perhaps not perfectly consis- 
tent in other respects, with the dignity of an independent nation. 
One article in this treaty was deemed by the Senate so totally in- 
admissible that, although the majority were disposed to advise the 
ratification of the rest, they accompanied their advice with an ex- 
plicit rejection of that article. It was also evident, from many cir- 
cumstances, that difficulties occurred to the mind of the President 
concerning the ratification, without further corrections than the 
expunging of this article; but after deliberating some time on the 
various consequences of his determination either way, and probably 
considering that on the whole the consequences of rejection might 
be attended with greater evils than would be produced by adoption, 
and that in the latter case he was armed with the constitutional ad- 
vice of the Senate for his support, whereas in case of rejection he 
should be singly and alone responsible, he decided in favour of the 
qualified ratification advised by the Senate. 

LETTER IV 

I do not mean by what I have said respecting the British trea- 
ty and the circumstances respecting it, to call into question either 
the wisdom or the patriotism of the President in the business; nor 
would the subject have obtained more than a bare mention on this 
occasion, if so much, were it not that I conceive it has been highly 
influential in marking the differences of the parties, and in exciting 
that spirit of animosity in opposing each other, which has given oc- 
casion to this communication. The parties have designated each 
other by various epithets and remarks, disgraceful to the character 
of Americans, on different occasions; and amongst other terms of 
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I reproach "English Party" and 'Trench Party" have been applied 
^with Billingsgate freedom- These appellations, though they did 
not derive their origin entirely from this treaty, derived more cur- 
rency and importance from it than they had obtained before; for 
previously to this fera the Americans, friendly to the revolution, 
were but little divided by the distinctions which these appellations 
indicate, however they might be divided in other respects. 

It cannot be necessary to enumerate the various reproachful 
epithets which each of the parties in their warmth have bestowed on 
the other; they are numerous, and most of them intended to irritate 
and provoke; in this respect they have seldom failed of success and 
are perhaps nearly equally balanced- The distinction of the parties 
however, may be as clearly understood by a single appellation ap- 
propriated to each as by the variety they have used respecting each 
other- I shall therefore, when I have occasion to speak of them, dis- 
tinguish them by calling one of them Federalists, and the other 
Republicans; not because I think either of them entitled to the 
exclusive appropriation, but because these are the appellations 
which they seem to have respectively chosen for themselves. For 
federalists, to be fairly intitled to the name, must be republicans; 
and republicans, according to the national constitution, must also 
be federalists. Both parties profess an attachment to and a rever- 
ence for, the Constitution as their guide, but from the principles 
and causes I have heretofore suggested, they frequently differ in 
opinion as to the modes and measures manifesting their attachment 
and veneration, and reciprocally charge each other with designs to 
warp, subvert and destroy the Constitution itself. 

The government seems to be designated by the constitution as 
a government of laws, rather than of men; and in the framing and 
executing of the laws, as well as in the choice of men to perform the 
service, it is naturally to be expected in a community of freemen 
that diversity of opinion should frequently arise. It may indeed 
be said to be necessary that measures proposed by some should be 
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opposed or questioned by others, so far at least as to promote dis- 
cussion; for the best of men are liable occasionally to err, and by 
collision of opinions the truth may be brought to light. One would 
imagine that in a community of enlightened and patriotic citizens 
these discussions would be conducted with decency, moderation 
and fair argument; and that constitutional decisions by a majority 
of suffrages, would be fairly obtained and peaceably acquiesced in, 
without breaches of moderation and decorum. 

That the affairs of the United States have not on all occasions 
been conducted with a due degree of moderation and magnanimity 
— ^that debates and discussions have run into intemperate disputes 
and altercations, and exhibited unwarrantable demonstrations of 
envy, hatred and malicious avuimosit^, is much to be lamented. 
These things cannot have been occasioned merely by differences 
of opinion concerning the construction and meaning of the con- 
stitution, or the measures necessary to support and carry it into 
fair operation. We must look to other circumstances for the causes 
of the extension, if not of the origin of these evils. 

It is inherent in the nature of power, especially of executive 
power, to excite in its possessors a desire to increase the proportion 
constitutionally vested in them. It has been often said, and not 
uncommonly acquiesced in, that despotic power in an individual, 
or government by a single will, would be the best mode for the happi- 
ness of the people, provided security could be obtained that the 
person vested with such power, and his successors, would always 
possess superior wisdom and patriotism, with a constant desire to 
promote such happiness. But it is not necessary, in order to sup- 
port this axiom, to suppose that every man in power aims at be- 
coming a despot; nor to impute to him motives unfriendly to the 
people, by desiring to increase his own power. An honest man 
vested with limited power may supp>ose that if his power were en- 
larged he could use it more beneficially for the people, and he may 
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be honestly disposed to do so, and therefore may wish to remove 
some of the restraints which he finds impede the exercise of that 
disposition. But the experience of the world has shewn that the 
extension of power, even to the best of men, may become a prece- 
dent [of] which a successor, however unfit to be trusted with it, 
might and most probably would avail himself. And hence the 
inconveniences of the restraints which limit and controul the exercise 
of power in the hands of the executive are submitted to for the sake 
of safety; as the evils they produce are of less magnitude, and less 
to be dreaded, than those which might be expected from the relaxa- 
tion of those restraints and the enlargement of such limits farther 
than is absolutely necessary for the due execution of the laws. 

These observations will be considered as a qualification of and 
if necessary an apology for, what has been or shall be said concern- 
ing the executive of the United States. 

The principles heretofore suggested as dividing the people of 
all countries enjoying any degree of freedom into what is commonly 
understood by Court and Country parties, I take to be the princi- 
pal root or leading cause of division of the parties in this country 
called Federalists and Republicans. This, though probably the 
primary cause, does not in the United States, however, operate alone. 
To do justice to the subject it will be necessary to take into view 
several auxiliary causes which tend to irritate and inflame the par- 
ties, and to strengthen and confirm their prejudices against each 
other. These may be described under different heads, for which I 
must refer you to my next letter. 

LETTER V 

It was suggested in my last letter that some notice should be 
taken in this of the auxiliary causes which strengthen and confirm 
the prejudices of the parties, in aid of what was considered as the 
primary or leading cause of division; and these were to be arranged 
under several heads. 
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1. The principles and prejudices which opposed the Revolution. 

The whole of the inhabitants, with very few exceptions, who 
were opposed to the Revohition and the establishment of the in- 
dependency of the United States, and who remained or have been 
re-admitted as citizens, are here to be noticed as on one side of the 
party division. To which may be added the greater part of those 
who reluctantly yielded a passive submission to the general will and 
public measures in the time of the revolution, to avoid the conse- 
quences of opposition, but carefully avoided rendering any ser- 
vices, either in person or by their property, as far as they decently 
could. It may be just, however, respecting the persons included 
under this head to say that, since the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, by which the independency of the United States was explic- 
itly acknowledged, they have yielded obedience to the laws and 
shewn a disposition to support them in common with other citizens. 
But it may be remarked at the same time that in their ideas of gov- 
ernment the principles of monarchy are still predominant; and they 
have generally manifested a desire to have our government assimi- 
lated in form and practice, as nearly as may be, to that of Great 
Britain. 

2. The accession of Emigrants from other Countries. 

The early part of the disturbances now existing in Europe oc- 
casioned many persons to change their places of residence. The 
fame of our rising empire as a peaceful asylum, and as affording rich 
sources of speculation in lands and commercial pursuits, drew the 
attention of some of them to this country. Their wealth, and the 
information they were supposed to possess, were esteemed by some 
and especially by those described under the preceding head, as 
valuable acquisitions. They were generally attached to govern- 
ments of whch monarchy was a prominent feature, and were cher- 
ished accordingly by those of similar sentiments. To these may be 
added a vastly greater number of the subjects of Great Britain, in- 
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vited hither by prospects of commercial and speculative advantages; 
some with views of becoming permanent settlers and citizens, others 
to make experiments on which they might form future determioa- 
tionsj and a class still more numerous, as agents to enliven the 
chain of commercial connections already established between the 
two countries, and to form new ones as occasion might ofifer. A 
considerable number became naturalized citizens, and attached 
themselves to this country for life; others may probably do the 
same, but a great number obtain their transitory views as British 
subjects and carry on trade with British capitals and on British 
account, intending hereafter to return with their acquisitions. The 
posterity of some [of] these may become attached to this as their 
native country; but it is probable that those who are natives of 
Britain will not generally so far relinquish the prejudices imbibed in 
early education and strengthened by habit, as to bestow on this 
country a preferable attachment, tho' the wealth they possess 
may have been chiefly acquired in it- With the aid of these auxil- 
iaries, who have pretty uniformly been found on the side approach- 
ing nearest to the principles of monarchy in all political questions, 
the party choosing to be distinguished by the name of Federalists 
have acquired a degree of strength and influence which has enabled 
them to give the tone and fashion to political opinions and conversa- 
tions in most places of public resort and convivial meeting. 

Thus far the auxiliaries mentioned have been generally, if not 
wholly, an addition to the power of the Federalists. It may be 
proper, however, to mention that there have been also emigrants 
from other countries who have taken part with the republicans. 
Those of them who have been accustomed to mechanical and labor- 
ious employments have generally done so, as well as some few in the 
more fashionable grades of society; but these excepted the number 
has been comparatively small. Some of them however, have by 
their conduct manifested more zeal than prudence, and have been 
rendered more conspicuous and important than they would other- 
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wise have been, by the notice and remarks of their opponents. 
These, or at least some of them, have perhaps done more injury than 
service to the republican mterest, by intemperate and incautious 
manifestations of their zeal, which has probably had an influence 
in turning a number of voters from the republican to the federal 
party, in the manner which wiU be suggested under the next head. 

3. The desire of being esteemed fashionable in genUel society^ 
and the hope of preferment by the favourable notice of men in power. 

A considerable proportion of the people in all countries, even 
of those of respectable connections, appearances and standing, do 
not take the pains to investigate political subjects with sufficient 
attention and accuracy to form independent opinions with satis- 
factory correctness. They are apt to take it for granted that men 
in high offices must have obtained them by superior talents and 
fitness for their stations; that they must therefore be the most pro- 
per judges of the measures to be taken for the public welfare, and 
that any measures which they devise or approve ought to be adopt- 
ed without scrutinous question, because question leads to debate 
and perhaps opposition, which may obstruct the wheels of govern- 
ment. Strange as an implicit belief in these ideas may appear to 
men of study and more thorough information, and however illy 
adapted to a free republic, they are so plausible as to find a suffici- 
ent number of advocates to make them fashionable; and the in- 
fluence of fashion is too generally known to need description, es- 
pecially when it is considered through what channels, on what mo- 
tives and by what means such favours as the supreme executive 
generally has the power of bestowing, are usually distributed; and 
how great a proportion of the people of this country, now in the 
meridian of life and acting on the stage of politics have acquired the 
age of manhood since the Revolution and of course can have very 
little experimental knowledge of the trials, the feelings and the 
governing motives of that eventful era A farther remark under 
this head may not be inapplicable. 
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You will generally find that whenever a person takes part on 
either side of a contest, his passions, however dormant they were 
before, become agitated by opposition and strengthen and confirm 
his prejudices; his reasoning faculties become subservient to those 
prejudices and his judgment is in a great measure guided by the 
spirit of the party he is connected with. You will find this remark 
generally justified by observation on parties in a trivial contest, as 
weU as in those of a more serious and important kind; as visible 
perhaps at a horse-race or a cock-match as at the election of a Rep- 
resentative or a principal magistrate. 

LETTER VI. 

Having in my last stated to you some of the auxiliary causes 
which have had a tendency to widen the breach between the parties 
and to inflame their passions and increase their prejudices against 
each other, I shall proceed to mention more of those causes as be- 
ing worthy of consideration. 

4. The unhappy y misunderstandings which have taken place be- 
tween this country and France. 

Without going into a minute enquiry concerning the origin 
and progress of these misunderstandings, it is admitted by moderate 
men of both our parties that there has been error on both sides, but 
that the greatest portion of it has been on the side of France. Many 
of their demands have been unreasonable and unjust in themselves, 
and urged in an unreasonable manner; and their national conduct 
towards us has been not only unfriendly but unjustly and injurious- 
ly hostile to a degree that demanded pointed expressions of resent- 
ment. But in the mode of expressing that resentment, and the cir- 
cumstances preparatory to and accompanying some of the measures 
for the purpose, the parties have disagreed in opinion. The re- 
publicans did not generally suppose it was necessary, nor consistent 
with our national character and existing circumstances, to endeavour 
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to widen the breacli between the two countries and inflame their 
resentment against each other, by other circumstances in the affairs 
and conduct of France than such as rdated to the matters in con- 
troversy between them and us; and especially by inflammatory 
speeches and publications respecting such other matters and cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of France, as they may have deemed nec- 
essary to the success of the revolution, which the pec^le of this 
country had from sjrmpathy and other causes been or professed to 
l>e, generally desirous of seeing established. How far we have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of propriety in this respect, and from what mo- 
tives it has been made fashionable to do so, those who have laboured 
in the business and those whose opinions and conduct have been in- 
fluenced by it, would do well to consider. On one side it has been 
supposed to be carried to a degree of excess and extravagance dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth and injurious to our national charac- 
ter, and it has consequently been a matter of acrimonious contro- 
versy between our contending parties, especially between the less 
moderate of them. 

5. The abuse of the freedom of the press. 

Amongst the causes which have, in a high degree, been in- 
strumental in raising and disseminating the prevailing acrimony of 
party spirit, may be reckoned that highly-cherished guardian of 
liberty, the freedom of the press. The abuse of this instrument 
needs no farther evidence to prove it than the daily emanations 
from the presses in almost every town in the United States. But 
the abuse of a thing does not afford a fair argument against the pro- 
per use of it. Where to fix the blame of this abuse I do not pretend 
to determine. Neither of the parties seem to be sufficiently free 
from it to fix it exclusively on the other; and the votaries of each 
pretend to justify themselves on the principles of self defence. The 
public taste in this respect is unquestionably viciated by passions 
and prejudices. Printers and Editors are but men, subject to like 
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infirmities with others. As men they have rights and privileges 
equal with other citizens; but as printers they act in the appropriate 
character of instruments of communicating intelligence. It were 
to be wished that the distinction met with due attention. A free 
press under the absolute command of an indiscretely passionate 
man may be likened to a dangerous weapon in the hands of a mad- 
man, and may be at least equally injurious to the community. 

6. The peculiar construction of our constitutional frame of gov- 
ernment. 

The essential quality by which this constitutional frame of gov- 
ernment is supposed to claim a preferable distinction from any tha t 
has preceded it, may be summarily expressed by applying to it the 
title of a Representative Democracy. The republicans profess 
to admire it as a social compact founded on the broad scale of free- 
dom and the rights of man, by which these rights and the freedom of 
individuals are to be restrained so far, and no farther, than is nec- 
essary for the establishment of social order and decorum, and by 
which the whole force of the contracting parties may be combined 
for this purpose and for national protection and defence against 
external pressure and violence; leaving a sufficient degree of indi- 
vidual freedom for the pursuit of happiness and comfort unre- 
strained farther than is necessary to guard against injury to others 
or to the public. But these descriptions are too concise to be under- 
stood exactly alike in the whole extent they comprise^ even by those 
who may approve the essential principles contained in tliem- Dif- 
ferent degrees of information and of the powers of comprehension, 
necessarily diversify opinions respecting the details of an extensive 
system, however uniformly the compound whole may be esteemed 
and approved. The repubUcans may therefore be considered un- 
der different heads or classes. But as these divisions, chiefly form- 
ed by the causes just mentioned, are more or less distinguishable by 
the irritation of the passions, and from other circumstances incapable 
of accurate description, and do not necessarily imply a diversity of 
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political principles^ they may be left to your own observation. 
The two parties, however, have found occasion to differ in opinion 
on these subordinate points or details sufficiently to thwart and ir- 
ritate each other by opposition. 

Having thus stated to you my ideas of the radical ground of 
division, as well as of the exciting causes of the rise and progress of 
the party dissensions which disturb the harmony of society in the 
United States, questions may naturally arise concerning the prob- 
able effects of the excess to which they have arisen; but these I 
must leave to time and to such conjectures as your own observation 
may suggest. If we were to believe that the two parties generaUy 
were governed by such principles, views and motives as are imputed 
to them respectively by the distorted imaginations of some of the 
inflamed partizans on the opposite side, we should have much rea- 
son to apprehend that, whichever side should gain the ascendency, 
the federal constitution would be in imminent danger of destruction. 
But I cannot believe in the highly-wrought charges made by either 
against the other as a party generally, whatever may be the eccen- 
tric notions or intentions of some individuals in the one and in [the] 
other party. There may possibly be among those claiming the title 
of Federalists, men who wish to establish a degree of aristocracy in- 
compatible with the genuine spirit of the Constitution, or even to 
introduce monarchy; but I cannot suppose that such designs per- 
vade the body generally as a party. They would do well however, 
to examine the conduct of members who are suspected of such de- 
signs, and if they find any manifestations or indications of the kind, 
to discard them as unworthy the name of either Federalists or Re- 
publicans. It is also possible that there are men claiming the title 
of Republicans, of a disposition too turbulent and factious to rest 
quietly under any established system of regulations for the preser- 
vation of good order in society; but their importance, whether con- 
sidered in point of number or respectability, ought to be an object 
of contempt rather than of fear. The principles of anarchy cannot 
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steal into operation unobserved. They are of a nature to approach 
by overt acts, and can never gain strength in a weU-organized and 
weU administered government, especiaUy in a community of free- 
men. The idea, therefore, that the Republicans as a body would 
countenance measures tending to anarchy as part of their system, 
seems inadmissible. 

On the contrary I believe that if the two parties would exer- 
cise a sufficient degree of care and moderation to examine, with calm- 
ness and deliberation, into the motives and intentions of each other, 
they would find that, setting aside the factious and perhaps inter- 
ested motives and views of a comparatively small number of dema- 
gogues on the one side and on [the] other, they have had the same 
general object in view, and that there would be but little diflFerence 
of opinion as to the mode of pursuit, other than what arises from the 
principles stated as the primary cause of such diflFerence, which 
might be so attempered by prudence and moderation as to avoid 
disturbing the harmony of society or interrupting the friendly in- 
tercourse of individuab. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

Doubtless some will criticise us for including the description of 
a fancy-dress ball under the head of scarce Americana — yet there is 
reason for it. The item itself was privately printed, and is now 
very scarce. It is a graceful and witty effusion, written by a young 
oflBcer of the Army, and fuU of very interesting allusions to promi- 
nent members of Washington society of the period; and all 
named are identified by foot-notes, while at the end are notes de- 
scribing the costumes. To the original form of these we have added 
as much as possible; but have not been able to identify every per- 
son in the list. 

The period of the ball was one of such peculiar political interest 
that the event itself was of more than passing importance. The 
struggle in Congress between Freedom and Slavery was daily be- 
coming more intense. A violence of language on either side, but 
particularly on the Southern, was indulged in, such as would be im- 
possible to-day. The armed conflict between North atid South was 
rapidly approaching. In less than eighteen months John Brown 
was to appear at Harper's Ferry; in two years and a half South 
Carolina was to set the example of Secession; in three years almost 
to a day from the date of the ball, Fort Sumter was to be fired on. 

While it would be far-fetched to compare the Gwin ball to the 
historic ball of the Duchess of Richmond, the night before Waterloo, 
it is a striking coincidence that the opening lines of Byron's poem on 
that famous event are quoted at the beginning of the "Notes'*. 
WeU might any participant in the Gwin ball have quoted Talley- 
rand's famous mot of 1830 : "We are dancing on a volcano". 

Contemporary accounts agree that the affair was far above any 
similar entertainment ever given in Washington. . The "Four 
Hundred" of the capital were present. Diplomacy, the Army, the 
Navy, the Cabinet, Senate, House, the President himself — ^in short 
all of note were there. 
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The host himself was a character only possible during such a 
period. We are indebted to the encyclopedias for a summary of his 
career. 

William McKendree Gwin, bom in Tennessee 1805, died in 
New York city 1885, was first a physician in Mississippi, then a 
politician, a representative in Congress (1840) and settled in Cali- 
fornia in 1849. He was elected U. S. senator, with Fremont as his 
coUeague. While in Washington his house became noted as a cen- 
tre of hospitality. He was very successful in "log-rolling*' and ob- 
tained many appropriations for the benefit of California. He was 
re-elected, and served until March, 1861. At the b^inning of the 
rebellion he was arrested on an accusation of disloyalty, and im- 
prisoned until 1863, when he went to France and tried to interest 
Napoleon HI in a scheme to colonize the province of Sonora, Mexi- 
co, with Southerners. Succeeding so far as to receive a letter from, 
the emperor to Maximilian endorsing the idea, he went to Mexico, 
but receiving no encouragement from either Maximilian or Marshal 
Bazaine, he returned to California. From his connection with the 
Sonora scheme he was popularly known as "Duke" Gwin. 

General E. D. Keyes, in his Fifty years^ Observations , calls him "a 
seceder (secessionist) of the most refractory sort." 

The versification and metre of the poem will remind historical 
students of the various similar productions of Major ANDRE — ^par- 
ticularly hife Prologue for the opening of the John Street Theatre. 

For the identification of many of the characters, we are indebt- 
ed to Mrs. Samuel Gouverneur, Jr., author of "What I Remember/* 
who is now living in Washington. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

This graceful and witty effusion, evidently regarded as too 
much of a trifle to be acknowledged by its author, has by acclaim 
been considered far too good to be lost. 

The polished mind of its author has evidently been inspired by 
the return of the age of hoops, to commemorate the fascinations of 
the Belindas of our day in verse breathing the spirit of the Bard of 
Twickenham. 
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A METRICAL GLANCE AT THE FANCY BALL 

TO THAT gay Capital where congregate 
The worst and wisest of this mighty State; 
Where patriot politicians yearly wend, 
The Nation's fortunes, and their own, to mend; 
Where snobbish scribblers eke the scanty dole 
By telegraphing lies from pole to pole; 
Where bad Hotels impose their onerous tax; 
And countless Jehus sport untiring hacks; 
Where Murder boldly stalks, nor cares a straw 
For useless Police, or unused Law; 
Where shrieking Kansas whirls her frantic arms 
To fright the country with her false alarms; 
Where Gamblers bland with Statesmen freely mix. 
And seem sometimes to make exchange of tricks; 
Where Impudence and Pertness takes the floor. 
While modest Merit waits without the door; 
Where Party decks the brawling Partisan 
With wreaths and spoils, — ^no matter what the man; 
Thither, O Muse of Fashion, wing thy flight. 
And shed the radiance of thy varied light: 
Leave thy dear Limbo, in the changing moon, 
And on thy newly-patented balloon, — 
The swift aerial Crinoline, — ^repair 
To regulate the new vagaries there; 
For Lo! amid the night of Faction's din 
A bright idea lights the mind of Gwin, 
Bright as the Bow of Promise on the cloud. 
Where flashed the lightning, rolled the thunder loud. 
And see, responsive to her welcome call. 
All parties vie to grace her Fancy Ball. 
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No carking cares of State can enter here 
To damp the spirits or repress the cheer. 
Frowns and annoyance are denied the door, 
And pleasure rules upon the waxen floor. 
No Slavery, but to Beauty, here is seen; 
Nor Abolition, save of Discord's mien. 
Chivalric sway all hearts and minds maintain, 
From sunny Texas up to snowy Maine; 
And Concord circles, with her flowery band, 
All parts and sections of a happy land. 
Come, and with me survey the motley crowd, 
Partake the mirth, and join the laughter loud. 
Fear not to yield to Pleasure's syren spells. 
But gladly borrow Folly's cap and bells: 
For know, — ^whate'er may be the general rule — 
'Tis wisdom's part sometimes to play the fool; 
And motley here you'll find "the only wear," 
With grave and gay, the homely and the fair. 

Appareled thus, in form and spirit, now 

To the bland Hostess* make your grateful bow — 

Not California's produce would content 

The large abundance of her kind intent! 

Nor California's boundless mines command 

The generous hospitality her hand 

Would scatter lavishly, with liberal power. 

To heap the gladness of the festive hour! 

In regal guise, nor less with royal port. 

She smiles sweet welcome to her gathering Court,- 

The frolic subjects of a sportive Queen, 

Whose kindness rules the gay, fantastic scene. 

Close by her side, in form and stature great, 

^Mrs. Senator Gwin. 
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As well becomes a pillar of the State, 

With ready tact and all-attractive art, 

The good Amphitryon plays his graceful part; 

While near, the daughter of the house, arrayed 

In the rich costume of a Grecian maid. 

With charming frankness, and with winning grace 

Reflects the kindness of the mother's face; 

While yonder Page, in splendid Court array, 

Bespeaks the triumphs of a future day. 

Our Pegasus is but a sorry nag; 
He stumbles oft times, and perchance will flag: 
To mount Parnassus is but up-hill work, 
Although one labor like a very Turk. 
We cannot, therefore, hope to bring in line 
One half the characters that claim our rhyme; 
And so — although too like the stupid trick 
Of that wiseacre who produced a brick 
As specimen of his house — ^we're yet compelled 
To give mere patterns of the things beheld; 
And group together those who well might claim 
A special place upon this roll of fame. 
All those omitted we would but remind 
That Cato's image once was left behind. 
Our catalogue's not expected to be right, 
But 'tis the best that we can now indite. 
It may be meagre, and not understood; 
But think, at least, that the intent is good. 

Now gaze we round, to note, with dazzled een, 
The rich ensemble of the brilliant scene; 
Where every clime, and well nigh every age. 
Send their gay delegates to crowd the stage; 
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Where myriad hues their gorgeous splendor lend, 

And Art and Learning Beauty's steps attend. 

To add fresh lustre to the radiant air, 

By nature lavished on Columbia's fair. 

How rich the medley, and how gay the throng! 

Greek meets with Greek — ^Turk pushes Turk along; 

Knights pair with Gipsies — ^Monks with stately Dames; 

The Peasant Girl* the gallant Courtier claims; 

The whittling Yankee,* all intent on gain. 

Mates strangely with the azure blood of Spain.^ 

Here the gay Contadina's* eyes will thrill; 

There the Vivandi^re* your heart will fill 

With thoughts more maddening than the joyous wine 

Which pours its gladness from her native vine. 

There meekly moves the placid Quaker;^ here 

Stalks Caledonia's gallant Mountaineer.* 

There "Coeur de Lion"» winks at jovial "Tuck," ^« 

A Fortune-Teller," here, will give your luck. 

But mark attentively yon gathering crowd! 
There cluster those of whom the country's proud; 
Historic names and words of present power. 
Who rule the fortunes of the passing hour. 
hoi in the centre, he who calmly bears. 
Upon that snowy head, the nation's cares, 
The people's chosen "Chieftain,"" simply great. 
In that proud name, beyond imperial state! 
Soldiers and Senators of large renown. 
With Jack Tars," Lawyers, Editor, and Clown, 

'Miss Ouseley. 'Miss Martin. "Mr. Odo Russell (later 

•Mr. E. Baylor of Louisiana. ^Mr. Irving. Lord Amberley ) . 

*Mrs. Bowlin. 'Mr. Cameron. "Mrs. Philips. 

'^Mrs. Senator Thomson. 'Major De Haviland. ^*The President 

"Mr. John G.Clarke 
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Around him gather, a promiscuous troop; 
There subtle Diplomats together group. 
But now in various garb they gaily go, 
From rich Court costumes down to Pierrot.^* 
Among them glitters, with his gallant suite, 
The brave Commander" of the Turkish fleet; 
From whose surroundings you may quickly scan 
The novel era of the Ottoman; 
No more a rude barbarian is he prized. 
But claims his place among the civilized. 

But this is not a time to moralize; 
The buzz and glitter claim our ears and eyes. 
We but attempt the merit of the dog. 
Fidelity, in this our catalogue. 
Exceptis excipiendisy as they say, 
In Latin rather barbarous, by the way. 
Of "'Spanish Ladies,"" e'en the names, I wist. 
Would be as long as Leporello's list. 
Of "'Spanish Cavaliers,"*^ there's a goodly ^re; 
And two Rancheros," and a Matador." 
""Italian Peasants'* wander without fear. 
Though ""Fra Diavolo"*® is hovering near; 
And one there was whose eyes would murder more 
Than that dark ""Bravo"** from her native shore. 
Sly ""Gipsies"" lurk, with larceny in their eye. 
Though pilfering hearts is not a felony; 
As things of value they are not esteemed — 

"M. le Vicomte de TreU- H. F. Clarke, Mrs. Luke "Mr* Trowbridge. 

hard, M. DoUfus, M. Lea, Mrs. Nicholson, ^'Hon.JohnCochrane. 

Guiot, M. Giau. Mrs. George Sanders. ^^Mr. Nicholson. 

i*The Turkish Admiral. ^^Lieut. Richmond Aulick, **Mr. Parkinson. 

^'Mrs. Senator Hale, Mrs. and Mr. Smith. ^^Miss Craig. 
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A flMTe rag dUTtncy that^s ne'er redeemed. 

So give fair ptajr to ''Bairim"» ud to "^eacfa,^^ 

And let tbem steal — well promise not to peach. 

No more digression — let us go ri^t on. 
Or e'en this meagre list will ne'er be done. 

See yonder Polidi Maid,^ her graceful bearing 

Is yet more charming than the dress she's wearing, 

Thou|^ that, in courtly circles, erst has w<m 

The proper praise of taste from every one. 

In contrast strong as that of ni^t and day, 

Lo! 'Tompadour,"*^ and "Mistress Popinjay;'*" 

The "Druid Priestess,"" and the bright "De Stael;"** 

Yon tiny Fairy,*^ and that GaUant toll 

(Though "Harney's" "road to Heaven"* be rather rough. 

The dashing soldier's made of the right stuff) ; 

"Queen IsabelU,"" and "Antipholus;"" 

Dark "Ravcnswood,"" with bold "Sir Lucius,"" 

But no Lucia; and, in contact silly. 

See "Falstoff"" huge, and the sweet "Milk-Maid Milly."" 

But mark where, strayed from some bright sphere afar, 
With mildest lustre, shines the "Morning Stor!"" 
Endowed with woman's best and dearest grace, 
A soul seen sparkling through a radiant face, 

"Miiw Bowlin. *»Mr8. Senator Jefferson "Mr. Th. C. Cox. 

•*Miiiii Beach Davis. '^Mr. John Savage. 

**MiM Legar6. ^Miss Withers. *^Commander Nelson. 

"Miss Porter. *^ Mrs. G. H. Evans. »«Miss Winder. 

"Mrs. Powell. "Mr. A H. Evans, and '^Miss Ready. 
"Mrs. MajorSutherland. Mr. Bimey . 

*A punishment resorted to by this distinguished officer during the Florida 
war, is said to have been thus designated. 
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That *'Ready" smile the harbinger will be 
Of dawning love in all that look on thee! 
In kindred loveliness, with richer beams, 
The bright "Aurora'**' on our senses gleams; 
Nor yields to that fair daughter of the Morn, 
Whom Guido saw on car triumphal bome. 
Amid such luminous splendor who could fail 
To greet the "Sunrise''" with a joyous "Hail!" 

Here "English Hunters"*® run their game to earth, 
And strike the "Key" note of their jovial mirth ; 
There the glib "Downing '^^ seeks his ranks to fill, 
And proffers bounty-lands and wives at will 
(When, Brigham Young defunct, his household chattels 
Are at the mercy of the God of Battles) ; 
While bright-haired "Folly"" shakes her cap and bells. 
To find how fast her list of votaries swells. 
Yon "Maid of Athens,"" if I rightly deem, 
Will soon among her followers be seen; 
For, though she boasts that proud and glorious name, 
"Above all Roman and all Grecian Fame," 
Grace, youth, and beauty, all combine to warn. 
Not long by her will that great name be borne. 

In closest secrecy, to all unknown, 
That "Arab Maiden"** wanders still alone. 
Peers through her mantle with a curious eye. 
And keenly notes the various passers-by; 
While, sudden bursting from a listening throng, 
With whittling tool, and sharper cutting tongue, 

•'Mrs. Senator Douglas. D. Bradford, and Dr. *The Misses Jennie TV- 

»»Miss. Hale. W. H. Berry. ler and Winder. 

^Messrs. P. Barton Key, * * Mr. Poore. *«Miss Washington. 

**Mrs.B.L.S.Bodichon. 
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Slick "Swipes/* with facile pertness, jogs along 
To where yon "Syren"** breathes her silent song — 
That fluent music, that melodious grace, 
Which guide the foot and animate the face. 
The golden coins which bind her silken hair, 
Are far less precious than her beauty rare. 

Lo! "Clingman,"** from the coming century borne ! 

Its "glass of fashion/* and its "mould of form." 

Foreign Relations may admit his skill. 

But in domestic he is minus still. 

See saintly "Katherine/**^ in her brilliant youth. 

When fickle Harry won her plighted truth. 

To her may bitter fortune ne'er impart 

The sad experience of a wasted heart. 

There "Grandison,"** with antiquated air, 

Bows courtly compliments to every fair; 

And yonder "Walker" shows, with graceful ease. 

The beau-ideal of a "French Marquise/*" 

While here, by proud hereditary right, 

Our "Starry Banner"" floats in living light. 

There "La Dame Blanche"" the sable "Denmark"" 

meets; 
Here courtly "Buckingham"" "Ophelia"" greets; 
And "Winter"" shows us that sometimes her snows 
Fall soft as leaflets of the summer rose. 

And see, without regard to age or station, 
A curious group, made up or every nation. 
Besides such garbs as fancy may devise 

"Mrs. Haywood. **Miss Mary Walker. "Mr. Banks. 

*«Hon. Mr. Clingman. ^^Mrs. Pendleton. "Miss Cheatham. 

*^Miss Mechlin. **Miss Greenhow. ^*The Misses Beale and 

*«Mr. J. Buchanan Henry " Booth. 
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To give grotesque or picturesque surprise. 
The "Nine of Diamonds/''^* and the "Queen of May,"*' 
And the sweet Queen of Flowers, the charming Ray;" 
"Midnight,"** and "Night,"«« and "Bright Night,"*^ and 

what not; 
And of "White Ladies"*^ a delightful lot; 
And one among them we might justly praise 
As "tyrannously pretty" — (Browning's phrase) ; 
The "Earl of Leicester;"" sundry "Quakeresses;"" 
All sorts of "Peasant Girls,"" with flowing tresses, 
Well-rounded ankles, and enchanting dresses; 
"King Charles the Second,"** with his curling hair; 
A tempting "Bar-Maid,"*' and a fierce "Corsair;"" 
"Vandyke,"** and "Rubens;"'* "Kmg of Pi-ussia,"'^ too; 
The "Lone Star,"" and a "Native of Lew Chew;"'* 
A Knight, in spangles and a helm of tin;"'^ 
A "Country Gentleman,"'^ and "Harlequin,"^* 
An "Ellen Douglas,"" whom, to follow, must 
Be to her Roland "hope and Heaven and trust;"* 
The "Maid of Saragossa;"'* "Claude Melnotte;"'^ 
A scalloped "Palmer,"*^ and a "Monkish Sot," 
The "Lady Charlotte Berkeley;"*^ "Saint Pierre;"*^ 



^•Mr. Manley, British 

Legation. 
'^'Miss Bascom. 
'^^Miss Ray. 
^®Mrs. Senator Pugh. 
«®Miss Scott. 
•^Miss Bradley. 
•^Mrs. Butler and Miss 

Greenhow. 
•^Hon. Charles L. Scott. 
*^Mrs. Belser, and Miss 

Wetherell. 

*See Lady of the Lake. 



*^Miss Smith, Miss Clay- 
ton, Miss Luke Lea, 
Miss Josie Underwood, 
and Mrs. Ward. 

•*Mr. Bridges. 

•'Miss Morgan. 

•8Mr. Craig. 

•»Mr. M.B.Brady. 

'OMr. C. King. 

'^Col. Magruder. 

'^on. Mr. Underwood. 



'^Lieut. Hammond. 
7*Lt. Thomas Wilson. 
'^Mr. J. P. Levy. 

76 

77 

'^Miss Sue Johnson. 
'^^Mr. J. D. Hoover. 

80 

^^Miss Semmes. 
^^Hon Anson Burlin- 
game. 
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While near them, see, "La Belle Cantmi^re*'" 

Dispenses her intoxicating laugh. 

Which many a Peter* would be glad to quaff! 

A "Maid of Athens,"^* — she's a duplicate, 

An0 bears so well her Oriental state. 

There's many a gallant quite content to go 

The tender *^Zo^ mou sas agapou.*'^ 

But here is something curious to be seen 

In startling contrast to the crinoline; 
"Saya y manta,"^* it is called — ^Peruvian — 

And quite improper, and ante-diluvian; 

As queer and shocking as the strange bestriding 

The Liman dames exhibit in their riding. 

For those who are too matter of fact we add, 

We do but jest, — ^the dress is not so bad; 

But on the contrary, despite our fling, 
'Tis, for a handsome figure, just the thing. 

But we digress, and must retrace our way 
"A nos moutons," as writeth Rabelais. 
We note "Count Wintersen,''8«— yon "FiUibuster"" 
Must find his place amid this cluster, — 
A handsome "Housekeeper,"®* whose "humble home'* 
You'd find so "sweet** you would not wish to roam; 
"Egyptian Soldier,*'" and a "Chinaman ;'*»o 
"Albanian Chief ;**^^ "Don Csesar de Bazan;*'" 
A Court Belle, time of Henry of Navarre;*' 

"Mrs. Senator Thomp- "Mr. G. T. Adams. ^^Lieut. Hammond, 

son. »^Mr. S. W. GiUet. ^^Mr. R. B. Bayard. 

«*Miss Boyle. ««Mrs. Greenhow. »«Major W. W. RusseU. 

"Mrs. Bridges. «®Mr. H. Ledyard. »«Madame de Stoeckl. 

*See VEtoile du Nord, Act 2, Scene 9. 
fMy darling, I love thee. — Maid of Athens. 
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The "Knight of Gwynne,"'* at a worse Court, by far; 
A gay "Ranchero/' from Brazilian plains; 
A part of President Monroe's** remains : 
That is, the very dress and sword he had, 
When to the Court of France accredited; 
And apropos to this, we will go on 
To name with reverence "Lady Washington."** 
'Tis scarcely right to note with the same pen, 
A "Maltese Boatman,''*^ sundry "Highlandmen''*« 
(From the true Cameron Tartan, bran and braw. 
To play-house costumes, scarcely worth a pshaw) ; 
Two "Oxford Men,"** in academic gown; 
And one male Savage, done up very broi^n; 
And sundry "Antique Dames,"*®® whose name and station 
Are truly worthy of commemoration, 
But that the Muse, a stubborn, wilful jade, 
And somewhat jealous, will refuse her aid; 
However, she's but mulish, yet might pass 
For beast more stupid if she named not "Cass."*®* 

"Lo! the poor Indian!"*®^ — "poor, indeed! nay, come. 
Why, that's the richest costume in the room! 
It made, pray let me tell you, a commotion 
At some great ball on t'other side the ocean." 
Imported praise is like imported stuff. 
It brings its price — ^the home-made is too rough; 
But still this costume richly merits praise; 
The wearer would, although she dressed in baize! 

**Lieut. Mowry, of Ari- *^Mr. Rodgers. **Messr8. Hughes and 

zona. *^Mayor Magruder, Ma- Phillips. 

•*Mr. Kingman. jor Sutherland, and ^®® 

**Mrs. Steadman. Mr. Shaw. loijyfigg Cass. 

i«2Mrs. Berg. 
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"Why, here's another — ^La! she makes me start, 
She is so like an Indian! see the part 
Of her dark hair — 'tis painted red and blue — 
The spot upon her forehead, — she's a Sioux; 
Her dress is perfect, and the knowing tell 
That it was made by a Dacotah belle." 
Ah, "Minnehaha!"*®* there be those who say 
There is combined beneath that blanket gay, 
Of wit and beauty, and all woman's pride 
Enough to furnish richly a whole tribe! 

Pray, Monsieur "Cent-Garde,"*®* see you take good heed, 
Or that stout cuirass will not serve your need; 
For triple steel is not suflBcient arms 
Against the witchery of yon Peasant's*®^ charms; 
Call to your aid the Goddess of the Free, 
And pay your homage to sweet "Liberty;"*®* 
Under that charming banner, well I wist 
"Prince Rupert"*®^ would not hesitate to 'list. 

Buoyant, and fresh, and fair, and full of grace, 
"As Eve with nature's day-break on her face,"* 
Are those two sisters of the storied name. 
The saddest on the rolls of British fame.** 

See, where, in vain illusion, sweetly moves 
That soft "Diana" *®^ from the western groves, 
But sheds around her such a roseate light, 
"That birds would sing, and think it were not night.'' 

io»Mrs. Rogers. *®»Miss G. Parker. lO'Dr. Raney. 

lo^Dr. Maury. io«Miss Parker. ^o* 

*Mrs. Browning. 

**Did the writer refer to the Parker sisters? We are unable to explain his 
mysterious allusion. [Ed.] 
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Lo! little "Riding Hood/'^^* with artless grace, 
Reveals the sweetness of her childish face ; 
And if the wolf's not driven from the door, 
She knows precisely how to treat a bore; 
And they who "pull the bobbin, lift the latch," 
Will find a hostess veiy hard to match! 

Mark how the grace that gilds an honored name 

Gives a strange zesit to that loquacious dame 

Whose ready tongue, and easy-blundering wit. 

Provoke fresh uproar at each happy hit! 

Note how her humour into strange grimace 

Tempts the smooth meekness of yon "Quaker's" ^^® face. 

You'd scarcely guess, beneath that cap so prim, 

Which decks, not hides, the handsome head within. 

There lurks a wit as keen, for fools to feel, 

As is her name to sharpen blunted steel. 

But denser grows the crowd round "Partington,""* 
'Twere vain to try to name them one by one. 

Among them, he"* whose quick and genial mind 

By "diplomatic napkin's"* ne'er confined; 

And she"' whose sweet and ever-beaming smile 

Is ne'er assumed in diplomatic guile; 

There, too, the ICnight of the Mysterious Mission"* 

(For e'en the press don't know his true position) : 

As he "annexed" his gracious Lady"* here, 
'Tis hoped he won't oppose our fast career. 

i«»The Mrs. Sickles and i » ^Mrs. Senator Clay. "*Sir William Gore Ous- 

Hughes. i^Lord Napier. eley, K. C. B. 

ii^Mrs. Major Emory. ^Lady Napier. "*Lady Ouseley. 



*Vide Speech of Lord Napier (at St. George's Dinner, N. Y. ,1857.) 
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But turn we now to take a parting ^ance: 
We cannot note the Supper, or the Dance, 
Although the banquet richly might avail 
To swell the marvels of a fairy tale. 
'Tis drawing near the gray and mystic hour 
When elves and gobUns flit and lose their power; 
So turn we, ere she chance to fade away, 
Before the brightness of approaching day, 
Where proud *Titania""* trips with spritely feet. 
And smiles in triumph o*er the heart of "Keitt;"*" 
Who would not don, for that sweet smile she wears, 
The longest ears that Donkey ever bears! 

But pause we here — in vain my Muse would try 
To paint the various shapes that meet the eye — 
Turn where you may, and gaze where'er you will. 
The gorgeous combination changes still; 
A rich kaleidoscope of dazzUng forms 
Enchants the eye, and the rapt senses warms 
Till, pained with beauty, the full heart, oppressed. 
Demands the kind relief of nature — ^rest. 



ii«Mis8 Withers. ii^Hon. L. M. Keitt. 
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NOTES. 



NOTES. 



The Poem was originally written for "The Star/' of Washing- 
ton. 



The description of costumes is taken from the "Weekly States'* 
of April 17, 1858, and other papers. 

*'The'' "Capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o*er fair women and brave men; 
Hundreds of hearts beat happily ; and, when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell." 

Some of the happiest costumes of the evening were unavoidably omitted 
in the Poem; those, for instance, of 

Mr. E. H.Wright,* of New Jersey, whose elegantly -formed legs displayed 
to advantage in the dress of a Bulgarian Peasant, will not soon be forgotten by 
those having an eye for form: and 

Mr. W. Bodisco, of the Russian Legation, in the appropriate and elegant 
costume of a Muscovite PostiUion. 

1. 
Mrs. Gwin received her guests with a courteous affability that set them 
at ease at once, and removed the embarrassment naturally attendant on enter- 



*Thi8 was probably Edward Wright, whose sister Katharine Maria married Baron J. C. 
Gevers, the Dutch Chargi d* Affaires. She was a daughter of Senator William Wright, of New 
Jersey. — [Ed.) 
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ing Hgbtcd mIooos in (ucj dras. Her dies wm that of tlie q wen of Limis 
9iMilorar,coaqKMcd of s skirt of wUtenocrv cnlifBr, triouMd wHk floonca of 
foimiejrafmSU; boifice of the dress trimoMd withfaneto natch floaiMxs; trmui 
of eberrj Mtm, tiimm g d with s rache of white astiB; c uMi e of the tiwi^ of 
Louis XIV^ which added to the fine effect of theeostune, so admirab^ adapt- 
ed to the noble figure of the hMlj-fike hostess. 

MiSB Gwcr, who aided in doing the honors, kioked charmingjlgr in the cos- 
tome of a Grcdr Girl. White satin skirt and foD white satin pantalettes; boots 
of sflrer and blue satin. Over the white satin skirt, which is trimmed with 
strips of dierry satin, was a skirt of tnDe trimmed with sSrer. Tmucand bodice 
of bhie satin, trinmied with silver and blue satin. Neddaoe of pearls. Hair 
plaited with pearls, and a Greek cap of bhie and white satin, trimmed with sQ- 
TcrandtwodTcrtasseb. It was a bewitching costnmcand charmingly worn. 

Misa Carrie Gwcc was dressed as a Poft; white satin tiowsers, foil to 
the knee; long stoddngs of nlk; boots of blac^; coat of maroon \dvet, trim- 
med with gold; cap of velvet and gold, with white pinmes. 

Senator Gwin, in citixen*s dress, was olHquitoos, and unceasing in his en- 
deavors to promote the enjoyment and amusement of his guests, exhiUting a 
genuine CaHf omia hosintality . 

2. 
BliSB OusELET, on lUdioH Peasani Girl. 

** A lovely being, scarcdy formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its swee t est leaves yet folded.*' 

S. 
Mr. Eugene Baylor, of Louisiana, came as Hezekiah Swipes^ from Ver- 
mont, in ra'al Down-east style, and kept a whittlin' just as tho* he was tu hum. 

4. 

Mrs. Bowlin, of St. Louis, Spanish Duchess, an effective and brilliant 

costume. 

5. 
Mrs. Senator Thompson, of New Jersey, as the '*BelU Cantini^re,*' in 
**L*Etoile du Nord," was universally admired. Her appearance easily explains 
the conquest of a throne from the rough Peter, by her prototype. 

5 John Rcnihaw Thompson (1800-64) was a senator from New Jersey 185S-62. 
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6. 
Miss Mabtin, a Vivandiire. 

7. 
Mb. Richard Ibving, A Male Quaker. 

8. 
Mb. Camebon, in his own Tartan. 

9 and 10. 
Major J. De Havilland, late U. S. Army, as Coeur de Lion; O. Russell, 
Esq., British Legation, as Friar Tuck; and Don T. Moreno, Spanish Legation 
as Robin Hood — ^forming a group from ''Ivanhoe.*' Major De Havilland wear- 
ing a veritable suit of massive steel, which became his stalwart frame as though 
it were clothed in the summer costume of our own times, as he moved with ease 
through the maze of the dance, "towering as a monarch" over his frolick sub- 
jects. Mr. Russell was capitally dressed as Friar Tuck, and sustained his part 
with jovial decorum, as became that rollicking anchorite. And Mr. Moreno 
looked the free forester to perfection. This group was considered the most suc- 
cessful among the male costumes of the evening. 

11. 
Mrs. Phillips, of Alabama. 

12. 
The President wore citizen's dress. 

18. 
Mr. John G. Clarke, in a sailor's costume. His open, honest counte- 
nance admirably suited the character of the frank tar. 

8 Probably J. Donald Cameron, afterwards Senator, and Secretary of War in 1876; son 
of Simon Cameron, who was Secretary in 1861. 

9 Although the author's name is given thus in the original, he appears in the Army List as 
John Von Sonntag Haviland, lieutenant Third Dragoons, resigned in 1847. 

12 "To whom Fortune o£fered one of the finest chances to win a great name by simply do- 
ing his plain duty with resolution and energy — (but) managed to make himself the most miser- 
able Presidential figure in American history.** Cabl Schubz — Reminucenees, 

In January, 1861, he came into General Scott's private office while I was present, and drop- 
ping heavily into a chair, exclaimed, "The office of President of the United States is not fit for a 
gentleman to hold.** Gen. Ketbs. — Fifty Yean' Reminueeneei. 
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Mbs. Senator Halb, of NcvHampshire» as a SjMitiiA Pumna, attracted 
much admiration; the hi^ comb and veil giving a fine effect toho* expressive 
features. 

Mbs. Horace F. Clark, a SpoMiA Lmig. Perfect! 

Mrs. Luke Lea, a SpmmiskLmiif — a most degant and effective dress. 

Mrs. Nicholbos, a SpamiskLmiy. 

Mas. George Sanders* of New York, a Spanish Lady^ in satin and lace, 
with high comb and mantilla. 

Miss Luke Lea, a Spanish Peasant Girl. As captivating as Zerlina ! 

17. 
Lt. Richmond Aojce, U. S. N., as a Spanish Student. 
Mr. Smith, of Washington, a Spanish Caralier id the court of Philip II. 



14 HeiT Gau afterwards married Miss Margaret Campbell, sister of Mrs. Samuel L. Gou- 
vemeur, Jr. 

15 Hutchik (Christopher) Oscanyan (1818-18—) was afterwards Turkish Consul at New 
York where he established "Oscanyan's Turkish Museum*', a weU-known place of resort. 

16 John P. Hale (1806-73) was Senator from New Hampshire, and Chairman of the Naval 
Committee during most of Lincoln's administration. As such he greatly annoyed Secretary 
Welles, who paints him in the blackest colors in his Diary. 

16 Mrs. Augustus S. Nicholson, daughter of General Thomas S. Jesup, U. S. A. 

17 Richmond Aulick (1840-68), Lieutenant U. S. N., 1854. 
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NOTES 55 

18. 
Mb. Tbowb ridge, of Louisiana, a Ranchero. 

Don £. de Muruaoa t Vild680La, Ranchero. Beady to "'lasso'* the 
hearts of the daughters of America. 

19. 
Hon. John Cochrane, of New York, a Matador, and a most gallant-look- 
ing one. 

Mr. Nicholson, Fra Diavolo. 

21. 
Mb. Parkinson, of New York, Italian Bravo. 

Miss Craig, of Washington, Oipiy Oirl. 

23. 
Miss Bowun, of St. Louis, Jenny the Oipsy. 

24. 
Miss Beach, of Hartford, eiOipey, and a most beiwitchingone at that, dress- 
ed with great taste, and creating a decided sensation. 

25. 

Miss LegarI:, Polish Maid. The costume alluded to was, however, worn 
by 

Mlle. de Montholon. a dress designed, originally, for a Fancy Ball at 
the Tuilleries, by Her Majesty the Empress Eugenie. 

26. 
Miss Porter, of Lancaster, Pa., Madame Pompadour. 

27. 
Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Popinjay. 

19 John Cochrane of New York (1818-88) was a member of Congress from 1851 to 1801, 
and became a brigadier-general in 1862. He was prominent in New York politics for many 
years. 
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56 NOTES 

28. 
Mrs. Major Sutherland, of Washington, Norma; and with such a 
priestess, who would not worship at a Druidical altar? 

20. 
Mrs. Senator Jefferson Davis, as Madame De Stad, wore the most 
correct historical costume of the evening, and very becoming it was. Necker 
himself would have recognized the mind, as well as the costume, of his daughter. 

SO. 
Miss Withers, as Titonta, caused many a *'Mid Summer Night's Dream.'* 

SI. 
Mrs. a. H. Evans, of Texas, as Isabellay Queen 'of Spain^ wore a robe of 
royal blue velvet, trimmed with white ermine and gold lace, with flowing regal 
sleeves and cape to correspond. On her Catholic Majesty's head was the 
crown of Spain, studded with jewels, from beneath which hung a profusion of 
dark rich curls. The long train, as it swept by, attracted general admiration. 

S2. 
Mr. Alex. H. Evans, of Texas, as Antipholtis of Syracuse (in the *'Com- 
edy of Errors"), was dressed in a scarlet velvet jacket and breeches, puffed with 
blue silk and trimmed with gold lace; cap, feathers, and cape to correspond. 
This was one of the most becoming and brilliant dresses in the room. 

Mr. Birnet, Antipholtu ofEphesus. 

SS. 
Mr. Thomas C. Cox, of Georgetown, as Edgar of Ravenswood (in "Lucy 
of Lammermoor"), a showy costume, worn with great ease and grace. 

S4. 
Mr. John Savage, of Washington, Sir Lucius O^Trigger. 

S5. 
Commander Nelson, U. S. Navy. 



84 John Savage (1828-1888) an Irishman, was a noted journalist and prolific author, editor 
of Stephen A. Douglas* organ. The States. He served in the 69th New York during the Rebel- 
lion. 

S5 William Nelson (1825-62) afterwards a Major-General, and killed by General Jeff. C. 
Davis, at Louisville in a private quarrel. 
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NOTES 57 

86. 
Miss Winder, MiUy, the "Maid with the Milking Pail." 

87. 
Miss Ready, of Tennessee, beamed brightly as the Morning Star, and was 
pronounced by a veteran judge of beauty the most attractive young lady at the 
ball. 

88. 
Mbs. Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, as Aurora, was decidedly 
la BeUe du bal, and elicited universal admiration. 

"Her presence was as glorious as her state; 

Her beauty of that overpowering kind, 
Whose face description only would abate: 

I'd rather leave it much to your own mind 
Than lessen it by what I could relate 

Of form and features: it would strike you blind 
Could I do justice to the full detail — 
So (luckily for both) my phrases fail." 

8Q. 
Miss Hale, of New Hampshire, as Sunrise, scattered bright and joyous 
glances wherever she moved. 

"I marvel not, O Sun! that unto thee. 
In adoration, man should bow the knee 
And pour the prayer of mingled joy and love." 



88 Mrs. Douglas, as Miss Rose Ad^le Cutts, was one of the noted belles of Washington. 
After Douglas' death she married General Robert Williams, U. S. A. 
SO Daughter of John P. Hale. 
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40. 
P. Bartok Key, Eiq., ol WaaUiigtcii, aaffffiidk Bumier. 
D, BuAVWOMD, En§Ksh EMmtiM§ Dres$. 
Hon. 1. T. Hatch, New York, BtmUmm. 

Da. WiLUAM H. BcBKT, ol Wadungtom amEn§luh BumUr; mud a most 
complete cortiuiie it was, id ercry parL 

41 
Mm« Poomc, of MaMadiiuetIs, ike Merrp Monarchy and, later in the even- 
ing, at Major Jack Dawning, enlisting for the Utah army. 

42. 
MiM Jcmns Ttlbb, of Washington, looked charmingly ms Folly, 
Mum WiHncB, of Washington, was a bewitdiing representative <rf Folly, 
and was jnsUy admired. 

*'Whom to caU 
Pretty were but to give a feeble notion 
Of many diarms in ho* as natural 

As sweetness to the flowers or salt to ocean." 

48. 
Miss Washington, Maid qf Atkens. 

44. 

Mrs. B. L. S. Bodichon (nie Miss Barbara Leigh Smith, daughter of 
Benjamin Smith, Esq., late M. P. for Norwich, England), Arab Maiden, cer- 
tainly one of the best sustained characters in the room. 

40 lnrAcl T. Hatch (1S08-75) wm a member of CongreM from New York, 1851-59, and af- 
irrwardii PonimaiUr at Buffalo. 

Philip Barton Key (1818-1859), brother of the author of the SiarSpangUd Banner, was 
U. H. Attorney for the District of Columbia. Lest than a year later (February 27, 1859) he 
was shot and killed by Daniel E. Sickles, in the historic tragedy of Washington society. Mrs. 
Senator Pendleton was his sister. "I recall Mr. Key as the handsomest man in all Washington 
society. In appearance an Apollo, he was a prominent figure at all the principal fashionable 
"functions**. He was even more popular with other men than with women.*' — Mrs. Clay: 
AB$lUrfih$Fiftiei". 

41 Ben Perley Poore was the Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal, and one of 
the best-known men in the capital, where he lived from 1854 to 1887, and where he died (1887). 
His IUm%n%iC€ne§$ are a mirror of the period. 

44 Bodichon was a nephew of the Russian Minister. 
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NOTES 59 

45. 
Mbs. Hatwood, a Syren. 

46. 
Hon. Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, as aOen^iTian of (A^^OtAC^n/urj/, 

47. 
Miss Mechlin, o{ Washington, as Catharine of Aragon, looked magnifi- 
cently. 

''She in sooth . 
Possessed an air and grace by no means common; 
Her stature tall — I hate a dumpy woman." (Byron.) 

48. 
Mr. J. Buchanan Henbt (nephew of the President), as Sir Charles 
Grandison, 

49. 
Miss Mart Walker, of Washington, as a French Marchioness, dressed 
in the elaborate Court costume of Versailles, with hair powdered, and elegant 
lace, was one of the most charming and noticeable ladies present, and elicited 
general admiration. 

50. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Pendleton, of Cincinnati, the Star Spangled Banner. 

51. 
Miss Greenhow, of Washington, appeared to great advantage as the 
White Lady of Avenel. 

46 Thomas L. Clingman (1812-97) was then a member of Congress from North Carolina. 
Afterwards he was a Confederate officer. His costume on this occasion was "a blue coat with 
metal buttons, faced and lined with white satin, except the velvet collar. Two vests, the outer 
one white, under one red, white satin breeches with red bands at the knees, white silk stockings 
and black pumps." 

The editor of the States said: **U all those beaux who liTe in the twentieth century look as 
well as did the honorable and gallant member from North Carolina, the appearance of ball- 
rooms will be improved.'* The twentieth century is with us, but all the e£forts of the tailors 
since 1858 have not yet effected any substantial change in the waiter-like dress of gentlemen on 
festive occasions. 

50 George H. Pendleton (1825-1880) was member of Congress from Ohio 1856-65, and 
Senator in 1878. Of his wife the British Minister, Lord Napier, said: "She had the most classic 
head I have seen in the United States." 
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«0 NOTES 

53. 
Mb. Banks, of Virginia, the Duke cf Buckingham^ an attractive and dash- 
ing costume. 

54. 
Miss Cheatham, Ophelia — a most becoming costume, admirably adi^ted 
to the wearer's charms. 

55. 
Miss Beale, Winter. 

Miss Booth, Stonington, Conn., Winter. 

56. 
H. Manlet, Esq., Attach^ of the British legation, appeared as the Nine 
of Diamonds — a trump card. 

57. 
Mrs. Bascoic, of Kentucky, looked charmingly as Queen of May. 

58. 
Miss Rat. Queen ofFhwere. 

59. 
Mrs. Senator Puoh, of Ohio, represented Night with great effect, as 
"she walked in beauty." 

60. 
Miss Scott, of Baltimore, as Night. 

61. 
Miss Bradley, of Washington, appeared as bl Bright Night — 

"Unveiled her peerless night. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle flew." 

62. 
Mrs. Butler, of South Carolina, White Lady of Avenel. 

59 George E. Pugh (1822-76) was a member of Congress from Ohio 1858-01, a pro-slaTery 
Democrat, living at Brown's Hotel, so largely patronised by Southerners that Mrs. Clay says 
of it, "We keep Free-Soilers and Black Republicans on the other side of the street. They are 
afraid even to inquire for board at this house.'* 

62 Andrew P. Butler was then a senator from South Carolina. He was uncle to Preston 
S. Brooks, who assaulted Sumner. 
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NOTES 61 

63. 
Hon. Chas. L. Scott, of California, Earl of Leicester. 

64. 
Mrs. Belser, Hannah Prinif of the Society of Friends. 

Miss Wetherell, SkQiuiJceress of most demure and fascinating appearance. 

65. 

Miss Smith, of Washington, as a Swiss Peasantess^ looked charmingly, as 
did her guest, 

Mrs. Ward, Paysanne. 

Miss Josie Underwood appeared as & French Peasant Girl, in short white 
dress, trimmed with red, white and blue, fancy boots, a little hat on one side of 
her head, long black curls over her neck and shoulders. 

66. 
Mr. Bridges, California, English Court Dress of Charles II.'s reign. 

67. 
Miss Mouqas, English Bar-Maid of the olden time. 

68. 
Mr. Craig, a Corsair. 

69. 
Mr. M. B. Bradt, of New York, looked magnificently as Vandyksy in the 
court dress of his time; a most appropriate costume for an artist. 

70. 
Mr. C. King, Rubens. 

71. 
Col. Magruder, King of Prussia. 

60 Matthew B. Brady, then and afterwards the noted photographer, — whom Bret Harte 
introduces in "Her Letter*' — has lately been recalled to the mind of a forgetful public by the re- 
publication of his photographs of the Union Army. He was born Cork, in Ireland, in 1828, and 
died in New York about 1902. 

71 John B. Magruder (1810-71) "(Prince John") the dandy of the "Old Army", destined 
to distinction as a Confederate general, and as the adversary who so long delayed General Mc- 
Clellan in front of Williamsburg, Va., by his skillful use of an inferior force, and the placing of 
"Quaker" guns in the defences. 
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72. 
Hon^Mb. UKoaawooo. tksLone Star. 

78. 
Lieut. Hammond, NaHve of Lew Chew. 

74. 
Lieut. Thomas Wilson, U. S. A., a Knight. 

75. 
Mr. J. P. Levy, of Washington, ein English Country OenUeman of the oldea 
time. 

78. 
Miss Sue Johnson, Maid of Saragossa. 

79. 
Mb. J. D. Hoover, Claude MdnoUe. 

81. 
Miss Semmes, of Washington, Lady Charlotte Berkeley, a capital and most 
becoming historical costume. 

82. 
Hon. Anson Bublinoame, of Massachusetts, Julian Si. Pierre — a most 
becoming costume, gallantly worn. 

88. 
Mbs. Senatob Thomson, of New Jersey, as the Belle CanJtinitre, "in 
L* Etoile du Nord," was universally admired. (This is a duplicate of No. 5.) 

84. 
Miss Botle, Maid of Athene. 

So. 
Mbs. Bridges, in Peruvian Dress, — Saya y Mania. 

86. 
J. T. Adams, of Washington, Count Wintersen. 



74 Lieutenant Fifth Infantry, afterwards Brigadier General. Died 1001. 

82 Anion Burlingame (1820-70) waa a member of Congress in 1858, and Minister to China 
1861-67. He was challenged by Preston S. Brooks, and agreed to fight him at Nayy Island, 
near Niagara Falls, but Brooks refused to go there. 
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NOTES 6S 

87. 
Mr. S. W. Gillett, of Washington, was a most fascinating FiUibuster^ 
and wore one of the most complete and harmonious costumes at the ball. 

88. 
Mrs. Greenhow, of Washington, was a most comely Housekeeper of the 
Old School; and although the costume was not as showy as some, yet the esprit 
of the wearer made her '^glorious as a diamond richly set.'' 

89. 
Mr. Henrt Ledtard, of Michigan, sported a genuine £^yp(ian Uniform, 
of the pattern worn by the troops of Mahomet Ali. 

90. 
Lieut. Habimond, U. S. N., Chinese. 

91. 
Mr. Batard, of Washington, Albanian Chief. 

Major Rubbell, Don Caesar de Bazan. 

98. 
Madame de Stoekel, as a Lady of the Court of Henri Quaire, with high 
standing ruff, appeared magnificently, and attracted general admiration. 

88 Of all the personages of the ball, none was destined to a more remarkable experience than 
Mrs. (Robert) Greenhow (Rose O'Neill). She was an ardent secessionist in 1801» and it is said 
conveyed to the rebeb information which led to the Union defeat at Bull Run. She was ar- 
restedt imprisoned in her own house in Washington, and finally sent South. She published a 
book about her experiences: "My Imprisonment, and the First Year of Abolition Rule at Wash- 
ington" (London, 1868). Her end was most tragic: In 1865 she was returning from England 
upon a blockade-runner, which entered Wilmington in safety. Having with her a considerable 
sum in gold, the profits of her book, she had placed it in a bag, hung around her neck. Leaving 
the steamer in a small boat, she fell overboard, the weight of the gold held her down and she was 
drowned. (Mrs. Gouvernbub: What I Remember,) 

Mrs. Greenhow, who was reputed to be the most persuasive woman ever known in Wash- 
ington, tried to persuade me not to take part in the war (1860) — Gxn. Ketss. 

01 Thomas F. Bayard, afterwards Secretary of State and Minister to England under Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

08 Wife of the Russian Minister. 
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Matob ILicxrscB. of WariaMtoaL m Hi§Ummd£r, wms a fine lepiesenU- 
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Mb. Hcghzs, of Virgmia, aa Oxfc^ Simim^ woce his a c a demi qJ cap and 
govn with le a ragd difaitj. 
Mb. PHILUF&. Otfc^d < 



101. 
Mi9S Isabella Ca9&. of Michigan, was dic-wfld with great taste and ele- 
gance, as a Frtmek Martkicmtn, 



M SylTertcr Movry (189^-71) who kid bcca ckctcd a DckfAte froB ArisoaA Territory 
m ISM, b«t wmt vaable to lake kb maL He was aalkor €f **1V Geograpkj aad Resoarces of 
Arisoaa aad Soaoea'*, aad a Inqta t ■■gaiiae eoatiibalor. 

•S EKab Fiayia was the Neflor €f the Waihiagtoa piCM. Hit cortane was that worn 
b J Moaroe wUe oar Miaiiirr to Fraaee. 

99 Sirs. PUip PUDipi^ wkooe kaibaad was a Member of Coafreai from Alabama, and 
later bccaoie a acytcd lawTcr ta Waihiagtoa. She was a bitter SfffMinniif, and was, with all 
her f amilf . teat to New Oileaai. where Gcaeral Batler was ia commind. Her conduct there 
was svch that for a tinw ihe was ooafiaed aader goard oa aa idaad aear the dtj. 

101 Daughter of Lewis Cam. Secretary of SUte at the tioie. 
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NOTES 65 

102. 
Mrs. Berg, of New York, Indian Princess. This was, perhaps, the most 
perfect costume worn, and everything about it was in keeping. 

103. 
Mrs. Rogers, Minnehaha, a beautiful Sioux costume, worn with graceful 
ease. 

104. 
Dr. Maury, one of the Cent Gardes who are the defence and ornament of 
the present French Court. 

105. 
Miss G. Parker, as a Peasant Girl, was charmingly dressed. 

106. 
Miss Parker, of Washington, Liberty, and a glorious-looking Goddess she 
made. 

107. 
Dr. Raney, of South America, wore a fine dress as Prince Rupert, that 
gallant soldier of merry England. 

109. 
Mrs. Sickles, of New York, Little Bed Biding Hood, 
Mrs. Hughes, of Virginia, was a bewitching Li«/f Bed Biding Hood, dress- 
ed faultlessly, and with great taste. 

110. 
Mrs. Major Emory (Matilda Bache), a Quakeress. So much of heart 
and mind, mingled in each glance of her eye, that the enthusiasm of Lauzim and 
his comrades for the Newport belles of a former day was at once explained. 



no William H. Emory (1811-1887) was then a member of the Topographical Kiigineera, 
afterwards Colonel of the Sixth Cavalry and Major General; he was distinguished during the 
War. 
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M NOTES 

111. 
Mrh. Senator Clat, m Mrs. Partington^ with luuttingm hand, snuflF-boz 
in pocket, and Ike^, the inevitable, by her ade» acted out her di£Bcult character 
AO AH, perhaps, to win the unanimaos yerdict that her personation of the loqua- 
cious mal aprapcs dame was the leading feature of the evening's entertainment. 
Go where the would through the spacious halls, a crowd of eager listeners fol- 
lowed her foot-steps, drinking in her instant repartees, which were really superi- 
or in wit and appositeness, and, indeed, in the vein of the famous dame*s 
caco^thes, even to the original contributions of Shillaber to the nonsensical 
literature of the day; though Shillaber, as all know, made Mrs. Partington the 
historical and national character she now deservedly is. 

112. 
Lord Napier was, for the nonce, the Minister (George Hammond) of 
George III., first sent to this country after the close of our war of the Revolu- 
tion. His costume was faultlessly arranged. From the powdered wig dressed 
as though l)y the hand of a friseur of that age (when that functionary at an 
European Court was of more importance to the happiness of his subjects than 
even the chief artiste de cuisine is now) down to the unexceptionable **water" of 
the diamonds in his shoe-buckles, he looked, indeed, the diplomatic courtier of 
a century ago. 

**A cold, good, honorable man. 

Proud of his birth, and proud of everything — 
A goodly spirit for a state divan, 

A figure fit to walk before a king." 

Ill Clement C. Clay, Jr. (1819-82), was then a senator from Alabama, and afterwards be- 
came prominent in the rebellion. His wife's book **A Belle of the Fifties*' is an interesting 
chronicle of the period, to which we have been indebted for a number of these details. 

IH Lord Napier bcH^ame unacceptable to our Government, and was soon Uaasferred to 
another post. Sir William (tore Ouseley (114) a veteran diplomatist, who had accompanied 
him as Mentor, had married a daughter (115) of Governor Van Ness of Vermont. As Sir Wil- 
liam had been in the United States nearly thirty years before, and had followed the then British 
custom of writing a book {Remarht on the StoHsUeM and Political Inttilutione of the United 
States, London, 1832) about us, he was considered, no doubt, to be the proper person to coach 
Lord Napier: but his efforts did not .succcivi. 



^(A clever boy of ten years, son of John M. Sandidge, M.C.. from Louisiana.) 
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NOTES 67 

lis. 

Lady Napier as Mrs. Hammond, tnije of the first British Minister to Amer- 
ica, appeared to great advantage, as she ever does. 

114. 
Sir W. Gore Ouseley, Knight of the Bath, wore his official costume — 
and a handsome one it is, becoming him well. 

"Tall, portly, form'd to lead the courtly van 

On birthdays, glorious with a star and string. 
The very model of a chamberlain. 

And such I mean to make him when I reign." 

115. 
Lady Ouseley, nie Miss Van Ness, as a French Marchioness, would have 
been an ornament to the Court of Versailles. 

116. 
Miss Withers, Titania. 

117. 
Hon. L. M. Keitt of South Carolina was Charles XII, , of Sweden. 



117 Lawrence M. Keitt (18M-tJ4) was a member of C^ongress from South Carolina (18ol2- 
60) Carl Schurz, in bis Reminitcencea, says: I heard Mr. Keitt, a rather handsome and oratori- 
cally flamboyant young man, rend the Union **from turret to foundation-stone". He was killed 
at Cold Harbor, while Colonel of the 20th South Carolina. The relations between the Southern 
Representatives and the Northern anti-slavery men in Congress in 1858 appear from the 
pages of Poore*s ** Reminiscences:** 

Keitt to Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania: "You are ad — d Black Republican puppy.'* 
Grow: No negro-driver shall crack his whip over me** — and they came to blows on the floor 
of the House. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

OUR present Extra is one of a sort not before represented in our Series— a irtfy 
rare tract on the Tory sideofthe question of En^^d'sri^ttotaxthecolonies. 
It was written by Jonathan Sewall (1728—96) a Harvard graduate and Boston 
lawyer, who "inclined to the patriotic side until chagrined by the refusal of the State 
to pay the debts left by his unde (Chief Justice Stephen Sewall 1704-1700—) 
"and by the opposition of the Otises to his petition. No lawyer in the State 
surpassed him in eloquence or acuteness. He was esteemed one of the ablest writers 
in New En^^d, and defended the doctrines of Coercion with force and learning 
in the Tory newsp^)ers/* and was rewarded by the British government with lucrative 
appointments, but in 1775 was forced to leave his native country for England, 
and in 1779 his estate was confiscated. His last years were spent in St. John, New 
Brunswidc. As the pamphlet was printed in Boston in 1775, but without either 
authcHr's or printer's name, it is probably the last thing printed from his pen. It is 
very rare — ^the only copy sold in many years brought $40 in 1918. 

Though all the arguments, advanced by his hero. Parson Sharp, have been 
refuted by history, the tract is very well written, and not a great deal of imagination 
is required to visualize the scene in the tavern, "over a friendly tankard and pipe'* 
with the Parson's six less-educated companions, who gradually draw out of the coa- 
versation, allow him to do most of the talking, and are finally converted by his 
presentation of his side of the case. Anyone who has ever seen the '"taproom" 
of an old New England tavern will agree that the story of the meeting oflfers ao 
excellent opportunity for the brush of a historical painter. 
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Enter Sharp and Bumper. 

Sharp 

YOUR servant squire Bumper y pray walk in; how do you do? 
Bump. In pretty good health, I thank you sir; how is it 
with yourself and madam? 

Sharp. We're moving about, tollerably well, for old folks; 
pray sit down. 

Bump. Thank you sir, [sits down] very fine weather for the 
season. 

Sharp. Yes, we have had a very favorable winter hitherto; 
and have great cause for thankfulness. 

Bump. Aye, as you say sir, we ought to be thankful for a little, 
and that's the way to get more, as the saying is — ^he! he! he! 
Excuse my joking a little, you know it is my way, sir — ^hem! 

Sharp. Oh, I love a joke; but we may enjoy many favors of a 
kind providence, and we ought not to be ungrateful squire; we 
have a very plentiful year for every thing except cyder; that indeed 
has fallen short. 

Bump. Why aye, as you say sir, we have but precious little 
cyder this year — ^this puts me in mind of your tankard — he! he! 
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faet Escme ray bddaesB, b«t I mm sonwwhat thmty; mnd % dmp 
of your old pomona to moisten the clay, as the saying is; and then 
a pipe of Mc. Intire's best; and then we'll settle the nation, ha! ha! 
ha! 

Sharp. With all my heart. Tony; a tankard of cyder, and 

pipes and tobacco here, quick; and take the squire's hat and cane. 

Enter to them Fillpot, Graveairs and Trim. 

Sharp. Your servant gentlemen, pray sit down; how do you 
do, deacon? 

Grave. I thank you revd sir, this cou^ has not quite 1^ 
me yet, — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — hugh — ^tho' thro' mercy, it is 
much better, — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — ^hugh. 

Sharp. I'm glad to hear it. How do you do landlord? 

Fill. As well as I can these hard times sir. 

Sharp. Hard tioKs! Why surely you've no reason to com- 
plain, landlord. 

FUl. Why no sir, I don't complain; that is, on my own ac- 
count — but then our public affairs, you know sir, we must tfaink a 
little about them. 

Sharp. I believe if we mind every one his own business, and 
leave the affairs of the state to the conduct of wiser heads, we shall 
soon be convinced that we are a happy people. 

Trim. Excuse me there revd sir, saving your presence why; 
sir, if I was deny'd the privilege of my shop to canvass politicks, 
as a body may say, that is Lord Norths East-India company, consti- 
tution, charter rights and privileges, duties, taxes and the like of 
that, body o'me sir, strip me of this darling privilege, and you may 
e'en take my razors, soap, combs and all, and set fire to my shop. — 
Why sir, I remember the time when every man minded his own 
business, as you say, and then my customers were in such a con- 
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fmmded hurry, Uiat if they could not be s^v'd in a twinkling, 
without loss ot timey they'd go to meeting with their beards hangii^ 
down to the waistbands of their breeches, and I must lose their 
custom; but now sir, if forty come in together, and all in the most 
feezing hurry, I have nothing to do but to souse plump into a des- 
cant upon the times, and in the snap of a finger every man is as 
patient and still as any blockhead in my shop — arrectis auribus, 
they sit gaping, with solemn unmeaning phiz's — every one listens 
with silent attention to me, and forgets his beard, until I am pleased 
to dissolve the charm by closing my discourse: I tell them how I 
would trim Lord Norths and have the Lords and Commons (ex- 
cepting the dissentients) the East-India Company, Gov. Bernard 
Gov. Hutchinson^ &c. over head and ears in the suds^ if I could get 
at them; and then I rattle away upon grievances, opposition, re- 
bellion and so on, only for the innocent purpose of supporting the 
credit of my shop. Pray sir, if you have any compassion for poor 
Trim, for heaven's sake don't preach up that old fashioned doctrine 
of every one's minding his own business; for if you do, I must de- 
camp, and seek a living in some town where I can find a more ortho- 
dox minister. Would you please to be shaved sir? 

Sharp. Why really neighbor Trim, you prove the truth of 
your doctrine, by making me an example of the force of your elo- 
quence; amazed at your harrangue, I had entirely forgot your 
business as to shave me: come sit down. 

Trim. Non tanto me dignor honore, domine; I know my 
place too well to sit down b^ore yourself, and his worship here. 

Bump. Come, come, sit down Mr. Trim; and pray no more of 
your lingo, 'till Mr. Sharp recollects the cyder, because it will grow 
flat by standing, he! he! he! Excuse me revd sir. 

Sharp. I beg your pardon squire — ^my service to you. [drinks]. 

Bump. Deacon my service to you — [drinks.] — Choice cyder 
upon my honor — but I am afraid it won't come round again — mum! 
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Sharp. Never fear squire, we'll replenish the tankard when 
it's out — ^there's plenty in the cellar — ^pray drink, deacon. 

Grave. Revd sir, here's towards your good health [drinks.] 
mighty fine cyder, truly. 

Enter to them Brim and PuflF. 

Sharp. How do you do, friend Brim? 

Brim. I thank thee friend Sharps in pretty good health; how 
is it with thee and thy family? 

Sharp. Pretty well I thank you. Your servant Mr. Puff: 
Pray be seated gentlemen. Come, we are all smoakers, I think, 
except Mr. Trim, and it is what the seamen call a leward evening; 
let us enjoy a social pipe; and I suppose neighbor Trim, you will 
have patience to tarry an hour, if you can be indulg'd with a dish of 
politicks. 

Trim. O, by all means sir, I'm in no hurry — but as for politicks 
I can do well enough without them here, provided always tfiat you 
don't banish them from my shop; for there they are a part of my 
trade; at least, they are the Causa sine qua nan of my custom; and a 
trade in theory without the practical part, will go but little way 
towards keeping the pot boiling. 

Brim. Verily, friend Trim, thou art arch today — ^why I have 
often heard thee holding forth to thy customers, with such energy 
and apparent zeal, against British tyranny and oppression, that I 
was verily persuaded thou wast infected with the epidemical frenzy 
of the times; but now I find thou wast only cunningly working at 
thy trade forsooth — ^truly thou art a very wag. 

Trim. Aye friend Brim, all trades have their mysteries, and 
one half the world live by the follies of the other half. 

Puff. But pray Mr. Trim, are you such a tory as to turn all 
our grievances into scorn and derision, and only pretend to be a 
friend to your country, for the sake of a living? 
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Trim. Why, between you and I and the post, Mr. Puff, I 
believe yoUy when you would be a representative, and Trim the 
barber, when he would get and keep good custom, act upon much the 
same principles with ninety nine in a hundred of the most flaming, 
patriotic Sons of Liberty. Interest is the word! But I claim the 
exclusive right of preaching myself, only in my own shop; every 
where else, I had much rather be a hearer of my good minister Mr. 
Sharp — ^therefore you must excuse me from entering the lists here, 
unless it be now and then a word or so, by way of marginal note: 
And upon the word of an honest shaver or trimmer, or call me what 
you please, I'd shave or trim you all round for nothing, if I could 
but hear you settle intelligibly what is a whig, and what a tory — 
what is constitution, and what are charter rights and privileges — 
what is the obedience due from an American Englishman, to the 
King and Parliament of Great-Britain, and what are our grievances; 
for by the mother that bore me, and by the father (if I ever had one) 
who begot me, I do solenmly affirm, friend Brim, that notwith- 
standing all I have heard, and the still greater all I have preached 
upon this subject, I am ignorant of the essential diflFerence (if there 
is any) between a tru£ whig and an honest tory. I know nothing 
in our constitution by which we can claim any privileges which are 
deny'd us. I have never heard of any obedience, demanded by the 
King and Parliament, which I can in conscience withhold; and I 
have no more idea of the grievances which for the sake of my custom, 
I am oblig'd to join in complaining of, than I have of the political 
disputes in the moon; though I believe they are pretty much alike, 
because ours, I can safely swear, favor strong of lunacy. 

Brim. Friend Trim, in good truth, thou speakest like an 
oracle — ^I would thou and I could hear these matters discuss'd. 

FiU. I say, amen — ^for I hear them taik'd about and about 
every day, and many a good mug of flip do I sell upon the same 
account, and that's all I get by it; for, bum my barroom, if I under- 
stand a word of the pudden: 
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Bump. I don't know where Mr. Trim got has leannig, but, 
in his Majesty's name I do solemnly declare, that in my judgment 
no mere man, since the days of Coke upon Littleton, could in so few 
words have expressed more upon the subject than he has done; and 
I heartily second his motion — provided always, that we first light 
our pipes, after having previously put about the tankard— Once 
before you fiD, and twice before you K^t says the provwb — ^Yo« 
know revd sir — he! he! he! hem! eiKnise me — sir my service 
to you. 

Puff. Hem! he! hem! I cannot for the life of me comprehend 
how it is possible for a man of Mr. Trim's good natural sense, to be 
so egregiously mistaken in his notions of our constitutional rights 
and privileges as he seems to be; why, Mr. speaker! — ^I beg pardon — 
gentlemen, I mean — ^but no matter — ^let that slip — ^I ask pardon 
gentlemen — ^but as I was saying— for him to say as this here — to 
wit — ^that there is no difference between a whig and a tory — why 
what a dickens are we contending about, if so be as how this here was 
the case — a fine case truly — ^why has not Lord North and Lord 
HiUsboro and that George Greenville stript us of all our constitutionri 
charter rights and privileges — ^the birth-right of En^dimen, which 
our pious fore-fathers purchased with their blood and treasure 
when they came over into this waste howling wilderness — and has 
not Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cambdeny and — and — and — 
Lord what d'ye call 'em — ^it's immaterial about their names — I 
say please your honors — gentlemen, I mean — 'ask pardon; have not 
these great and good men stood up for our rights and privileges 
against the tyrannical designs of the corrupt ministry and House of 
Conmions — and now, for to tell me that there is no difference be- 
tween a whig and a tory — ^and for a man to say as how our constitution 
isn't taken away — ^and that we've no grievances, and the like of 
that — ^I say, in my humble opinion, he is an enemy to his country — 
just as if every man did not know what constitution is — and whether 
we had any grievances, and so forth; why Mr. Trim may talk his 
Latin stuff if he pleases, with his Causis sino qua no, and such like — 
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I know some Latin as weD as he; and I say he's an ignoramis, if so 
be he talks at this rate — ^I hope in mercy we shall have no blood- 
shed; but I swagger, (I ask pardon for swearing) but I snore, before 
I'd give up our just rights and privileges I'd take my gun» and 
load and fire and pull trigger like the nation and fight up to the knees 
in blood — but I wont put myself in a passion — ^I ask pardon gentle- 
men — ^By your leave sir, I'll make bold to take a drink of your cyder. 
Gentlemen, all your healths. 

Trim. I believe Mr. Puff it is with you pretty much as it is 
with your humble servant, you can preach best in your own shop; 
iHrt as your shop as well as mine happens to be shut up at this present 
writings I fancy we both should save credit by leaving it to others to 
diflcuss these knotty points; for I have frankly confess'd my ig- 
norance; and if you follow my exami^» it wiU positively be your 
shortest way out of the labyrinth in which you seem to be bewil- 
dered — sat verbum sapienti. 

Puff. None (rf your unmanly reflections Mr. Trim. I suppose 
you think I don't understand Greek. 

Brim. Friend Trim^ I like thee and thy discourse, well — ^thy 
motion is good, and thy humour pleaseth my mind; and I do verily 
believe a calm debate upon these matters, interlarded with thy 
pithy marginal notes, would tend greatly to our edification. 

Trim. I believe so too; and by my aunt Tdbitha's muff, I 
protest good Mr. Puff^ that I had no design to offend you in any 
thing I have said; and if I have offended, I ask pardon, and that's 
the satisfaction of a gentleman; and now I hope we shall verify the 
<Jd proverb, Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est. 

Puff. Well, well, no more of your French jabbering — ^I'm not 
a man to hold anger, tho' I say it — but howsomever I say again, 
rather than tamely give up my rights and privileges^ I woukl fight 
to the last drop of — 

Trim. Cyder. 
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Bump. Ha! ha! ha! ipcfl put M Trim hcie^ s j%mr good 
heahh Mr. Pa/. 

Crave. Upon aqr word emHmrw, theae are m> langhmg mat- 
ten — b — hugb— aa Mr. — h — hu^i — Pt^ haa i^iy aidl observed, 
all our charter ri^ta and pnviltga are torn bom os and we are 
made daves, and the Lord send as dc Bi e ia nce — h — hu^i — h — 
hugb — h — hai^ 

Sharp. Don't you cany matters rather too far, deacon? You 
certainly view our public affairs throng a gloonqr deceitful medium; 
you say all our charter ri^ts and privileges are torn from us — and 
that we are slaves. Pray cmisider, don't you sit quietly undn* your 
own vine and under your own fig tree? Don't you enjoy full liberty 
of conscience in rdigious matters? Don't you re^> without inter- 
ruption the fruit of your own Ubours? Does any one meddle with 
your person or property? Are you overburdoKd with taxes? Com- 
pare your situation with that of any other pec^ile under heaven: 
Turn your eyes to your brother Englishmen in Great-Britain — 
see with what taxes and duties they are burdened — and you will 
find you enjoy liberty, freedom and ease in a degree so far siq)erior 
to them, that if you have the least spark of gratitude in your bosom, 
you wiU be so far from murmuring and complaining, like the grum- 
bling, rebellious Jews ci old, that you will exclaim, with the most 
grateful eflFusion of soul, ''The lines are fallen to us in pleasant 
places. Yea, we have a goodly heritage." 

Trim. Or with the poet, 
fortunatos, nitnium^ sua si bona norinty 
Americanusl 
That is to say, Mr. Puff^ Haw happy are Americans^ if they did 
but know it/ 

Sharp. The truth is, and it is a melancholly truth, we have 
been lifted up to heaven in privileges, and now like the chosen people 
of old, we spurn at the hand that raised and has hitherto sustained 
us: Our king has planted us in a land flowing with milk and honey, 
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and has driven out the Canaanites from before us, and left us no 
thorn in our side — and now we vauntingly and ungratefully say, 
who shall be Lord over us? The description given of the Jews by 
Mr. DrydeUy fits us, so very neariy, that I cannot help repeating it — 

''The Jews, a head-strong, moody, murm'ring race. 

As ever try'd th' extent and stretch of grace; 

God's pamper'd people, whom, debauch'd with ease, 

No king could govern^ and no God could please; 

(Gods they had try'd of every shape and size. 

That godsmiths could produce, or priests devise:) 

These i4dflf«-wits, too fortimately free. 

Began to dream they wanted liberty; 

And when no rule, no precedent was found. 

Of men, by laws less circumscribed and bound; 

They led their wild desires to woods and caves. 

And thought that all but Savages were slaves. 

Those very Jews, who at their very best. 

Their humour, more than loyalty, exprest; 

Now wonder'd why, so long, they had obey'd 

An idol monarch which their hands had made; 

Thought they might ruin him they coidd create. 

Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

But these were random bolts" 

Puff. But pray revd sir, have the Parliament any right to 
make laws for us? And isn't this a grievance? 

FiU. Aye, there was a Boston minister, and another gentleman, 
lodged at our house last night, and they talk'd a great deal about 
this very thing, and made it out as dear as the sun at noon-day, 
that the Parliament have no such right; tho' I did not understand 
them — but I know they argued very powerfully, and proved that 
we ought to resist. However, I don't like taking up arms neither, 
that I must own. 
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Trim. No, no, kt you al(Mie for that; if we come to gun- 
powder and cold ircm, I'll be shot if you a'n't found intrench'd in 
your bar, behind a tier of case-bottles, loaded with good cfaeny 
stingo* 

Brim. Prithee friend Trim restrain thy wit a little — ^I would 
gladly hear friend Sharp discourse iq>on this authority of Parliament; 
I plainly percrive that the minds of friend Graveairs^ and frigid Puff, 
and friend Fillpot stand in need of enlightning — and friend Sharp 
seems to be moved to become a light to their feet and a lamp to their 
paths. 

Trim. Tacty is the Latin for a candle — ^I am dumb. Perge 
Damine reverende. 

Sharp. I have no objection against delivering my opinion 
freely upon this question, I can appeal to you all as my vouchers, 
that I have never doak'd my sentiments, or conformed outwardly to 
popular prejudices, as too many of my re v er e nd brethr^i have done; 
and I wish I could not add with truth, that too many of them, in- 
stead of inculcating the peaceable principles of the gospdt, have by 
their prayers, sermons and examples encouraged sedition, privy 
conspiracy and rebellion; and stimulated thdr hearers, to every 
evil work — witness the late impious fast — an unparalld'd piece of 
solemn mockery, shocking to every serious mind — for what can 
be conceived more horrible than to beseech the fountain of truth and 
justice to espouse and abet the cause of robbery and injustice, by 
imploring of him a miraculous interposition for the removal of 
grievances brought upon the metropolis by a most highhanded 
robbery, (Sunder and destruction of their nei^bor's property, and 
continued only by an obstinate refusal to make that restituticB 
which the laws of justice, equity and good ccmscience loudly demand? 
Sorry I am that such a heaven-daring farce should originate with 
ministers — ^I am grieved that so many oi our sacred order should, by 
this and other parts of their conduct, have discovered su^ a (Ms- 
position to increase instead of curing our popular detractions. 
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Trim. Nothing new sir, I remember to have read of priests in 
days of yore, that they were, 

"WeU vers'd of old. 

In godly faction, and in treason bold. 

For who so fit for reign as Aaron's race. 

If once dominion they could found in grace? 

These lead the path, tho' not of surest scent. 

Yet deepest mouth'd against the government." 

And Lillys grammar ranks them with beasts and robbers, — 
*'Bos^ fur^ suSy atque sacerdos.'' No oflfence to you sir. 

Sharp. Hold, hold neighbor Trim, you are not to take liberties 
with my cloth because I do myself. But to proceed — ^In considering 
this question of the right of Parliament to make laws to bind us, I 
shall observe the distinction made by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Wilkes, Mr. Otis, and all other advocates for the rights of the Colonies, 
between legislation and taxation — they say there must necessarily 
be a supreme power, lodg'd somewhere, of governing and regulating 
the trade of the Colonies; and this is in the King, Lords and Commons 
of Great-Britain, but that this does not extend to internal taxes, 
tho' it includes the right of laying duties on such articles of trade as 
they allow us to import, if we choose to import them — and upon this 
distinction was founded our opposition to the unhappy stamp-act — 
we then acknowledged the authority of Parliament, in its full extent, 
excepting only in the matter of internal taocation; tho' it is very 
true we have since been daily growing wiser and wiser, 'till at length 
we openly avow principles of absolute independency, and deny that 
the Parliament of Great-Britain have any more rightful authority 
over us, than the Parliament of Paris, or the divan of Constantinople. 
And the grand argument in support of this new doctrine is, that our 
charter is a compact between the king and our ancestors, by which the 
sole power of legislation is given forever to our general assembly. 
And in answer to this it is said, that it never was in the power of the 
King to put any British subjects out of the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
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and therefore, if he had given such a charter, it would be void; but 
it is said further, that it is not true in fact; for that no such grant 
of a supreme, independant, uncontrolable power of legislation is, or 
ever was contained in the charter. Now if such a power be convey'd 
by the charter, it is either expressed or implied — ^that it is not ex- 
pressed is too dear to be deny'd — and therefore it must be implied, 
or it is not convey'd by the charter, but is merely imaginary. This 
is a question of the highest importance to every man who has got 
a head, or any property to save or to lose; for the principle, if wrong, 
leads directly to treason and rebellion; to which we are hastening 
with a rapidity which I greatly fear will soon plunge us headlong in 
irretrievable ruin, unless we are stopped in our career. In order to 
a right understanding of this important matter, it is necessary to go 
back and consider how the case stood b^ore, at, and ever since the 
time of our receiving the charter: — ^And from this view we shall 
also perceive whether the present claim of Pariiament is new, as 
many ignorantly suppose, or whether it was made openly and ex- 
pressly, b^ore the grant of the charter, and has ever since been 
uniformly exercised by them, and acknowledged by us. To satisfy 
myself in this matter, I have made a journey to Boston, on purpose 
to see the statutes at large; and I find the case to be thus: In 1650, 
an act of Parliament was made for blocking up the ports of Barbados, 
Virginia, Bermudas and Antigua, in which the supreme authority of 
Parliament over all the Colonies is most clearly and expressly claimed, 
and it is declared ''that they are, and ought to be, subordinate to, 
and dependant upon England; and have, ever since the planting 
thereof, been, and ought to be subject to such laws, orders and 
regulations as are, or shall be made by the Parliament of England. — 
Any letters patent, or other authority formerly granted or given, to the 
contrary notwithstanding'' This was during the protectorship of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Trim. That same Oliver Cromwell was a huge Son of liberty, 
as I take it. 
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Brim. Yea verily, so huge that he never left, 'till he had got 
the whole liberty of the nation into his own hands; and bequeathed 
it all to Charies the second, as a recompence for taking off the head 
of his father, only for desiring his share of it: But Charles the son 
being a very different man from OUver, retum'd the nation their 
Kberty. 

Sharp. In 166S, under the reign of King Charles the second, 
was passed An act for the encouragement of trade — in which is this 
very remarkable clause — "And in regard his majesty's plantations 
beyond the seas are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of this 
kingdom of England; for the maintaining a greater correspondence 
and kindness between them, and keeping them in b, firmer dependance 
upon it, and rendering them yet more beneficial and advantageous 
unto it, in the further employment and increase of English shipping 
and seamen, vent of English woollen and other manufactures and 
commodities, rendering the navigation to and from the same, more 
safe and cheap, and making this kingdom a staple, not only of the 
commodities of those plantations, but also of the commodities of 
other countries and places, for the supplying of them; and it being 
the usage of other nations to keep their plantation-trade to them- 
selves:" &c. Our charter was granted by Sang William and Queen 
Maryj in 1692, which impowers the general-court to make laws 
''so as the same be not repugnant or contrary to the laws of the realm 
of England." And in 1696, during the same glorious reign, an act 
of Parliament was made extending all the acts of trade to the Colonies, 
and requiring all governors and commanders in chief ''to take a 
solemn oath to do their utmost, that all the clauses, matters and 
things contained in that and former acts of Parliament, relating to 
the colonies and plantations be punctually and bona fide observed." 
And it is therein expressly enacted, "That all laws, by-laws, usages 
and customs, at this time, or which hereafter shall be in practice, 
or endeavored or pretended to be in force or practice, in any of the 
said plantations, which are in any wise repugnant to the before- 
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mentioned laws or any of them, so far as they do relate to the said 
plantations, or any of them, or which are any ways repugnant to 
this present act, or to any other law hereafter to be made in this 
kingdom, so far as such shall relate to and mention the said planta- 
tions, are illegal, null and void to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever-" Thus it appears that two and forty years before the grant 
of our charter, the jurisdiction of Parliament over us, was openly 
and explicitly claimed; and again, twenty -nine years before; and 
then in the charter itself, this supreme jurisdiction is expressly 
reserved; and four years after it is again confirmed in the most 
positive terms, and all governors bound by an oath to see it sub- 
mitted to. Now, when we consider this claim, openly and repeatedly 
made, before, at, and immediately after the granting and accepting of 
the charter, if the charter can be view'd in the light of a compact, 
is not this evidently one essential article of the agreement, on our 
part, namely, that we will acknowledge and submit to the juris- 
diction of Parliament? It is plain we accepted the charter under this 
condition. How then can this, with the least color of truth, be 
called a new claim? Especially, when this right of Parliament has 
not only been thus amply claimed, but has been all along exercised, 
in various instances, and without any opposition, denial or question 
on our part — and this I find to be the case in fact — for from the time 
of our charter, in every reign, acts of Parliament have been con- 
tinually making, imposing duties, and for regulating the trade, 
manufactures and internal government and police of this and the 
other Colonies; — thus duties have been imposed and paid upon 
sugar, rum, molasses, coflFee, wines, &c. and on the other hand, 
bounties and premiums have been granted on various articles; the 
trade of hatters, and the manufacture of iron, by slitting mills, has 
been regulated and restrained — wool prohibited from being water- 
borne — the post-oflSce erected — the rates of coin established — the 
cutting of pine trees prohibited — lands made liable to the payment 
of debts — tiie statute of wills extended to the Colonies — ^the paper 
currency restrained — indented servants impowered to inlist — ^troops 
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raised here made subject to the articles of war — acts of assembly 
made void — and in divers other instances has this supreme right of 
Parliament been exercised and acquiesced in, continually, without 
interruption, from the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell to the reign of 
George the third. 

Trim. God bless his majesty. 

Sharp. Amen — ^And yet such is the infatuation, that people 
seem to be rushing into open rebellion upon a supposition, that the 
Parliament of England are setting up a new, and unheard of claim, 
in order to inslave a whole people, for whom they have ever dis- 
covered a parental fondness, and whose liberties and happiness are 
most intimately connected and interwoven with their own. 

Trim. O tempora! O mores! 

Sharp. From the foregoing view of the matter, if attended to, 
every unprejudiced man must be convinced that an exclusive, 
supreme power of legislation is so far from being convey'd to our 
assembly by implication, that on the contrary, their subordination to 
the supreme legislative authority of the British Parliament is most 
strongly and clearly implied in the charter, and has been repeatedly 
and expressly claimed and exercised by Parliament, and tacitly 
acknowledged and quietly submitted to by us, for at least a hundred 
and twenty-four years last past, and consequently whatever argument 
may be against the claim, this of its being new, must fall to the 
ground. 

Fill. Well I do protest sir, I'd given as good a mug of brandy- 
flip as I could make, that you had been at our house last night, to 
argue with that Boston minister and t'other man; for I don't believe 
they know one word of all this; because they declared as how the 
parliament never thought of making laws for us before that George 
Greenville put it into their heads; and how it was right against our 
charter, and such like — ^why if they'd known of these acts of Parlia- 
ment you have been telling of, they couldn't have talk'd so, 
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Trim. Split me neighbor Fillpat^ if I believe you'll ever be 
hanged for witchcraft, or had any hand in the {dot; — ^why man 
they know *em all, as well as I know that my poUtical preachments 
to my shallow-pated customers, are all stuflTd with catch-penny 
lies, but I suppose it is a part of their trade as well as of mine — ^heaven 
forgive us all. 

Grave. I must confess revd sir, I never understood so much of 
this matter before, and truly if there are such acts of Pariiament as 
you have been mentioning, it alters the case very much h — hugh — 
h — ^hugh, in my opinion. 

Bump. If there are! Oh, you may take my word for that, 
deacon, it's a long time since I read 'em, but I remember them 
perfectly, now Mr. Sharp puts me in mind of 'em. — Gentlemen, 
your healths. 

Trim. I hope, please your worship, the Pariiament won't 
lay a tax upon cyder. 

Bump. Ha! ha! ha! you're a merry wag, you trim close, 
but you shan't spoil my draught — come, here's t'ye old cock — ^I can 
take a joke. 

Trim. Aye, and swallow it too, by jingo. 

Puff. As for that matter, revd sir, if so be, the acts of Parlia- 
ment be as you tell of, and our charter is such a kind of a compact as 
you seem to suppose, why I'm free to own, that I don't see so much 
reason to complain; but then how can that be? For I'm sure 
Mr. ♦♦♦♦♦ told the house, last sessions as how the tea act was an 
ent'ring wedge, contrived by Lord Norths to enslave all the colonies, 
and Col. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ said as much. What is your opinion of the tea 
act, sir? 

Sharp. My opinion is this: Before the late tea act was made, 
no tea could be shipped to America, unless the merchants first paid 
a duty of one shilling sterling a pound; and this duty was paid in 
Englandy and the merchant took the risque of its ever reaching 
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America. This made tea so dear that the Dutch could greatly 
undersell the English East India company; and the American 
merchants, at least some of them, found their account in purchasing 
tea of the Dutch, and running it here; wherefore to enable the 
EngUsh to sell as cheap as the Dutch, the Parliament took off nine 
pence of the duty, and left only three pence; and this is not paid 
before the tea arrives safe here, but must be paid by the merchant 
before it is landed. And with the same view, they by another act 
enabled the East India company to sell their tea by wholesale, at 
public auction, in Boston; by this means, if we did not foolishly 
oppose it, instead of paying from a dollar to eight shiUings a pound 
for tea, we might have it at two pistareens, or half a dollar, at most. 

Trim. This is a mighty grievance truly; who would not fight 
rather than be deprived of the liberty of paying treble price for what 
they buy? 

Sharp. But the grievance complain'd of lies here. This act 
laying the three penny duty on tea, expressly mentions, among other 
purposes, the raising a revenue: This, say we, is taking money out 
of our pockets without our consent; and it is argued that if they may 
do it in this trifling instance, they may do it in all others; and will 
go on till they leave us nothing. Upon which I would observe, in 
the first place, that it is not true that this is taking money out of our 
pockets without our consent; because we are not compeWd to buy; 
and if we will buy, the small pittance which we pay for the duty we 
pay with our own consent^ as much as we do any money which we 
pay for any commodity we buy. The same might as well be said, 
when we buy a quart of rum, or a dram, for when we pay for it we 
pay our proportion of the duty laid by act of Parliament on molasses. 
This we have done a long time, and never found out that it was a 
grievance^ or that we were thereby made slaves — ^but the consequence 
is false and absurd; for it can never follow that because we submit 
to a reasonable law, therefore we must be call'd to submit to the 
most tyrannical^ unjust and unreasonable laws. And what is the 
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danger from this law, any more than from other revenue laws to 
which we have so long submitted? Those laws have all along, in 
fact, raised a revenue; and because this is mentioned in the act, 
can this possibly alter the case? Yes, say our patriots, this is claim- 
ing a right to tax us; but I deny it; for as I have clearly shown, 
this is no other claim than has been made, exercised and submitted 
to, for more than a century: It is essentially different from taxing 
us; for a tax is raised by compulsion^ whether we wiU or no; but this 
is a regulation of trade^ by which, though it ntay raise a revenue, and 
is designed for this purpose, yet no man can be compelled to pay any 
part of it; and if he does, it is his own voluntary act, as much as 
when he chooses to drink wine or rum, rather than cyder, or to wear 
English cloth rather than homespun; and they are doing no service 
to their country who thus absurdly place tax acts and revenue laws 
upon the same footing, and infer a right of taxation, from a right of 
legislation in other respects. But further. The tea act, as it is called, 
was made in the seventh year of the present reign; and the preamble, 
which I took a copy of, runs thus, "Whereas it is expedient that a 
revenue should be raised in your Majesty's dominions in America, 
for making a more certain and adequate provision for defraying the 
charge of the administration of justice, and the support of civil 
government, in such provinces where it shall be found necessary, 
and towards further defraying the expenses of defending, protecting 

and securing the said dominions." Now it is generally supposed 

that this express purpose of raising a revenue in the Colonies, is en- 
tirely new and unprecedented; but to show that this is a mistake, 
I will read you a copy of the preamble to an act passed in the fourth 
year of this reign, which is thus, ** Whereas it is expedient that new 
provisions and regulations should be established for improving the 
revenue of this kingdom, and for extending and securing the navi- 
gation and commerce between Great-Britain and your Majesty's 
dominions in America, which by the peace have been so happily 
enlarged: And whereas it is just and necessary that a revenue be 
raised in your Majesty's said dominions in America, for defraying 
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the expenses of defending, protecting and securing the same/' &c. 
and then the act goes on to lay duties on sugars, wines, East-India 
goods, &c. imported from Great-Britain &c. This act has been, 
and still is, submitted to without the least complaint. Now I 
should be glad to know what difference there is between these two 
preambles, so far as respects the matter of raising a revenue. 

Trim. Six of one, and half a dozen of t'other, that's all. 

Sharp. Nay, so long ago as the year 1670, in an act made for 
regulating the plantation trade, one reason expressly assign'd is, 
that otherwise "the trade of them would, in a great measure be di- 
verted from England, and carried elsewhere, and his Majesty's 
customs and revenues much lessened.'' In short, every revenue act 
is, in the nature of it, an act for raising a revenue^ whether it be so 
expressed or not; and it is trifling at this time of day, to start an 
objection, which does not carry the force even of a quibble. If it 
be said that the money raised by this act is misapplied, because our 
civil officers are paid out of it, I answer, this is a distinct matter: 
The monies raised by this, and all other revenue acts, are, and for 
more than a century have been, paid into his Majesty's exchequer; 
and if, when there, instead of being applied towards easing British 
subjects in their taxes, as formerly, they are now applied for our 
ease, by paying the salaries of our governor, judges, &c. which other- 
wise, we must pay by an internal tax on our polls and estates, it 
seems as if we could have no reason to complain of this as a grievance: 
However, even though the money when raised was never so grosly 
misapplied^ it would by no means affect the legality and consti- 
tutional right of raising it; these are matters quite distinct and in- 
dependant of each other. 

Puff. But pray sir, for if I am wrong I am wiUing to be set 
right, I would make bold to ask yourself, whether you don't believe 
the Parliament have made an act to tax our lands five shillings 
sterling an acre, or that they will very soon make it? 
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Fill. Indeed sir, I do assure you, the Boston minister declared 
it had actually passed the House of Commons, thou^ the IQng had 
not sign'd it; and, more than all that, he UAd how it was a deep 
plot to get away all our lands; for he said they knew as how we 
would never submit to it, and then it would be called high treason, 
and then General Gage was to take all our lands and cut them into 
lordships, and divide them among the new counselors. 

Trim. Slice me like a lemmon, landlord Fillpot^ if I would 
not undertake, for one nippikin, to make you believe, nolens volens, 
that larks may be catch'd by the sky's falling, or, by putting salt 
on their tails; or that the Pope of Rome, or ntan of sin, is a real 
painted whores of the feminine gender; or, that the moon is made of 
green cheese — why, 

"You make me think you are that tool, 
"Which knaves do work with, call'd a fool." 
Pray Mr. Sagacity, don't you believe there is an act <rf Parliament 
laying a duty of fifty pounds steriing upon every marriage; and 
another fifty pounds upon every child bom in lawful wedlock; and 
another giving fifty pounds bounty upon every murder of a bastard 
child, provided always, any thing in the said act to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that such child be not above the age of two years; 
tell me honestly my host, don't you, in your conscience firmly be- 
Ueve these quaint improbabilities? 

Fill. Why you may laugh if you please, because as how you've 
got a glib tongue; but I'm ready to take my corporal oath, that 
the Boston minister, just after he'd been to prayer with my family, 
solemnly declared there was such an act actually past, and that he 
had seen it, and read it too, more than that; but I never saw it. 

Puff. Well, if you havn't, I have; but howsomever, that last 
part, about murder, staggers me for all all. 

Brim. And well it may, friend Puff; and verily, thy under- 
standing must be firm and solids or thou must needs have stumbled 
at the threshold; for I affirm, should an act be passed, containing 
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only the first clause of this bastard act, I should be weak enough to 
renounce all my peaceable principles, and putting my trust in an 
arm of flesh, should join in trying the strength and temper of carnal 
weapons; but friend Sharp wiU lighten thy darkness, and, if possible, 
fine down the dregs of friend FiUpofs understanding. 

Trim. If he can, I'll be sworn he's an adept at refining; and I 
would advise neighbor FiUpot, after that, to let some of his liquors 
undergo the same operation; for, as I'm a sinner, it is like host, like 
wines; both cloudy y not to say muddy. 

Bump. That's the barber, positivo; — ^here's t'ye, honest Trim. 

FiU. Why your tongue's no slander. Trim, and so I shan't 
resent it; but every body knows my wine mu^t be good, for I have 
my Madeira of 'squire ****, and my Fayal of deacon ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦'s 
son in law there, I forget his name, and so it can't be thick; and so 
there you're out for once. 

Trim. That's what the learned call a non sequitur; for by the 
same kind of argument you may prove your skull is not thick; for 
there nobody wiU dispute the character of the Maker; and yet, 
I'll be cut up into fiddle-cases, if the world don't agree that it is too 
thick, — ^but Mr. Sharp's pipe is lighted — Attendamus. 

Sharp. When I first read that pretended act of Parliament 
for discouraging marriages, and making it lawful to murder poor 
innocent bastard children, I supposed it was designed only as a 
witty piece of banter, without any mischievous intention; and little 
did I think, notwithstanding the general infatuation, that a single 
man could be found weak enough to believe it was a real act of 
ParUament; but to my astonishment, I find there are some, though 
I hope, for the honor of the country, they are but few, who like 
gudgeons have swallowed the bait, without perceiving the hook, 
though it lies so bare; and it seems in vain to attempt undeceiving 
such, for they can have no understanding of their own to apply to, 
or at best they have not the free use and exercise of it; so that it is 
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like talking upon colors to a blind man, or upon sounds, or any other 
subject, to a deaf man; there can be no absurdity too gross for such 
simple credulous persons to be taken in with, provided it is convey'd 
through the right channel. 

Fill. Why sir, the Boston minister told how it was exactly 
fitted to answer the wicked corrupt design of the ministry, which 
was to prevent peculation. 

Brim. Thou wouldest say population, I conclude, friend Fillpot. 
Trim. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Grave. Pho! pshaw! Mr. Trim, I wonder at you h — ^hugh 
hem, you make me smile, but indeed you are naughty — ^fie! fie — 
h ^m. 

Bump. As I am one of his Majesty's justices of the peace. 
Trim you are a good jolly companion; and the old grave coachman 
here loves the smack of the whip; come deacon, here's t'ye> ha! 
ha! ha! h — a! here it goes. 

Sharp. The man who forged the act we are speaking of, has 
been guilty of such an unprecedented insult upon the wisdom and 
integrity of the King and Parliament, and upon the understandings 
of Americans; and it now appears to be done with so wicked a 
design of stirring up the people to open rebellion, that if he could be 
detected, I can hardly think of a punishment that could be call'd 
unjust or severe; for what effusion of human blood — what extensive 
and shocking miseries is that man chargeable with, who by wicked 
arts involves a country in rebellion! The report, so industriously 
spread, of a land tax, is another malicious falshood of the same kind, 
calculated and reading to produce the same horrid, mischievous 
effects. There is not the slightest reason to suppose the King or any 
member of the House of Lords or House of Commons, have had the 
least thought of laying any sort of tax on our lands; or of laying 
upon us or our estates any internal tax of any kind whatever; but 
it is trump'd up here, to deceive and mislead the ignorant country 
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people, and betray them into such acts as must end in the loss of life 
and estate. 

Puff. Why do you really believe all this, sir? 

Sharp. As firmly as I believe that I must hereafter give an 
account of all my words and actions, to that all-seeing judge, who 
knows my heart, and cannot be deceived, and will not be mocked. 

Grav. I am dreadfully afraid we have been deceived; but 
who could have thought mankind could be so wicked. 

Brim. Why verily, friend GraveairSy had'st thou but made use 
of thine own understanding, instead of blindly following those filthy 
sons of Belial, whose very existence depends upon the confusion of 
their country, thou wouldest not now marvel at what friend Sharp 
has been conveying to thy mind. 

Puff. But pray, revd sir, we have some grievances, certainly, 
why there's the governor's and judges' salaries — ^and then there's 
the alteration of our council and juries — ^pray sir a'nt this taking 
away our charter? 

Sharp. That the new method of appointing the council is an 
alteration of that part of our charter is true, and that the new regu- 
lation respecting jurors is different from that prescribed by our 
province law is also true, but that these are grievances^ may well be 
questioned. — The English constitution has ever been thought by 
the wisest men of all nations, the best form of government in the 
whole world — and if so, these two alterations in our constitution are 
so far from being grievous^ that they are benefits^ because they bring 
us nearer to perfection — ^for our jurors are now to be chosen in the 
same manner they are in England; and our council being now made 
independent of the governor and people, and removeable only by 
the King, as the Governor is, brings them to a much nearer resem- 
blance to the House of Lords; and besides, both council and juries 
are now upon exactly the same footing as they are in New-Hampshire, 
New- York and all the southern governments, and in all the West- 
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India Islaiids, so that if this makes us slaves, aU those other govern- 
ments, as well as England, are, and ever have beai« slaves — and the 
same may be observed of the King's paying his govemw and judges, 
tot the case is just the same in aU IQng's govenmients; and in 
England likewise, so far as respects the judges — and if we loc& back 
to former times, and consider how our councQ was situated. — 

Trim. like a turnip between two trenchers. 

Sharp. Liable annually to be displaced, either by the Governor 
or the House, if they offended either, and how miseraUy our judges 
have been paid, and how dependent they also were upcm both the 
Governor and the House, we must see the wisdom of both these 
alterations; and when we are cocJ, I doubt not we shall highly approve 
of, and rejoice in them: And as to juries, the same privilege (rf being 
tried by our countrymen, is left to us — and the method (rf choosing 
them is such as long experience has proved to be the best; and not 
attended with any dangerous consequences. 

Puff. Well, don't you think sir, these things were brou^t 
about by enemies to the country, among oursdves? 

Sharp. No, it is our own imprudent conduct has shown the 
King and Parliament the necessity of these alterations, and they 
have done it for our good. 

Puff. Why there's the Quebec bill; don't yoi^ think they 
intend to bring in Popery? For the Boston minister said as how 
they did; and that every man that wouldn't turn Papist, was to 
lose his land. 

Sharp. That Boston minister, as well as some others, I'm 
sorry to say it, has much to answer for — ^he knows better — ^the 
Quebec bill can no more affect our civil or religious liberties than the 
laws of Holland can, — ^what Parliament has done is no more than 
they were bound to do, by every rule of equity and common justice — 
The Canadians surrendered their country to his Britannic Majesty 
upon express condition, among others, that they should enjoy the 
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free exercise of their religion ; and to this end, that they should have 
a Roman-CathoHc bishop, to be approved of by the King of Eng- 
land—this was one article of the capitulation, expressly agreed to 
by the general to whom they surrendered — this engagement is now 
confirm 'd by Parliament, and this is all — now it is plain, they are 
entitled to the enjoyment of their religion, according to the full 
extent and meaning of this agreement, or their country ought to be 
restored to them— and if the English government intended to comply 
with their terms of capitulation, ought they not to give them the 
fullest assurance of it, by confirming them by an act? Surely, if 
Parliament is to be blamed for any thing, it should seem to be rather, 
that they have not quieted the minds of the Canadians by giving 
them this assurance l>efore — ^for we must remember that their re- 
ligion is as dear to them as ours is to us, and they have the same right 
to worship God in the way they think right, that we claim for our- 
selves—they have prejudices of education to bias them, as we have; 
and they have their own natural understandings, and their priests 
to guide them as we have; and they have an equal right with us to 
the benefit of the gospel rule, **Do to others as ye would they should 
do unto you/* And we should do well to remember that ''with 
what measure we meet, it shall be measured unto us again. — ^In 
short, the only principles upon which Parliament can be arraigned 
in this instance, are entirely destructive of all liberty of conscience; 
and in point of common justice, and the faith of nations, they can 
be found fault with, only upon the malevolent, unjust, diabolical 
position, which, God forbid Protestants should ever adopt, that no 
faith is ever to l>e kept with hereticks. As to the danger arising to 
our religion from this act, it is a mere bugbear, raised to disturb 
weak minds; for nothing can be more egregiously absurd than to 
infer that because the King and Parliament from the plain dictates 
of justice and humanity have comply' d with their most solemn 
treaty made by their general, and upon the faith of which an extensive 
country has been surrendered to them, that therefore the King 
intends to \iolate his coronation oath, and break thro' the condition 
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upon which he holds his crown; and that the Lords and Commons, 
collected from all parts of England, are joining in this impolitic, 
iniquitous, foolish design. Let us turn the tables, and make the 
present case of the Canadians, our own. — Suppose the King ci 
France had conquer'd New England, at the time the King of England 
conquer'd Canada; and we had capitulated upon condition that we 
should enjoy our own religion, and choose our own ministers, as we 
had done from the first settlement of the country to this time; and 
the French general had agreed to this, as general Amherst did to their 
terms; and we had remained ever since under the French govern- 
ment; and when the King of France and his Parliament had con- 
firmed this treaty by a law; and the province of Canada should 
make a clamour, and say the King of France, being governed by his 
mistresses, intended to introduce the Protestant religion among 
them: I ask every unprejudiced man whether he would not think 
and say, the Canadians were the most jealous, unreasonable and 
unjust people under heaven? — I wiU venture to answer, yes, for 
every Englishman upon the continent — and are our clamours less 
unreasonable than theirs would be under similar circumstances? 
Certainly with what judgment we should judge them, we ought to 
be judged — but further, whence arises the mighty danger? The 
act of Parliament grants no new liberty; it only confirms what they 
have enjoy'd for eleven or twelve years, since the conquest, and for 
a century before; and has Popery spread or prevailed in any degree 
in the other Colonies during that time — or has our religion suffered 
from the prevalency of that of the Roman Catholics in Virginia, 
for many years past — surely people must feel but Uttle of the power 
and influence of their religion, who fear any danger arising to it, 
from the bare toleration of any other religion in any other part of the 
globe. In short, it is plain, beyond a possibility of doubt, that this 
innocent and just act of Parliament is greedily catch'd at, by your 
deceivers, as a lucky prop to a cause which has no foundation but 
in delusion; and consequently, is in danger of faUing every moment — 
they have persuaded you that the two grand objects for which men 
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in society will fight, if they ever fight, are now at stake, viz. religion 
and property. 

Trim. Aye, pro arts et focis — ^that's now the watch-word, 
not that I believe they'll fight for them, without better proof of th^ 
being in danger. — Our people talk too much to fights your true fighting 
feUows are always pretty silent — ^they talk little, and pay it oS in 
thinking. 

Bump. I'll forfeit my commission if there's any fighting, 'till 
there's better cause for it — ^fighting forsooth! Why what should 
they fight for? Do they feel any grievance yet? Aire any taxes 
demanded of them? Does any body meddle with their lands? Are 
the pulpits shut up? Are their Bibles taken from them? Are they 
restrained of their liberty to go and come, and do as they please? 
Are their wives ravish'd or their daughters? 

Trim. Ha! ha! ha!— Whiz. 

Bump. What do they feel? What do they see? What do 
they hear, but idle tales? Don't they say and do as they please? 
And isn't this a proof of the mUdness of the government? Talk of 
liberty — why, in the hame of wonder, what is liberty if this isn't? 
They say and do as they will, and get what they can, and keep what 
they get, and go to church, or stay at home, as they list; they swear 
and drink, and lie and whore and cheat, and rob, and pull down 
houses, and tar and feather, and play the devil in every shape, just 
as the devil and their own inclinations lead them; and yet they cry 
out for liberty; what the deuce would they have, or what would 
they be at? Why too much liberty has made them so raving mad, 
that they can't distinguish liberty from slavery; fitting! I say 
fighting — a fiddle-stick's end — these are not your fellows for fighting; 
they'll run upon the first fire, if they wait for that. 

Sharp. Indeed, they don't well consider what they talk of, 
when they talk of fighting the King's troops; they don't sit down 
first and count the costs; they don't consider that they are entering 
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the lists with a power which is more than a match for aU the other 
powers of £mt)pe; they don't consider the horrors of a civil war; 
the terrible attendants even on a successful rebeUion; much less, 
the fatal consequences of an unsuccessful, forceable opposition to 
their lawful sovereign and his lawful authority. England is a power- 
ful state by sea, superior to all the rest of the world combined; she 
can block up all our harbors, and prevent all foreign imports, and 
cut off all conmiunications between the Colonies by sea; by this 
means we may at once be cut off from all supplies of cloathing, 
grain, ruiHy sugar, molasses, salt, ammunition, fish, and every article 
of foreign trade, either for our own necessary consumption or for 
re-exportation; the shipping ot the province may all be made lawful 
prize, and every sea-port town be laid in ruins. — By land, with a 
very few regiments, she may cut off all intercourse between town 
and town, and go on to lay waste and utterly destroy our houses, 
bams, fields, cattle, grain and stock of all kinds, untD a body can 
assemble who shall dare to face them in the field. And here arises to 
our view innumerable difficulties not yet attended to: Our wives 
and children must be seciu^; our estates deserted; provisions, 
arms, ammunition, camp-equipage and other necessaries of war must 
be provided; leaders skiU'd in the art of war must be found; and if 
we think we have any such among us, what a vast proportion of 
them will, before the crisis comes on, declare for the loyal side; and 
what numbers, must we be sure, will follow them when we reflect, 
that this is a country of property and consider what wiU be the certain 
consequences of a defeat: For the punishment of open traitors and 
rebels is not, and cannot be, governed by any certain rules of law, 
but is inflicted summarily according to the exigence of the times; 
and what these consequences must be, it is shocking to humanity to 
consider: Suppose a battle, and numbers slain and the rest put to 
flight; what multitudes must be sacrificed in the subsequent pursuit; 
what numbers taken prisoners, impaled and gibbetted from un- 
avoidable necessity; and what then becomes of their wives and help- 
less innocent children; and of the aged and infirm; for then it will 
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be impossible to make those distinctions which humanity would 
wish for, but one general calamity must involve the innocent, if such 
there are, with the guilty — but suppose by a lucky accident, a body 
of the King's forces should be worsted, how long would it be before 
they would appear again with an irresistable force, and with a re- 
sentment that would mark the whole country with desolation and 
misery; imagine to yourselves, an individual head of a family, 
mortally wounded in battle, but lingering in the pangs of death — 
what would be his bitter reflections, and how would he condemn his 
own rashness and folly in that awful interval; in some such plaintive 
moans as these, may we well suppose, he would breathe out his 
life — "What have I done, foolish man that I was — why did I blindly 
rush upon certain ruin — ^now that my passions are cooled, and reason, 
alas! too late, has resumed her seat, all those imaginary grievances 
disappear — ^I now die a traitor and rebel by the laws of my country — 
my estate is forfeited — my affectionate wife and our innocent babes, 
the sweet pledges of our loves — how have I, who ought to have been 
their guide and protector — ^how have I left them friendless, forlorn, 
destitute of the means of procuring daily bread — ^to what hardships, 
dangers and distresses have I abandoned them — O my God, how shall 
I look up in this hour of torture — take them, O take them under thy 
protection — ^for they are innocent of the heavy crime that now 
weighs down the soul of their unhappy husband and father." 

Trim. I wonder what makes my eyes water so — ^I believe it 
grows late. 

Brim. Verily friend Trim, thy humanity is more pleasing 
than even thy sprightly humour — thou needst not be ashamed of thy 
weakness in this case — ^that silent tear, drop'd over the picture of thy 
distressed country, does thee an honor which kings might envy, but 
could not confer. 

Sharp. Such are the miseries to which this poor, unhappily 
deluded people are hastening apace; and all to save those liberties, 
which their own foolish credulity, and the wicked arts of their de- 
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signing leaders, have misrepresented to their heated imaginati<ms as 
being in danger; and which, heaven knows, how soon they laajr 
lose in good earnest, if they go on in their mad career; well is it said, 
that rebellion is like the sin al witchcraft, for in both cases the nunds 
of men are entirdy actuated by such a spirit as renders them proper 
demoniacs; otherwise it would be morally impossiUe, that they 
should throw up lives and fortunes, merely because they fear they 
are in danger of losing a few of those rights, which no people umfer 
heaven either do or wish to enjoy — and without which, I may add, 
we should have been much hapjMer, had we never fancied oursdves 
entitled to them. 

Puff. But, with submission revd sir, has not the grand Conti- 
nental Congress, in their wisdom, adopted the Suffolk resolves, and 
called upon us to extend our views to the most unhappy events^ and be 
IN ALL RESPECTS prepared for every contingency? And what is tfus 
but preparing for civil war? 

Sharp. They have advised to this and many other extraordinary 
steps; but that they have done it in their wisdom^ is, I confess, more 
than I can see. 

Trim. We read of a kind oi wisdom which is foolishness; and 
if the measures of our august Congress can be said to be wise, I believe 
it must be in some such figurative sense. 

Sharp. I never was so painfully deceived in my expectations, 
in any instance, as I have been in this of the conduct of the Congress; 
I comforted myself with the most sanguine hopes that they would 
adopt such prudent measures as might tend to bring about an ac- 
commodation of all our unhappy disputes: but instead of this, they 
have blown up a spark, which was but kindling, into a raging con- 
flagration. Their resolves are nothing short of high treason; their 
association is an open declaration of hostilities, partaking so equally 
of wickedness and folly, that it is hard to say which is its prevailing 
characteristic; it recommends robbery to the whole continent; 
it is calculated to reduce thousands of families to poverty and ruin; 
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it tends directly to quarreling, fightings and murders; it is a scheme, 
in the fixed nature of things, impossible to be executed; it mMt 
render us contemptiMe in the eyes of Britons, a reproach, a laughing* 
stock and a bye-word, among all civilized nations. Their addresses 
are a jargon <^ contradictions and absurdities; Britons and Cana- 
ddans must smile with ineffable contempt, at so gross an imposition 
upon their imderstandings. In short, every st^ they have taken 
has been just the reverse of what it ought to have been, and in my 
opinion, they have remov'd us infinitdly further from peace and 
happiness than we should have been, had a Congress never been 
thought on. 

Brim. To my understanding, it appears in a dear light that 
all our public measures in Congresses, town meetings, body-meetings, 
and delegate-meetings, have tended, instead of mending matters, 
to make bad worse; they have all partook of one and the same evil 
spirit; government, without which mankind cannot live in society, 
has been overturned and trampled on — ^magistrates insulted, abused 
and driven from their habitations — ^the courts of justice violently 
shut up — ^individuals persecuted and buffetted and their property 
destroyed, merely for exercising the right of private judgment — 
high treason and rebellion stalk through the land at noon day — 
and civil war is openly talked of, with a blind, enthusiastic zeal, 
equal to that which in former days crowded friend WhitefieUCs 
lectures. But if such measures procure a redress of grievances, as 
the cant phrase is, it must be because the nature of things is changed, 
and the same causes produce effects contrary to those they have 
ever before produced. 

Bump. Fiddle f addle, 'tis all stuff and nonsense; redress of 
grievances is but the decoy set up to catch the ignorant and unwary. 
The leaders aim at an independency on Great-Britain, in order to 
become themselves the tyrants of the Colonies. And, if God in 
judgment for our ingratitude and folly, should give us up to our 
own heart's desire, we should soon see high and mighty states^ like 
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those of Holland, or swarms of petty princes like those of Germany, 
whose little fingers would be thicker than the loins dt King, Lords 
and Commons; who would trample on the liberties and tread on the 
necks of this infatuated people; would chastize them with scorpions, 
and their portion would be the curse of Ham, to become the servant 
of servants; a long scene of war and bloodshed would despoil and 
depopulate this fertile, happy country; 'tiU some more fortunate 
villain would rise superior to his comrades, and become alone the 
lordly tyrant over this now free people. It is enough to make a 
wise man mad to see how tamely the common people suflFer them- 
selves to be fooled, first out of their senses, and then out of their 
liberty^ property, and lives. Let a mountebank, who has fled from 
justice for blasphemy^ treason and rebellion in another province, 
set himself up here for a patriot, forsooth, and they will stand gaping 
like idiots, and let him take all their teeth out of their heads. Tell 
them thro' the channel of a seditious news-paper the most improba- 
ble tale about grievances, and they believe it more firmly than they 
wiU those many parts of Holy Writ which enjoin submission to 
rulers, as a Christian duty. Let one of their demagogues but hint 
that some hundreds of persons of the greatest property in the prov- 
ince — who were bom here — whose families are here — whose estates 
are here — whose characters in public and private life they have 
long known, proved and adored, are all at once become enemies to 
their country, to their friends, to their neighbors, to their families, 
to themselves and to God, and they instantly fall upon them with a 
savage barbarity which the uncivilized, unchristianized Indians 
never exercised towards the invaders of their peaceful retreats. 
Tell them the Parliament of Great Britain may be made to tremble 
at the threats of an American Congress, and they beUeve it; tell 
them the veteran troops of that potent kingdom will fly before an 
imdisciplined multitude of New-England squirrel-hunters, and they 
will swallow it without a hiccough; and each hero in his chimney 
corner kills his dozen, and crows victorious; tell them all communica- 
tion is cut off between Boston and the country, and down it goes, 
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though they go there every day to market and return without moles- 
tation; tell them, though our trade and our seaport towns should 
be all destroyed, it would do us no hurt; that, if they beat their 
ploughshares into swords, and their crowbars into gun-barrels, and 
go all to training, nevertheless their lands without tilling will produce 
sufficient for themselves and ail the inhabitants of the sea-port 
towns, and they believe it most seriously; tell them a duty of a 
three pence upon tea is more a grievance than a duty of a shilling, and 
they believe it; tell them what would be high treason in England is 
no crime at all in America, and on they go, blindfold, to the open 
commission of it, with the same devotion that they go to meeting to 
hear the same comfortable doctrine preached: — In short there is no 
absurdity too great for their swallows, or too hard for their stomachsj 
if it does but come from the right books, and through the proper 
channel. And as they believe, so they practice. How silly has been 
their behavior all over the province; two thousand assembled at 
Great-Barrington — as many more at Springfield; three thousand at 
Worcester, and four thousand at Cambridge; besides other for- 
midable bodies Eastward and Southward; all with halters about 
their necks; and for what? Why truly, to prevent four unarmed 
judges from holding a provincial, constitutional, charter court of 
justice; and to compel one, two, or at most three counsellors, ap- 
pointed by the King, to resign their seats at the board, which seats 
they either had never accepted, or if they had, their resignations 
were void and of no effect. Other bodies of wiseacres have assem- 
bled, in warlike array, for the heroic purpose of comi>elling an aged, 
infirm, justice, who had signM an address; to recant; that is, to set 
his name to an infamous lie fabricated, in general, if they have been 
truly retailed in the news-papers, by heroes in their cups, incapable 
of spelling or reasoning. And in those instances where the devoted 
victims have either secreted themselves, or had resolution enough 
to appear and refuse, like Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego, to 
fall down and worship the brazen image, some have been deny'd 
the common rights of humanity; such as having corn ground for the 
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daily bread of themselves and families; others the common privi- 
leges and conveniences of society^ such as employing laborers for 
hbe, to reap, mow, thresh, &c. nay the very dumb beasts c^ some 
have been deny'd the common rights oi nature; an instance of this 
kind happened in the country of Middlesex, where an unfortunate 
addresser having a cow, sent her over to his neighbor, a deacon, who 
was the owner of a bull, and to whom he had, for some years, sent 
all his cows in the like exigencies; but the pious deacon, animated 
with a holy zeal against Lord North and Gov. Hutchinson, warmed 
with the steams of modern patriotism, and free from the infirmity of 
universal benevolence, swore his bull should not bull a tory cow. 

Trim. I fancy the deacon was well stricken in years. 

Bump. In all parts of the province, we have seen instances 
of this egregious foUy of the mob, in compelling addressers to Gov. 
Hutchinson, and to his present Excellency Gen. Gag^, to recant; 
just as if such forced recantations could persuade the world that 
su(^ addressers did not address! The actors in these-tragi-comi 
farcical scenes have no meaning at all; in them it is all the effect of 
rum and flip. Their abettors mean to make administration believe 
that we are all of one mind; but their foUy is faring; a band of 
highway robbers might as well make the world believe that they 
and the persons robb'd are all of a mind, by obliging them, when in 
their power, to sign a confession that they consented to the robbery. 
People have been gulled, imposed on, and misled long enough; it is 
high time for them to look about them; the night is far spent, the 
day is at hand — the day of reckoning — ^the day when the friends and 
foes, the liege subjects and the rebels and traitors, to George the 
third, must be distinguished. And however speciously the leaders 
may flatter their blind foUowers with hopes of success in their oppo- 
sition, by publishing eoctracts of letters from England, they may assure 
themselves there is not the least reason to suppose that Parliament 
will not support their authority, even to the ruin of the present 
generation, in this and all the other Colonies, if it can't be established 
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at a less expence. And it is as certain that submission is required 
only to save the honor of government; they never intend to tax us; 
they don't wish to enslave us; they abhor the thought; they want 
us to be happy and free; but no» we forsooth, must quarrel for a 
shadow, under a moral certainty of losing the substance in the contest. 
The people are told by their oracles that if they give way now, their 
chains are riveted, and such kind of trumpery; but if they would 
but open their eyes, they might see that this is mere delusion; let 
them try the experiment of submitting; and if all their grievances 
are not redress'd, they may as well take up the cudgels, one or two 
or ten years hence, as now. They wiU have hands and guns then 
as weU as now; and the deuce is in it, if they don't think their wives, 
their children, their estates and their necks, worth trying to save. 
Some tell them they have been guilty of treason already, they have 
put their hands to the plough, and it's too late to look back. This is 
the language of vile seducers; but it is never too late in this world to 
repent; and the sooner the better; they have a gracious King to 
deal with and a Parliament of Britons, who know the value of civil 
and religious liberty, and can make all due allowances for the sudden 
extravagancies of Englishmen, when first impressed with the fear of 
losing it; but it must be remembered that the obstinate persever- 
ance of incorrigible offenders will put a period to the long suffering 
even of the Deity. I think I can perceive, that the eyes of many 
begin to open; I heartily wish they may attain a full view of their 
danger, before the door of mercy is shut. But I ask pardon, revd 
sir, for breaking in upon your discoiurse, and interrupting it so long; 
the distresses coming upon my country, through the wicked machina- 
tions of mock patriots lie uppermost in my mind; and when I enter 
upon the subject, I know not where to stop. But I have done. — 

Sharp. Indeed Squire, there needs no apology; you have 
deliver'd my sentiments in much better terms than I can pretend to. 
The subject as you observe, is of the greatest moment; and happy 
will it be, if you, by your conversation, and I by my preaching, can 
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awaken our neighbors and friends to serious OMisideration, befwe it 
be too late. 

Trim. Well, Fm determin'd to drop my shop preachments, 
or else, for the future, to take the right side of the question, and 
discharge my conscience, whatever becomes of my custom. 

Grave. I verily fear we are all wrong, and the sooner we turn 
about, the better for the country. 

Puff. I profess, I'm of the same mind; I begin to see things 
in a different light from what I did. Indeed I never liked the high 
proceedings of the provincial Congress; this affair of seizing the 
King's monies, and taking the militia out of the hands of the govern- 
or, I could never see through; it is against the King's prerogative, 
and sounds too much like treason; and I'm resolved not to go to the 
next, if I am chosen. 

Fill. I desire to be thankful I've had nothing to do with these 
matters, and don't intend to; I'll mind my own business and that's 
enough for me. 

Trim. Bravo, neighbor Fillpot — stick to that, and you'll 
do well enough — I'll be sworn your business will never fail, 'tiU all 
the ports upon the continent are blocked up. And as to you, neigh- 
bor Pufft you have made the wisest speech and the best resolution you 
ever made in your life; stand by it, and you may save your bacon 
yet. I hope my past offences will be forgiven, in consideration of 
the strength of the temptation; and I'U give them leave to tuck me 
up, without ceremony, if ever I preach up treason and rebellion 
again, so long as my name's Trim. 

Brim. Ah! Friend Trimy if all that have preached treason 
and rebellion were to be tuck'd up, as thou phrasest it, the harvest 
truly would be plenteous, and the laborers few. 

Trim. Hemp would bear a good price, I believe. 

Brim. Treason is an odious crime in the sight of God and men; 
may we none of us listen to the suggestions of Satan, but may the 
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candle of the Lord within lighten our paths; and may the spirit 
lead us in the way of truth, and preserve us from all sedition, privy 
conspiracy and rebellion. But it grows late, and the spirit moveth 
me to be getting home. Friend Sharp, fare thee well. Ck>me 
friends. 

Sharp. Gentlemen, I wish you all a very good night. 

Eoceunt amnes. 

FINIS. 
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